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PREFACE. 


In  the  winter  of  1799  a  subscription  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Chatterton  was  publicly  pro- 
posed for  his  Sister^s  benefit.  Those  works 
had  hitherto  been  published  only  for  the  emo- 
lument of  strangers,  who  procured  them  by 
giA  or  purchase  from  the  author  himself,  or 
pilfered  them  from  his  family.  From  the 
interest  which  these  circumstances,  and  the 
whole  of  Chattertons  history  had  excited, 
more  success  was  expected  than  has  been 
found.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  Sub- 
scription would  not  have  defrayed  the  costs 
of  pubUcation.' 

An  arrangement  was  then  made  with  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Rees,  who  have  published  the 
work  at  their  own  expence,  and  allowed  Mrs. 
Newton  a  handsome  number  of  copies,  with 
a  reversionary  interest  in  any  future  edition. 
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PREFACE. 

The  particulars  and  result  of  this  transaction 
shall  be  made  known  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Editors,  (for  so  much  of  the  business 
has  devolved  on  Mr.  Cottle,  that  tlie  plural 
term  is  necessary),  the  Editors  have  to  ac- 
knowledge their  obligations  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  liberally  assisted  them.  The  Life  is 
the  well  known  work  of  Dr.  Gregoiy,  who  has 
permitted  it  to  be  reprinted  on  the  present 
occasion.  From  Mr.  G.  Catcott  they  have 
procured  many  original  communications.  Dr. 
Halifax  favoured  them  witli  the  Extract  from 
Kew  Gardens.  Through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Hill  they  obtained  the  second  poem  on  the 
death  of  Phillips,  with  some  other  valuable 
pieces.  To  Mr.  Haslewood  they  are  obliged 
for  the  list  of  publications  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  his  exten- 
sive collection  of  books  and  ))amphlets  relating 
to  Chatterton.  The  Odes  from  Horace  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  (Gardner.  Mr.  King  has 
permitted  us  to  reprint  the  Revenge.  The 
Catch,  by  Chatterton  s  father,  was  received 
from  Edward  Williams  tlie  Welch  Bard; 
a  man  who,  for  his  genius  and  learning  and 
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worth,  is  here  mentioned  with  respect  and 
regard. 

That  the  Rowley-poems  are  thus  printed  as 
the  Works  of  Chatterton,  will  not  surprize  the 
public,  though  it  may  perhaps  renew  a  con- 
troversy in  which  much  talent  has  been  mis- 
BKjployed.  The  merit  of  these  poems  has 
been  long'acknowledged.  Whatever  be  the 
value  of  the  otheiB,  the  Editors  hope  they 
have  performed  an  acceptable,  as  they  know 
it  to  be  a  useful  labour,  in  thus  collecting, 
so  ^  as  they  have  been  able,  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  extraordinary  young 
man  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country. 
They  have  felt  peculiar  pleasure,  as  natives 
of  the  same  city,  in  performing  this  act  of 
justice  to  his  fame  and  to  the  interests  of 
his  family. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
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THE 


LIFE 


OF 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


A  HE  ancestry  of  men  of  genius  is  seldom  of 
much  importance  to  the  public  or  their  biogra^r^ 
phers  ;  the  commonwealth  of  literature  is  almost 
a  perfect  democracy,  in  which  the  rise  or  promo- 
tion of  individuals  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  their  respective  merits.  The  family  of  Chat-" 
terton,  however,  though  in  no  respect  illustrious, 
is  more  nearly  connected  with  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  literary  history  than  that  of 
most  other  votaries  of  the  Muses. — It  appears 
that  the  office  of  Sexton  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe, 
in  Bristol,  had  continued  in  different  branches  of 
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CHATTERTON*  m 

The  life  of  Chatterton,  though  short,  was 
eventful;  it  commenced  as  it  ended,  in  indi- 
gence and  misfortune.  By  the  premature  loss  of 
his  father  he  was  deprived  of  that  careful  atten- 
tion which  would  probably  have  conducted  his 
early  years  through  all  the  difficulties  that  cir- 
cumstances or  disposition  might  oppose  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge ;  and  by  the  unpromising 
aspect  of  his  infant  faculties  he  was  excluded  a 
seminary,  which  might  have  afforded  advantages 
superior  to  those  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  His 
father  had  been  succeeded  in  the  school  at  Pvle- 
street  by  a  Mr.  Love,  and  to  his  care  Chatterton 
uras  committed  at  the  age  of  five  years ;  but 
cither  his  faculties  were  not  yet  opened,  or  the 
waywardness  of  genius,  which  will  pursue  only 
such  objects  as  are  self-approved,  incapacitated 
him  from  receiving  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
niethods ;  and  he  was  remanded  to  his  mother 
as  a  dull  boy,  and  incapable  of  improvement* 


Bry»nc*8  Obxrruions,  p.  $19. 
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Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the  judgments 
wliich  are  formed  durino:  infancv  of  the  future 
Siiiiics  of  voutlL  Mrs.  Chatterton  was  rendered 
...incly  uiihappy  by  the  apparently  tardy 
im''..r^ta:Hlinjr  of  her  son,  till  he  Jell  in  love,  as 
slic  cxj)n<N..(l  herself,  with  the  illuminated 
capitaN  of  an  old  musical  manuscript,  in  French, 
which  i  nabk'd  her,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
momentary  passion,  to  initiate  him  in  the  alpha- 
betf.  She  taught  him  afterwards  to  read  from  an 
old  black-lettered  Testament,  or  BibleJ.  Perhaps 
the  Ix'ut  of  most  men's  studies  mav,  in  some 
measure,  be  determined  bv  accident,  and  fre- 
quently  in  verj'  early  life;  nor  is  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  peculiar  attachment  to  anti- 
quities may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  have  result- 
ed from  this  little  circumstance. 

Wc  are  not   informed  bv  what  means  or  bv 
what  recommendation  he  gained  admission  into 


t  lb.  Milln't  Prdim.  Dim  p.  b. 
I  Miiici'i  Pnlim.  Dm.  p.  y 
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Colston's  Charity-school;  but  doubtless,  in  the 
situation  of  his  mother  at  the  time,  it  must  have 
been  a  most  desirable  event ;  however  unsuitable 
such  a  course  of  discipline  might  be  to  the  im- 
provement of  Chatterton's  peculiar  talents.  Most 
of  those  prodigies  of  genius,  who  had  hitherto 
astonished  mankind,  by  the  early  display  of  abili- 
ties and  learning,  had  been  aided  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  able  instructors,  or  had  at  least  been 
left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  impulse  of  their 
superior  understandings;  it  was  the  lot  of  Chat- 
terton  to  be  confined  to  the  mechanical  drudgery 
of  a  charity-schopl ;  and  the  little  ordinary 
portions  of  leisure,  with  which  boys  in  his  situa- 
tion are  indulged,  was  the  only  time  allowed  him 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  and 
abstruse  erudition  which  decorated  even  his  early 
years.  This  seminary,  founded  by  Edward  Col- 
ston, Esq.  is  situate  at  St.  Augustine's  Back  in 
Bristol,  and  is  much  upon  the  same  plan  with 
Christ's  Hospital  in  London,  (the  only  plan 
perhaps  on  which  a  charity-school  can  be  gene- 
rally useful,)  the  boys  being  boarded  in  the  house, 
clothed,  and  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
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metic.  Chr.ttcrton,  ^'at  this  period,  wanted  a  few 
inontlis  c)t*cij;ht  years  of  ai;?,  being  admitted  on 
tl)c  3d  of  August  17^)0*.  Tlic  rules  of  this  insti- 
tution are  striet.  The  sehool  hours  in  summer  are 
froiu  seven  oelock  till  twelve  in  the  morning, 
Ind  from  one  till  five  in  the  afternoon ;  and  in 
winter,  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to 
four.  The  boys  are  obliged  to  be  in  bed  every 
night  in  the  year  at  eight  o'eloek,  and  are  never 
permitted  to  be  absent  from  sehool,  exeept  on 
Saturdays  and  Saint's  days,  and  then  only  from 
between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon  till  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  The  detail  of 
these  apparently  trivial  partieulars  may  at  present 
savour  of  a  eulpable  minuteness;  but  tlurir  im- 
pfui.iiice  V ill  be  experienced  before  I  have  con- 
eluucd. 


•  On  the  autborit)  of  ■  Uitrf  •ifiirt!  C  P.  ^.i:c.1  Br:»ic.I,  Auru*-!  ."W^,  i;:0, 
Biii:tn!  in  flic  M.  Jairn't  ehfoiuclc.  In  Dr  Nii.U.->'^  I'rcl  m.  l*  *5.  it  i»  I7i-i; 
liui  tt)i\  mutt  \j€  a  iiiitpiini,  ^  all  s^iic  il>-i  i.r  v^sh  bciv.L't.  »c\(n  Jitd  c  ^ht 
|itf  I  old  wbCD  atimitcnL 
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The  first  years  of  his  residence  at  this  seminary 
passed  without  notice,  and  perhaps  without  effort. 
His  sister,  indeed,  in  her  letter,  remarks,  that  he 
very  early  discovered  a  thirst  for  pre-eminence,  and 
that  even  before  he  was  five  years  old  he  was  ac- 
customed to  preside  over  his  play-mates.* 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  Mr.  Thistlcthwaite, 
who  >vas  then  very  young,  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  one  Thomas  Philips,!  an  usher  or  assistant- 
master  at  Colston's  school  Though  tlie  education 
of  Philips  had  not  been  the  most  liberal,  he  yet 
possessed  a  taste  for  history  and  poetry ;  and  by 
his  attempts  in  verse,    excited  a  degree  of  literary 


♦  When  very  jroung,  his  sister  says,  a  manufacturer  promised  to  make  Mrs. 
Chatterton's  children  a  present  of  some  earthen  ware ;  on  asking  the  boy 
fvhat  device  he  would  have  painted  upon  his  —  **  Paint  me  (said  he)  an 
''ingely  with  wings,  and  a  trumpet,  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the 
««  world." 

f  In  ill  probability  the  person  on  whose  death  Chatterton  composed  an 
Elegy.  I  wish  we  were  possessed  of  more  perfect  memoirs  of  Philips.  His 
taste  for  poetry  excited  a  similar  flame  in  several  young  men,  who  made  no 
mean  figure  in  the  periodical  publications  of  that  day,  in  Chatterton, 
Thitclcthwaite,  Gary,  Fowler,  and  others. 
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cnuilation  among  the  elder  boys.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  Chatterton  is  said  to  have  ap* 
peared  altogether  as  an  idle  spectator  of  these 
poetical  contests;  he  contented  himself  with  tlie 
sports  and  pastimes  which  appeared  more  immedi- 
ately adapted  to  his  age;  he  apparently  possessed 
neither  inclinition  nor  ability  for  literary  pursuits, 
nor  does  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  believe  that  he  at- 
tempted a  single  couplet  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  acquaintance  with  him*.  Whatever 
grounds  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  might  have  for  this 
opinion,  it,  however,  only  serves  to  furnish  an 
additional  proof  of  the  deceitfulness  of  those  con- 
jectures which  are  formed  concerning  the  abilities 
of  youth.  The  pert  and  forward  boy,  of  active, 
but  superficial  talents,  generally  l>ears  away  the 
palm  from  the  modesty  and  pensiveness  of 
genius.  Such  a  disposition,  which  is  in  reality 
the  result  of  iasensibility,  too  freciuently  meets 
with  encouragement,  which  produces  indolence, 
impudence,  and  dissipition;  while  the  less 
shewy,    but  more  excellent  understandings,    are 


•  MiUct  Rowley,  p.  4M. 
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depressed  by  neglect,  or  disheartened  by  discou- 
ragement. Chatterton,  doubtless,  at  that  very 
period,  was  possessed  of  a  vigour  of  under- 
standing, of  a  quickness  of  penetration,  a  boldness 
of  imagination,  far  superior  to  the  talents  of  his 
companions.  But  that  penetration  itself  led  him, 
perhaps,  to  feel  more  strongly  his  own  deiici- 
ences;  those  delicate,  yet  vivid  feelings  which 
usaliy  accompany  real  abilities,  induced  him  to 
decline  a  contest,  in  which  there  was  a  danger 
of  experiencing  the  mortification  of  ])eing 
inferior.  If  he  produced  any  compositions,  his 
exquisite  taste  led  him  to  suppress  them.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  laying  in  stores  of  information, 
and  improving  both  his  imagination  and  his 
judgment.  About  his  tenth  year  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading;  and  out  of  the  trifle,  wliich 
was  allowed  him  by  his  mother  for  pocket- 
money,  he  began  to  hire  books  from  a  circulating 
library.  As  his  taste  was  different  "from  children 
of  his  age,  his  dispositions  Merc  also  difierent. 
Instead  of  the  thoughtless  levity  of  childhood,  he 
possessed  the  gravity,  pcnsi\cness,  and  melan- 
choly of  maturer  life.     His  spirits  were  uneven; 
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he  was  freciueutly  so  lost  in  contemplation^  that 
for  many  clays  together  he  would  say  very  little, 
and  apparently  by  constraint.  His  intimates  in 
the  school  were  few,  and  those  of  the  most  serious 
cast.  Between  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  year,  lie 
wrote  a  Catalogue  of  the  Books  he  had  read,  to 
the  number  of  seventy.  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  this  Catalogue  "was  not  preserved  ;  his  sister 
only  informs  us  that  they  principally  consisted 
of  history  and  divinity.*  At  the  hours  allotted 
him  for  play,  he  generally  retired  to  read,  and  he 
was  particularly  solicitous  to  borrow  books.f 
Tliough  he  does  not  appear  to  have  manifested 
any  violent  inclination  to  display  his  abilities,  yet 
we  have  undoubted  proofs  that  very  early  in  life, 
he  did  not  fail  to  exercise  himself  in  composition. 
His  sister  having  made  him  a  present  of  a  pocket- 
book  JLS  a  New- Year's  gift,  he  returned  it  to  her 
at  the  end  of  the  year  filled  M'ith  writing,  chiefly 
poetry. :j;     It  was  probably  from  the  remains  of 


*  Mr».  Newtoo't  LxKcr. 

t  Dr.  Milles't  Pnlim.  Diu.  p.  X 

Z  MfS.  Newton't  Letter. 
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this  pocket-book,  that  the  author  of  Love  and 
Madness  transcribed  the  poem  of  Apostate  Will,* 


♦  See  page  7,  VoL  1. 

In  the  first  place,  tbis  poem  of  Aposute  Will,  shews  the  early  turn  and 
bent  of  bis  genius  to  satire,  which  predominated  throughout  his  short  life, 
and  with  which  he  began  and  ended  his  literary  career.  Not  only  his 
school- fellows  and  his  instrn^rs  became  the  subjeds  of  it  at  this  early 
period,  hut  his  acquaintance  and  his  friends  felt  its  force. 

In  the  next  place,  it  appears  that  he  was  then  no  stranger  to  the  workt 
of  Bingham,  Young,  and  Stillingtlect,  which  were  probably  among  the 
liOQks  of  divinity  that  composed  the  list  of  those  he  had  read  or  con« 
salted,    as  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Newton's  Letter. 

*  Lntly,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  person  he  satirizes  is  suppo^d  to 
bale  turned  roethodist  for  mercenary  motives,  and  to  preach  the  gospel 
merely  to  put  money  in  his  purse. — Now  Mr.  Thistlcthwaite,  in  his  letter 
9^  Dean  Mille;;,  after  mentioning  Chatterton's  intentions  of  leaving  his 
fStstci's  service  and  going  to  London,  says — **  1  intcrro^tcd  him  as  to 
tfie  objed«  of  his  views  and  ex[*c^tton5,  and  what  mode  of  life  he  intended 
ID  puiftuc  on  his  arrival  at  London.  'Piie  answer  I  received  was  a  rat^morable 
ooe:  My  first  attempt,  said  he,  shall  be  in  the  literary  way;  the  promises 
I  hanre  received  are  sufficient  tD  dispel  doubt ;  but  should  !,  contrary  to  my 
ejqiectaiions,  find  myself  deceived,  1  will  in  tlut  case  turn  Methodist 
preacher:  Ciedulity  is  as  potent  a  deity-  as  ever,  and  a  new  seQ.  may 
easily  be  de\ised." 

Chattcrton  might  in  some  measure  ha\e  in  view  the  character  which  he 
kid  before  so  successfully  depicted,  when  he  thus  expressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Tbtatlecbwaite.  As  his  genius  was  versatile,  and  his  reading  extensive^  it  is 
posible  this  profession  might  not  be  without  some  serious  foundation ;  in« 
deed»  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  fragment  of  a  Sermon,  which  he  produced 
as  Rowley's,  was  really  his  own  composition,  certainly  many  a  quack  preacher 
Kfs  out  upon  a  much  slenderer  stock  uf  divinity  than  Chattcrton  was  master 
of  at  that  time.  'I  he  imagination,  however,  forms  many  schemes  vhich  the 
wants  fortitude  to  reduce  to  action  ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  his  declara- 
to  Mr.  T.  might  be  no  more  than  a  temporary  piece  of  gaiety,  and  that 
be  might  still,  though  released  from  religious  scruples,  abhor  the  dishonoura* 
hk  cbaracter  of  an  hypocrite. 
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which  appears  by  the  date  (April  14th,  1764)  to 
have  been  written  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  and 
a  half.  This  fact  is  certainly  a  strong  contraclic- 
diction  to  Mr.Thistlewaite's  assertion,  yet  perhaps 
it  is  not  on  the  whole  so  dillicult  to  he  reconciled 
as  may  at  first  be  suspected.  In  the  registers  of 
the  memory,  a  few  months  is  but  a  trifling  ana- 
chroniNm ;  besides,  though  Chatterton  might 
compose  at  that  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  lie 
was  under  any  necessity  of  imparting  his  compo- 
siticms  to  Mr.  Thistlethwaitc  or  Mr.  Philips; 
indeed,  he  was  the  less  likely  to  make  them 
public,  as  they  were  of  the  satirical  kind,  and 
conse<|uently,  if  discovered,  the  boy  might  be 
apprehensive  of  exposing  himself  to  punishment. 

At  twelve  years  old  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
Hisho|>:  His  .sister  adds,  that  he  made  very 
sensible  and  serious  remarks  on  the  awfulness 
of  the  ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings  pre- 
paratory to  it*.     IIa|)py   had  it   been  for  him  if 


Mr».  NcwtOB's  Letter 
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these  sentiments,    so  congenial  to  the  amiable 
dipositions  of  youth,    had  continued  to  influence 
his  conduct  durins:  his  maturer  vears.      He  soon 
after,    during  the  week   in  which  he  was   door- 
keeper,    made    some    verses    on   the    last    clay, 
paraphrased  the  ninth  chapter  of  Job,    and  some 
chapters  of  Isaiah.     The  bent  of  his  genius,  how- 
ever,   more  strongly  inclined  him  to   satire,    of 
which  he  was  tolerably   lavish    on    his    school- 
fellows, nor  did  the  upper-master,    JNIr.  Warner, 
escape  the  rod   of  his  reprehension.      The  first 
poetical  essays  of  most  young  authors  are  in  the 
pastoral  style,  when  the  imagination  is  luxuriant, 
the  hopes  and  contemplations  romantic,  and  when 
the  mind  is  better  acquainted  with  the  objects  of 
nature  and  of  the  sight  than  with  any  other ;  but 
Chatterton,  without  the  advantages  of  education 
or  encouragement,    and,  on  these  accounts,  dirfi- 
ilcnt  perhaps  of   his  own  powers,    wanted   the 
stimulative   of   indignation    to   prompt   him   to 
action  ;    and  a  quickness  of  resentment  appears 
through  life  to  have  been  one  of  his   most  dis- 
tinguishing   characteristics. f       From   what    has 


f  A  late  French  writer,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  poet  De  la  Harpe,  who  had 
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been  related,  it  is  probable  that  Chatterton  M-a^ 
no  great  favourite   with   Mr.  Warner ;  he,  her- 
ever,    found  a  friend  in  the  under-master,    Mr. 
Hayncs,  who  conci'ived  for  him,    I  have  been  in- 
formed,   a  strong  and  aiiectionate  attachment 

A  very  remarkable  fact  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Thistlethwaite  in  the  letter  ah-eady  referred  to. 
"  Going  down  Horse-street,  near  the  school,  one 
day,"  says  he,  "  I  accidentally  met  with  Chat- 
terton. Entering  into  conversation  with  hinii 
the  subject  of  which  I  do  not  now  recollect,  he 
informed  mc  tiiat  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
certain  old  manuscripts,  which  had  been  found 
deposited  in  a  chest  in  Redcliffe  church,  and  that 
he  had  lent  some  or  one  of  them  to  Philips. 
Within  a  day  or  two  after  this  I  saw  Philips,  and 
repeated  to  him  the  information  I  had  received 
from  Chatterton.     Philips  produced  a  manuscript 


mud^ttd  A  like  Cum  for  ndre  in  bis  ctrljr  ]reti%  uyn— '*  La  tttrre  ctt  b 
*'  preniirrc  4iialiic  qui  ic  dcvdopr  nidinaircmcni  dint  un  jcunc  poeie.  Cdiii 
**  K  I'cAcm  d'uncfa^uD  ridicule  tnttrt  set  maitrci  Ar  nicme  cnfcn 
••  M.  AiMlim."* 
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parchment  or  vellum,   which  I  am   confident 
1  Elenoure  and  Juga,  a  kind  of  pastoral  ec- 
ue,  afterwards  published  in  the  Town  and  Coun- 
Magazine  for  May  1769.     The  parchment  or 
am  appeared  to  have  been  closely  pared  round 
margin ;    for  what  purpose,   or  by  what  acci- 
t,    I  know  not,  but  the  words  were  evidently 
re    and   unmutilated.      As  the  writing    was 
ow  and  pale,    manifestly  (as  I  conceive)   oc- 
ioned  by  age,    and   consequently  difficult  to 
ypher.    Philips  had   with  his  pen  traced  and 
c  over  several  of  the  lines,    (which,    as  far  as 
recollection  serves,  were  written  in  the  man- 
of  prose,   and  without  any  regard  to  punctu- 
>n,)  and  by  that  means  laboured  to  attain  the 
ect  of  his   pursuit,    an   investigation  of  their 
aning.      I   endeavoured    to  assist  him;     but 
m  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  characters, 
oners,    language,  and  orthography  of  the  age 
which  the  lines  were  written,    all  our  efforts 
re  unprofitably  exerted;    and  though  we  ar- 
cd  at  the  explanation  of,    and  connected  many 
the  words,    still  the  sense  was  notoriously  de- 
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ficicnt*."  If  this  liairativc  may  be  depended  on, 
Chatrertoii  had  discovered  tliLW  nianuseripts  be- 
fore he  was  twelve  years  of  aufe.  It  is,  however, 
seareelv  consistent  \.ith  other  aceonnts,  since 
both  Mrv  Chatterton  and  her  dauijhter  seem  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
parchments  brought  from  lledchft'e  church,  which 
were  supj>oiied  to  contain  Rowley's  poems,  till 
after  he  had  left  school f. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  education, 
the  ac(iuisitions  of  Chatterlcm  were  suqirising. 
Besides  tlie  varietv  of  readinti:  which  he  had  s^one 
through,  he  had  some  kn«)wlcdge  of  music. — 
Is  it  not  probable  that  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of 
vocal  music  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  a 
charity  l>oyr  He  had  aKo  acquired  a  ta^^te  for 
<lrawing,  which  afrcrwanU  he  greatly  improved; 
and  the  ushcfr  of  the  schcnd  asNcrted  he  had  made 


•  .\rilkt*s  Rowler. 

f  Millek\  Prdim.  Di%i.  p.  S.  Inhere  appcarn  good  reason  Cor  tusprcrifij( 
•omc  mtnalic  in  Mr.  Thi%clrthwaitc*«  UArrativc,  cithcf  u  to  the  dale,  oi 
flotne  uher  circuin«uiKe. 
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a  rapid  progress  in  arithmetic.  Soon  after  he  left 
school,  he  corresponded  with  a  boy,  who  had 
'  been  his  bed-fellow  while  at  Colston's,  and  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  merchant  at  New-YorkJ. 
Mrs.  Newton  says  he  read  a  letter  at  home, 
which  he  wrote  to  this  friend ;  it  consisted  of  a 
collection  of  all  the  hard  words  in  the  English 
language,  and  he  requested  his  friend  to  answer 
it  in  the  same  style.  An  extraordinary  effect 
of  his  discovering  an  employnient  adapted  to  his 
genius  is  remarked  in  the  same  letter.  He  had 
been  gloomy  from  the  time  he  began  to  learn, 
but  it  was  observed  that  he  became  more  cheerful 
after  he  began  to  write  poetryf . 

f 

On  the  1st  of  July  1767,  he  left  the  charity- 
school,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John 
Lambert,  attorney,   of  Bristol,    for  seven  years, 


I  At  ibe  daife  of  hit  frioid,  he  wrote  lore  venes  to  be  tnnsmhted  to  him, 
md  exhibited  at  hit  own.  It  b  remarkable^  that  whea  fint  questioned  con- 
cerning the  old  poems,  he  said  he  wis  engaged  to  transcribe  them  for  a  gen- 
tlemn,  who  abo  emplofed  hfan  10  write  vefses  on  a  lady  with  whom  he 
inloic. 


t  BfiPaTs  PkdhB.  Dbi.  p.  5. 
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to  learn  the  art  of  a  scrivener.  The  apprentice 
fee  was  ten  pounds;  the  master  was  to  find  him 
in  meat,  drink,  l^^ll-?i"g>  and  clothes;  the  mother 
in  washin<^  and  mending.  He  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  the  fo'>t-boy,  and  went  every  morning 
at  eiglit  o'clock  to  the  office,  which  was  at  some 
distance,  and,  except  the  usual  time  for  dinner, 
continued  there  till  eight  o'clock  at  night,  after 
which  he  was  at  liberty  till  ten,  when  he  was  alwtiys 
expected  to  be  at  home.  Mr.  Lambert  affords  the 
most  honourable  testimony  in  Chatterton's  favour, 
with  respect  to  the  regularity  of  his  attendance, 
as  he  never  exceeded  the  limited  hours  but  once, 
when  he  had  leave  to  spend  the  evening  with  his 
mother  ami  some  friends |\  His  hours  of  leisure 
aUo  Mr.  Lambert  had  no  reason  to  suspect  were 
spent  in  impro(>er  company,  but  generally  with 
his  mother,  Mr.  Clay  field,  Mr.  Barrett,  or  Mr, 
Catcott  He  never  lud  occasion  to  charge  him 
with  neglect  of  bii^iuess,  or  any  ill  behaviour 
whatever.     Once,  and  but  once,  he  thought  him* 


mm 
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self  under  the   necessity  of  correcting  him,    and 
that   was  the  pure  effect   of  his  disposition  for 
satire.     A  short  time  after  he  was  bound  to  Mr. 
Lambert,    his  old  schoolmaster  received  a  very 
abusive  anonymous   letter,    \vhich  he  suspected 
•came  from  Chatterton,    and  he  complained  of  it 
to   his  master,    who  was  soon   convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  complaint,  not  only  from  the  hand- 
writing, which   was  ill-disguisedj,    but  from  the 
letter  being  written  on  the  same  paper  with  that 
niiich  was  used  in  the  office.     On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Lambert  corrected  the  boy  with  a  blow  or 
two.     He  however    accuses  him  of  a  sullen  and 
gloomy  temper,   which  particularly  displayed  it- 
self among  the  servantsf .     Chatterton's  superior 
ibflitieSy  and  superior  information,  with  the  pride 
which  usually  accompanies  these  qualities,  doubt- 
less rendered   him  an  unfit    inhabitant  of  the 


X  Thb  dfcnmscance  it  not  luworthy  of  notice.  If  Chatterton  was  rally  the 
faiipr  of  the  BASS,  attributed  to  Rowley,  how  came  be  in  this  instance  to  be 
BHblc  10  disguise;  his  own  hiwl^ifritiug  ? 


t  Aom  the  tnifinnitinn  of  Mr.  Lambert  to  a  friend  of  the  author. 
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kitchen,  where  his  ignorant  associates  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  envy,  and  would  affect 
to. despise  those  accomplishments,  which  he  held 
in  the  highest  estimation;  and  even  the  fami- 
liarity of  vulgar  and  illiterate  persons,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  rather  disgusting  than  agreeable  to 
a  mind  like  his, 

Mr.  Lambert's  \ras  a  situation  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  his  genius.  Though 
much  confined,  he  had  much  leisure.  His  mas- 
ter's business  consume<l  a  very  small  portion  of 
his  time ;  frequently,  his  sister  says,  it  did  not 
engage  him  above  two  hours  in  a  day*.  While 
Mr.  I^mbert  was  from  home,  and  no  particular 
business  interfered,  his  stated  employment  was  to 
copy  precedents ;  a  book  of  which,  containing 
:U4  large  folio  pag<'s,  closely  written  by  Chatter- 
ton  while  he  remained  in  the  olVice,  is,  I  believe, 
still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  I^mbcrt,  as  well 
as  anotlicr  of  about  30  pages.     The  ollice  library 


•  Mfi  NcwtcMi'i  Lcott. 
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contained  nothing  but  law  books ;  except  an  old 
edition  of  Cam|>den  s  Britannia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  Chattertpn  took  care  amply 
to  supply  his  mental  wants  from  his  old  acquaint- 
ance at  the  circulating  libraries. 

He  had  continued  this  course  of  life  for 
upwards  of  a  year ;  not  however,  without  some 
symptoms  of  an  aversion  for  his  profession, 
before  he  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  lite- 
rary world.  In  the  beginning  of  October  1768, 
the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  finished ;  at  that 
time  there  appeared,  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal, 
an  account  of  the  ceremonies  on  opening  the  old 
Imdge,  introduced  by  a  letter  to  the  printer, 
intimating  that  "  The  following  description  of 
the  Frjfar$jir$t  passing  over  the  old  bridge^  was 
taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript,'*  and  signed 
Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis. "  The  paper,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  be  the  fabrication  of  modem 
times,  demonstrates  strong  powers  of  invention, 
and  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  ancient  customs. 
So  singular  a  memoir  could  not  fail  to  excite 
curiosity,   and  many  persons  became  anxious  to 
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see  the  original.  The  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could 
give  no  account  of  it,  nor  of  the  person  who 
brought  the  copy;  but  after  much  inquiry,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  manuscript  was   brought 

hv  a  vouth  between  fifteen  and  sixte(*n   vears  of 

•       »  ft 

age,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Chatlcrton*.  "To 
the  threats  of  those  who  treated  him  (agreeably 
to  his  appearance)  as  a  child,  he  returned  no- 
thing but  haughtiness,  and  a  refusal  to  give  any 
account."  Ry  milder  usage  he  was  somewhat 
softened,  and  appeared  inclined  to  give  all  the 
information  in  his  power.  lie  at  first  alleged^ 
that  he  was  employed  to  transcrilie  the  contents 
of  certain  ancient  manuscripts  by  a  gentlemani 
who  also  hud  engared  him  to  furnish  compli- 
mentarv  verses,  inscrilnMl  to  a  ladv  with  whom 
that  eentleman  was  in  love.  On  begins:  fur- 
ther  pressed,  he  at  last  informed  the  inquirers,  that 
he  had  receivinl  the  pajHT  in  cpiestion.  together 
with  many  other  manuscripts,  from  his  fatlicr 
who  liad  found  them  in  a  large  chest  in  the  upper 


*  PirlfcT  tn  Rowlrv'i  ^oniB 
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room  over  the  chapel^  on  the  north  side  of 
Redcliiie  church.  But  a  more  circumstantial 
iccount  of  the  discovery  of  these  manuscripts, 
is  preserved  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Observations  on 
Rowley's  Poems.  Over  the  north  porch  of  St. 
Mary  RcdciifFe  church,  which  m\s  founded,  or 
It  least  rebuilt,  by  Mr.  W.  Canynge,  (an  emi- 
lent  merchant  of  Bristol  in  the  15th  century, 
ind  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,)  there 
is  a  kind  of  muniment  room,  in  which  were 
deposited  six  or  seven  chests,  one  of  which  in 
»articular  was  called  il/r.  Canynge' s  coJre'\\  this 
:he$t,  it  is  said,  was  secured  by  six  keys,  two 
[)f  which  were  entrusted  to  the  minister  and  pro- 
curator of  the  church,  two  to  the  iwaypr,  and 
one  to  each  of  the  church-war(}e»s.     In  prpce^ 


f  When  rents  were  received  and  kept  in  specie,  it  was  usual  for  corporate 
Mes  to  keep  the  writings  and  rents  of  estates  left  for  particular  purposes,  in 
chests  appropriated  to  .each  particular  benefaction,  and  called  by  the 
benefaaor^s  najnc  ;  several  old  chests  of  this  kind  are  still  existing  in  the 
Unifeisity  of  Cambridge. 
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of  time,  hpwcver,  the  six  keys  appear  to  have 
been  lost;  and  about  the  year  1727,  a  notion 
prevailed  that  some  title  deeds,  and  other  wri- 
tings ,of  value,  were  contained  in  Mr.  Canynge*s 
cot  re.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  an  order 
of  vestrv  was  made,  tliat  the  chest  should  be 
opened  under  the  insi>ectioh  of  an  attorney;  and 
that  those  writings  which  appeared  of  conse- 
quence,  should  l)c  removed  to  the  south  porch 
of  the  church.  The  locks  were  therefore  forced, 
and  not  only  the  principal  chest,  but  the  others, 
M'hich  were  also  supposed  to  contain  writings^ 
M'cre  all  broken  open.  The  deeds  immediately 
relating  to  the  church  were  removed,  and  the 
other  manuscripts  were  left  exposed  as  of  no 
value.  Considerable  depredations  had,  from  time 
to  time,  been  committed  upon  them,  by  different 
persons;  but  the  most  insatiate  of  these  plun- 
derers was  the  father  of  Chatterton.  His  uncle 
being  sexton  of  St.  Mary  Uedclifte  gave  him 
free  access  to  the  church,  lie  carried  off,  from 
time  to  time,  parcels  of  the  parchments,  and  one 
time  alone,  with  the  assistance  of  his  boys,  is 
known  to   have  filled   a  large  basket  with  them. 
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They  were  deposited  in  a  cupboard  in  the  school, 
and  employed  for  different  purposes,  such  as  the 
covering  of  copy  books,  &c. ;  in  particular, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  having 
presented  the  boys  with  twenty  bibles,  Mr.  Chat- 
terton,  in  order  to  preserve  these  books  from 
being  damaged,  covered  them  with  some  of  the 
parchments.  At  his  death,  the  widow  being 
under  a  necessity  of  removing,  carried  the  re- 
mainder of  them  to  her  own  habitation.  Of  the 
discovery  of  their  value  by  the  younger  Chatter- 
ton,  the  account  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  intimate 
acqaintance,  which  he  gave  to  Dr.  Glynn  of 
Cambridge,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 
"  When  young  Chatterton  was  first  articled  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  he  used  frequently  to  come  home 
to  his  mother,  by  way  of  a  short  visit.  There, 
one  day,  his  eye  was  caught  by  one  of  these 
parchments,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
thread-paper.  He  found  not  only  the  writing 
to  be  very  old,  the  characters  very  different  from 
common  characters,  but  that  the  subject  therein 
treated  was  different  from  common  subjects.  lic- 
ing  naturally  of  an  inquisitive  and  curious   turn, 
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he  was  very  much  struck  with  their  appeaimnce 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  began  to  question 
his  mother  what  those  thread-papers  yrcrCj  how 
she  got  tliem,  and  whence  they  came.  Upon 
farther  inc]uiry,  he  was  led  to  a  full  discovery 
of  all  the  parchments  which  remained*;"  the 
bulk  of  them  consisted  of  poetical  and  other 
compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge,  and  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  his,  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  Chat- 
terton  at  first  called  a  monk,  and  aftenranb 
a  secular  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such, 
at  least,  appears  to  be  the  account  which  Chat- 
terton  thought  proper  to  give,  and  which  he 
M'ishcd  to  be  believed.  It  is,  indeed,  confinncd 
by  the  testimony  of  his  mother  and  sister.  Mn 
Chatterton  informed  a  friend  of  the  Dean  of 
Exeter,  that  on  her  removal  from  Pyle-stitct^ 
she  emptied  the  cupboard  of  its  contents,  pardy 
into  a  large  long  deal  box,  where  her  husband  used 
to  keep  his  clothes,  and  partly  into  a  square  oak 
box  of  a  smaller  size;  carrying   botli  with  tbrir 
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contents  to  her  lodgings,  where,  according  to 
her  account,  they  continued  neglected  and  un- 
disturbed, till  her  son  first  discovered  their 
value;  who  having  examined  their  contents, 
told  his  mother,  '  that  he  Iiad  found  a  treasure, 
and  was  so  glad  nothing  could  be  like  it/  That 
he  then  removed  all  tliese  parchments  out  of 
the  large  long  deal  box,  in  which  his  father 
used  to  keep  his  clothes,  into  the  square  oak 
box:  That  he  >vas  perpetually  ransacking  every 
comer  of  the  house  for  more  parchments,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  canied  away  those  he  had 
already  found  by  pockets  full:  That  one  day 
happening  to  see  Clarke's  History  of  the  Bible 
covered  with  one  of  those  parchments,  lie  swore 
a  great  oath,  and  strpping  the  book,  put  the 
cover  into  his  pocket,  and  carried  it  away; 
at  the  same  time  stripping  a  common  little  Bible, 
but  finding  no  writing  upon  the  cover,  replaced 
it  again  very  leisurely*.     "  Upon  being  informed 


*  Milks*t  Prdim  Diss.  p.  7.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  parchments 
exhibited  to  Mr.  Barrett,  or  Mr.  Catcott,  were  of  a  size  sufficient  for  a 
rofcrin^  for  an  o^vo  book,  much  less  for  a  quarto  or  folio.    O. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  his  father  had  procured  the 
parchments,  he  went  himself  to  the  place,  and 
picked  up  four  more,  M'hich  if  Mrs.  Chatterton 
rightly  remembers,  Mr.  Barrett  has  at  this  time 
in  his  possession*."  "  Mrs.  Newton,  his  sister, 
being  asked  if  she  remembers  his  having  men- 
tioned RoM'ley's  poems,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  parchments;  says,  that  he  was  ^perpetually 
talking  on  that  subject,  and  once  in  particular, 
(about  tM'o  years  before  he  left  Bristol)  M'hen  a 
relation,  one  Mr.  Stephens  of  Salisbury,  made 
them  a  visit,   he  talked  of  nothing  else-f." 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  paper  in  Fa^ 
ley*s  Journal,  concerning  the  old  bridge,  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  as  Mr.  Catcott,  of 
Bristol,  a  gentleman  of  an  inquisitive  turn,  and 
fond  of  reading,  was  M'alking  with  a  friend  in 
RedclifTc  church,  he  was  informed  by  him  of 
several  ancient  pieces  of  poetry,  which  had  been 


•  MilWi  Prdim.  Dits.  p.  7. 
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ind  there,  and  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
^oung  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
is  person  proved  to  be  Chatterton,  to  whom 
•.  Catcott  desired  to  be  introduced.  He  ac- 
•dingly  had  an  interview ;  and  soon  after  ob- 
ned  from  him,  very  readily,  without  any  re- 
rd,  the  Bristow  Tragedy*,  Rowley's  Epitaph 
>n  Mr.  Canynge's  ancestorf,  with  some  other 
aller  pieces.  In  a  few  days  he  brought  some 
►re,  among  which  was  the  Yellow  Roll. — 
out  this  period,  Mr.  Barrett,  a  respectable  sur- 
>n  in  Bristol,  and  a  man  of  letters,  had  pro- 
ted  a  history  of  his  native  city,  and  was  anxi- 
;ly  collecting  materials  for  that  work.  Such^  a 
covery,  therefore,  as  that  of  Chatterton,  could 
xcely  escape  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Barrett's 
jnds.  The  pieces  in  Mr.  Catcott's  possession, 
which  some  were  copies  and  some  originals, 
re  immediately  communicated  to  Mr.  Barrett, 
lose  friendship  and  patronage  by  these  means 


ee  Vol.  H.  p.  87. 
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our  young  literary  adventurer  was  fortunatt 
enough  to  secure.  During  tlie  first  conversations 
which  Mr.  Catcott  had  with  him,  he  heard  hiin 
mention  the  names  of  most  of  the  poems  since 
printed,  as  being  in  his  possession.  He  after* 
wards  grew  more  suspicious  and  reserved ;  and 
it  was  but  rarely,  and  with  difficulty,  that  any 
more  originals  could  be  obtained  frpm  him«  He 
confessed  to  Mr.  Catcott  that  he  had  destroyed 
several ;  and  some  which  he  owned  to  have  been 
in  his  possession,  were  never  afterwards  seea 
One  of  these  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Apostate^ 
of  which  a  small  part  only  has  been  preserved  hj 
Mr.  Barrett.  The  subject  of  it  was  the  apostatii* 
ing  of  a  person  from  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish 
faith*.  Mr.  Barrett,  however,  obtained  from 
him  at  different  times  several  fragments,  some 
of  them  of  a  considerable  length ;  they  are  all 
written  u|)on  vellum,  and  he  asserted  them  to  be 
a  part  of  the  original  manuscripts,  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  manner  which  has  been  al- 
readv  related. 
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The  friendship  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Catcott 
was  of  considerable  advantage  to  Chatterton. 
They  supplied  him  occasionally  with  money,  as  a 
compensation  for  some  of  the  fragments  of  Rowley, 
with  which  he  gratified  themf.  He  spent  many 
agreeable  hours  in  their  company;  and  their 
acquaintance  introduced  him  into  a  more  re- 
spectable line  than  he  could  easily  have  attained 
without  it.  His  sister  remarks,  that  after  he  was 
introduced  to  these  gentlemen,  his  ambition  daily 
and  perceptibly  encreased;  and  he  would  fre- 
quently speak  in  raptures  of  the  imdoubted 
success  of  his  plan  for  future  life.  "  When  in 
spirits,  he  would  enjoy  his  rising  fame,  and, 
confident  of  advancement,  he  would  promise  his 
mother  and  I  should  be  partakers  of  his  suc- 
cess*."     Both  these    gentlemen   also    lent  him 


t  SoBM  of  hii  litef  compoationty  bowerery  demoostrtte,  that  he  wis  not 
teoQglily  ndsfied  with  his  Bristol  patrons ;  and  Mr.  Thtstlethwaite  does 
•oc  hesittte  to  assert,  that  he  felt  himself  petitly  dissappointed  in  hh 
ttpeftations  of  pecuniary  rewards  for  hit  communications.    K, 

*  See  Mn.  Newton's  Letter. 
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books;  Mr.  Barrett  lent  him  several  medi 
authorsf,  and,  at  his  request,  gave  him  so 
instructions  in  surgery.  His  taste  was  versat 
and  his  studies  various.  In  the  course  of  i 
years  1768  and  1769,  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  frequcj 
ly  saw  him,  and  describes  in  a  lively  manner  ! 
employment  of  his  leisure  hours.  ^^  One  da] 
says  Mr.  T.  ^^  he  might  l^  found  busily  e 
ployed  in  the  study  of  heraldry  and  Engl 
antiquities,  l)oth  of  which  are  numbered  amo 
the  most  favourite  of  his  pursuits;  the  next  d 
covered  him  deeply  engaged,  confounded  a 
perplexed  amidst  the  subtleties  of  metaphyjiii 
disquisition,  or  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  i 
struse  labyrinth  of  mathematical  researches;  a 
these  in  an  instant  again  neglected  and  throi 
aside,  to  make  room  for  music  and  astronon 
of  both  which  sciences  his  knowledge  was  c 
tirely  confined  to  theory.  Even  physic  was  n 
without  a  chann  to  allure  his  imagination,  ai 
he  would  talk  of  Galen,  Ilippocratcs,  and  Pai 
celsus,  with  all   the  confidence  and  familiar! 


4  See  Mfi.  Newton*!  Letter. 
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of  a  modem  empiric*."       It  may  naturally  be 
supposed,    that  his  acquaintance   with   most  of 
these  sciences  was  very  superficial ;  but  his  know- 
ledge of    antiquities    was    extensive,     and     we 
might  perhaps  say  profound.     With  a  view  of 
perfecting  himself  in   these  favourite  studies,    he 
borrowed  Skinner *s  Etyniologicon  of  Mr.  Barrett, 
but  returned  it  in  a  few  davs  as  useless,    most  of 
the  interpretations  being  in  Latin.     He  also  bor- 
rowed Benson*s  Saxon  Vocabulary,    but  returned 
it  immediately  on  the  same  accountf.     His  dis- 
appointment   was    partly    compensated    by    the 
acquisition  of  Kersey's  Dictionar}",    and  Speght's 
Chaucer,    (the    glossary   to   which   he  carefully 
tianscribed;}:. )      With   these   books  he  was  fur- 
nished by   Mr.  Green,    a   bookseller  in   Bristol. 
^obably   the  mortification   he   received   at  not 
i^iig  able  to  make  that  use  which  he  desired 
^  Skinner  and  of  Benson,    might  be   an  addi- 
**^^«ial  stimulative  to  the  great   inclination  Avhich 


•  Maia*,  Rowley,  p.  456. 

*  ^cjittiTs  Obscrr.  p.  532. 

I  Vaiei*!  Prelim,  Din.  p.  5.  and  17. 
Vol.  I.  D 
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he  manifested  to  acquaint  himself  with  Latin, 
and  his  design  to  attempt  it  without  a  master. 
From  this  project  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  took 
great  pains  to  dissuade  him,  and  advised  him  n* 
ther  to  apply  to  French,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  which  mij;ht  l)e  sofnier  attained,  and  which 
promised  to  be  of  more  essential  service*.  What- 
ever plan  he  adopted,  he  entered  upon  it  with  an 
earnestness  and  fervour  ahnost  unexampled.  In- 
deed, the  poetic  enthusiasm  was  never  moit 
stronfflv  exhibited  than  in  Chatterton.  Like 
Milton,  lie  fancied  he  was  more  capable  of  vri- 
ting  well  at  some  particular  times  than  at  otheiii 
and  the  full  of  the  moon  was  the  season  when  he 
imagined  his  genius  to  be  in  perfection  ;  at  which 
period,  as  if  the  immediate  presence  of  that  lumi- 
nary added  to  the  inspiration,  he  frec|uently  df* 
voted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  night  to  com* 
positi(»nt. 


•  BfTant'v  O'irtn'.  p  .».i-.*. 
f  Sec  Mr«.  Newtim's  Letter. 
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"  He  was  always,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  extremely 
fond  of  walking  in  the  fields,  particularly  in  Iled- 
clilfe  meadows,  and  of  talking  about  these 
(Rowley's)  manuscripts,  and  sometimes  reading 
them  there.  "  Come  (he  would  say)  you  and  I 
"  will  take  a  walk  in  the  meadow.  I  have  got  the 
•*  cleverist  thing  for  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth 
"  half-a-crown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and 

"  to  hear  me  read  it  to   vou."     When  we  arrived 

•/ 

at  the  place   proposed,    he  would   produce    his 

parchment,    sh^w   it  and   read   it   to  me.     There 

was  one  spot  in   particular,    full  in  view  of  the 

church,   in  which  he  seemed   to   take  a  peculiar 

delight     He  would  frequently  lay  himself  down, 

fix  his  eyes  upon  the  church,    and  seem  as  if  he 

wtre  in  a  kind  of  trance.     Then^  on  a  sudden  and 

Jbniptly,  he   would  tell  me,  '*  that  steeple   was 

**  burnt  down  by  lightning :  that   M'as  the  place 

"where  they  formerly  acted  plays*."     His  Sun- 

^ys  were  commonly  spent  in  walking  alone  into 

the  country  about  Bristol,    as  far  as  the  duration 


*  >(n>^i  OfatOT.  p.  530. 
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of  clay-light  would  allow;  and  from  these  excor 
sions  hr  never  fallc<l   to   bring  home  with  hi 
drawings  of  churches,    or  of  some  other  object:»s, 
M'hich  had  impressed  his  nmiantic  imagination*. 

His  attention,  while  at  Bristol,  was  not  con- 
fined to  Rowley  ;  his  pen  Mas  exercised  in  a  va- 
riety of  pieces,  chiefly  satirical,  and  several  essays, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Mairazines.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  anv 
thinjr  of  Chatterton's  in  the  Town  and  Countrv 
Magazine  (with  which  he  appears  to  have  first 
rorrespf uided )  before  February  17^>J>;  but  in  the 
acknowledgments  to  correspondents  for  Novem- 
ber 17b'S,  we  find  •'  D.  IJ.  of  Bristol's  favour  mill 
be  crladlv  received.  Dunhclmus  liristotieNsix  was 
the  signature  he  generally  employed.  In  the 
course  of  the  vear  I7()JK  he  was  a  c(uisiderable 
contributor  to  that  publication.     One  of  the  first 


*  Thr  Dean  n(  F\rtcr  nicntn  r.i  Ruwlc>\  i!ia«:ni;<t  oi  Bn^tul  CasilCy  as  men^ 
iur«  !  ut  Mr.War'iti  rr^irobatri  thrni  a«  fiMiont  nl  Cliaitrrtun,  the  rcpic* 
Mtiuti'-n^  4:f  A  I  uiMi:  :  whuh  nrvcr  cti»icil,  in  a  capricicu^,  iflc€M 
%ty!r  <it  OudiK  Afkhiuctuic,  reducible  to  do  »y»ceiii. 


I 
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vt  his  pieces  which  appeared  was  a  letter  on  the 
tincturoof  the  Saxjii  heralds,  dated  Eri^^toi,  Feb- 
ruary 4  ;*  and  in  the  same  Magazine  a  poem  was 
inserted  on  Mr.  Alcock,  of  Bristol,    an  excellent 
miD/ature    painter,    signed   Aisaphides\.      In   the 
same  ilas^azine    tor   March  are    some    extracts 
trrjm    Rowle}''s    manuscripts;     and   in   ditierent 
aunibers  tor  the  succeeding  months,    some  pieces 
called  Saxon  poems,     written  in   the    style    of 
Ossian.^ 


The  u'hole  of  Chatterton's  life  presents  a  fund 
4>f  useful  instruction  to  young  persons  of  brilliant 
and  lively  talents,  and  affords  a  strong  dissuasive 
again&t  that  impetuosity  of  expectation,  and 
tliose  delusive  hopes  of  success,  founded  upon 
tlie  consciousness  of  genius  and  merit,  which 
lead  them  to  neglect  the  ordinal  v  means  of  ac- 
qtiiriog    competence    and    independeiice.      The 


*  VoL  lU.  page  95. 

t  This  piroe,  with  two  or  three  others  in  Chittcrton'i  Mi^c;llinie«,  wii 
daaned  bj  John  LockstDoe,  a  linendraper  in  Bristol,  a  great  friend  uf  Chv- 
tcrron;  bj  hit  confcwiou,  howerery  it  was  corrected  by  the  b:?cr. 

:  Sec  YoL  ni. 
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Ciirlv  diii&rust  which    Chattcrton  conceived  for 
his   proft'ssion,     may    bv  accounted  one   of  the 
prime  sources  of  his   misfortunes.     Among   the 
ctVoits  which   lie  made  to  extricate  liimsclf  from 
this  irksome  situaticm,    the  most  remarkahlcis  hit 
application   to    the   Hon.     Horace    Walpole,    in 
March  17<>5);    the  ground  of  which   was  an  offer 
to  furnish  him   with   some  accounts   of  a  series 
of  great  painters,     who  liad  flourished  at    Bristol, 
\\  hich  Chattcrton  said  liad  het  n  lately  (Hscovered, 
with  some  old  jioems,    in  that  city.     The  packet 
sent  hv    Chattcrton    was   left  at  Ikithurst's,    Mr. 
Waljiolc's    hookscller,     and    contained,     bcHides 
this  letter,  an  ode  or  little  poem,  of  two  or  three 
Stan/as   in    alternate    rhyme,    on   the    death  of 
Richard  I.    as  a  s|)(rimen  of  the   poems  which 
were  found.       Mr.  Walpole  had  but  just    befoft 
hirn   made   the  instrument  of  introducing   into 
the  world    Mr.   M'IMierscm's  forgeries:   a  similar 
application,  therefore,   served  at  once  to  awaken 
Wis  suspicion.      He  however,    answered   Chatter- 
ton's  letter,    desiring  further  infonnation;    and  in 
reply,  was  informed,  that  '"  he  (Chattcrton)  was 
the  son  of  a  p<K>r  widow,  who  supported  liim  with 
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great  difficulty;  that  he  was  apprentice  to  an 
attorney,  but  had  a  taste  for  more  elegant 
studies."  The  letter  hinted  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Walpole  would  assist  him  in  emerging  from  so 
dull  a  profession,  by  procuring  some  place,  in 
which  he  might  pursue  the  natural  bias  of  his 
genius.  He  affirmed  that  great  treasures  of  ancient 
poetry  had  been  discovered  at  Bristol,  and  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  had  lent  him  the 
specimen  already  transmitted,  as  well  as  a  pas- 
toral (Elinoure  and  Juga)  which  accompanied 
this  second  letter.  Mr.  M'alpole  wrote  to  a 
friend,  a  noble  lady  at  liath,  to  enquire  after 
the  author  of  these  letters,  who  I'ound  his  ac- 
count of  himself  verified  in  every  particular.  In 
the  mean  time  the  specimens  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  those  gentle- 
men, at  first  sight  pronounced  them  forgeries. 
Mr.  Walpole,  though  convinced  of  the  author's 
intention  to  impose  upon  him,  could  not,  as  he  ^ 
himself  confesses,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of 
poetry  which  animated  these  compositions.  Tlie 
testimonies  of  his  approbation,  however,  were 
too  cold  to  produce  in  Chatterton  any  thing  but 
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in  obscurity  and  poverty,  without  any  of  those 
rewards,  which  arc  appropriated  }.o  the  profes- 
sions they  exercise,  and  arc  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  a  precarious  subsistancc  on  the  scant}' 
pittance,  which  they  derive  from  diurnal  druds;- 
erv  in  the  service  of  bookscllci*s,  it  can  scarcely 
Ix*  deemed  an  instance  of  extraordinary  illi- 
bi*rality  that  a  private  man,  though  a  man 
of  fortune,  should  be  inattentive  to  the  peti- 
tion of  a  perfect  stranger,  a  young  man,  whose 
birth  ^  or  education  entitled  him  to  no  high 
pretensions,  and  who  had  only  conceived  an 
unreasonable  dislike  to  a  profession  both  lucrative 
and  respectable.  If  Chatterton  had  actually 
avowed  the  poems,  perhaps  a  very  genennis  and 
feeling  heart,  such  as  rarely  exists  at  present, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  higher  circles  of  life, 
might  have  been  more  .strongly  aflected  with  their 
lK\iuties,  and  might  probably  have  extended  some 
small  degree  of  encouragement.  Dut  considering 
things  as  thev  are,  and  not  as  thev  ou":lit  to  be, 
it  was  a  degree  of  unusual  condescension  to  take 
any  notice  whatever^f  the  application  ;  and  when 
Chatterton  felt  so  poignantly  his  disappointment, 
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lie  only  demonstrated  his  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  patronage  in  this  country,  and  acted  like 
a  young  and  ingenuous  person,  who  judged  of 
the  feclinsrs  of  courtiers  bv  the  srenerous  emotions 
of  his  own  breast,  or  the  practice  of  times,  M'hich 
exist  now  only  in  records  of  romance.  Mr. 
Walpole  afterwards  regretted,  and  I  believe,  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  not  seen  this  extraordinary 
youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a  more  favourable 
attention  to  his  correspondence;  but,  to  be  neg- 
lected in  life,  and  regretted  and  admired  when 
these  passions  can  be  no  longer  of  service,  has 
been  the  usual  fate  of  learning  and  genius.  Mr. 
Walpole  was  certainly  under  no  obligation  of  pa- 
tronizing Chattcrton.  To  have  encouraged  and 
befriended  him,  would  have  been  an  exertion  of 
liberality  and  munificence  uncommon  in  the  pre- 
sent day;  but  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Walpole's  neg- 
lect (if  it  can  even  merit  so  har^h  an  apj>ellation) 
the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  happened  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  tM-o  years  after,  would  be  the 
highest  degree  of  injustice  and  absurdity*. 


«  See  Mr.  Walpok'f  Lettm  Vol.  III. 
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posed.  The  greatest  advantage  of  a  strict  and 
orderly  education  is  the  resistance  M'hich  virtuous 
habits,  early  acquired,  oppose  to  tlie  allurements 
of  vice.  Those  who  have  sullied  the  vouth  of 
Chatterton  M'ith  the  imputation  of  extraordinary 
vices  or  irregularities,  and  have  asserted,  that 
**  his  profligacy  was,  at  least,  as  conspicuous  as 
his  abilities*,"  have,  I  conceive,  rather  grounded 
these  assertions  on  the  apparently  profane  and 
immoral  tendency  of  some  of  his  productions, 
than  on  personal  knowledge  or  a  correct  review 
of  his  conduct.  During  his  residence  at  Bristol, 
we  have  the  most  respectable  evidence  in  favour 
oftheregularity  of  his  conduct,  namely,  that  of  his 
master,  Mr.  Lambert.  Of  few  young  men  in  his 
situation  it  can  be  said,  that  during  a  course  of 
nearly  three  years,  he  seldom  encroache<I  upon 
the  strict  limits  which  were  assigned  him,  with 
respect  to  his  hours  of  liberty;  that  his  master 
could  never  accuse  him  of  improper  behaviour, 
and  that  he  had   the  utmost  reason  to  be  satisfied 


•  Prdioc  lo  Cbatttttoo't  Miioelbniei,  p.  18. 
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he  never  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in  any  but  re- 
spectable company. 

Mrs.  Newton,  with  that  unaffected  simplicity 
which  so  eminently  characterises  her  letter,  most 
powerfully  controverts  the  obloquy  which  had 
been  tlirown  upon  her  brother's  memorj'.  She 
says,  that  M'hile  he  was  at  Mr.  Lambert's,  he 
visited  his  mother  regularly  most  evenings  before 
nine  o'clock,  and  they  were  seldom  two  evenings 
together  without  seeing  him.  He  was  for  a 
considerable  time  remarkably  indifferent  to  fe- 
males, lie  declared  to  his  sister  that  he  had 
always  seen  the  whole  sex  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, except  those  whom  nature  had  rendered 
dear.  He  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  the  ten- 
dency of  severe  study  to  sour  the  temper,  and 
indicated  his  inclination  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  a  young  female  in  die  neighbourhood,  ap- 
prehending that  it  might  soften  that  austerity 
of  temper  which  had  resulted  from  solitarj'  study. 
The  juvenile  Petrarch  wanted  a  Laura,  to  polish 
hb  manners  and  exercise  his  fancy.  He  addressed 
a  poem  to  Miss  Rumsey  ;  and  they  commenced. 
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Mrs.  Newton  adds,  a  corresponding  acquaintance. 
**  He  would  also  trcqucntly,"  she  says,  walk  the 
t'ollege-Cinrn  with  the  younp:  girls  that  statedh 
paraded  there  to  shew  their  lincry ;"  but  she  i» 
persuaded  that  the  reports  which  charge  him  with 
lilKTtinism  are  ill-tounded^.  She  could  not  per- 
haps have  added  a  better  proof  of  it,  than  his  in- 
clination to  associate  with  modest  women.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  is  not  less  expli- 
cit or  less  hcmourable  to  Chatterton.  •*  The  op- 
portunities," says  he,  *'  which  a  long  acquaintance 
with  him  atVorded  me,  justify  me  in  saying,  thsU 
whilst  he  lived  at  Hristol,  he  was  not  the  dc- 
bauclunl  character  he  has  been  represented.  Tem- 
perate in  his    living,    moderate   in   his   pleasures, 


•  Mr»  New t oil* «  letter.  I  cjnnnt  hdp  rnuaiking  a  pleaunc  mtuakc  of 
Dean  u(  Kictrr  The  oitho^iaphy  u(  Mn.  N.  in  the  Icttri  printed  in 
wul  %;aJiirx<k,  i-k  ni»c  the  mu^t  Lotrtti.  Her  wofd«,  **  I  really  believe  kc 
^J4  no  Url*jUk.Iice  thouf^h  ««>mr  ha\c  irporcril  it  j ;  the  (fear  unhappf  htf 
h.i  1  f.iu'tN  ct;■1u<t^  I  «jw  With  O'^nccin ;  he  «'xi  |irou>1  and  ctcerdingly 
ini|icriMi  .  bai  that  u(  xtnaitry  he  couM  not  be  ju«tly  4ccu*ed  with.**  Ilia 
ea*>  to  «ce  that  Mi«  N.  \*y  nntiitv  iiuiii^  lilier(int»m ;  but  the  Dean  UkiQg 
t!i.:  Wind  in  the  u«ual  vii«e,  mikr«  u«e  u!  ic  to  di«pro\e,  what  i«  wldoai 
«u«i<wicJ  ol  a  puei,  ani  lca«t  of  aU  of  CbattertoD^  that  he  was  aficiciow. 
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and  regular  in  his  exercises,  he  was  undeserving 
of  the  aspersion.  I  admit  that  amongst  his 
papers  may  be  found  many  passages,  not  only  im- 
moral, but  bordering  upon  a  libertinism  gross  and 
unpardonable.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt 
a  vindication  of  those  passages,  which,  for  the 
regard  I  bear  his  memory,  I  wish  he  had  never 
written,  but  which  I  nevertheless  believe  to  have 
originated  rather  from  a  warmth  of  imagination, 
aided  by  a  vain  affectation  of  singularity,  than 
from  any  natural  depravity,  or  from  a  heart  viti- 
ated by  evil  example. 

But  though  it  may  not  always  be  the  effect  of 
infidel  principles,  to  plunge  the  pei'son  who  be- 
comes unfortunatelv  infected  with  them  into  an 
immediate  course  of  flagrant  and  shameless  de- 
pravity, they  seldom  fail  to  unhinge  the  mind, 
and  render  it  the  sport  of  some  passion,  un- 
friendly to  our  happiness  and  prosperity.  One 
of  their  first  effects  in  Chatterton  was  to  render 
the  idea  of  suicide  familiar,  and  to  dispose  him 
to  think  lightly  of  the  most  sacred  deposit  with 
which  man  is  entrusted  bv  his  Creator.  It  lias 
Vol'.  I.  B 
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been  supposed  that  his  violent  death  in  London, 
was  the  sudden  or  ahnost  instant  effect  of  ex- 
treme poverty  and  disappointment.  It  appears^ 
however,  that  long  before  he  left  Bristol,  he  had 
repeatedly  intimated  to  the  servants  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
existence.  Mr.  Lambert's  mother  was  particu- 
larly terrified,  but  she  was  unable  to  |)ersuade  her 
son  of  the  reality  of  his  threats,  till  he  found  by 
accident  upon  his  desk  a  paper,  entitled,  the 
"  I^ast  Will  and  Testament  of  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton,''  in  M'hich  he  seriously  indicated  his  design 
of  committing  suicide  on  the  following  day, 
namely,  Kaster  Sunday,  April  Ijtli,  1770.  The 
paper  was  probably  rather  the  result  of  tempo- 
rary uneasiness*,  than  of  that  fixed  aversion  to 
his  situation  which  he  constantly  manifested; 
but  with  principles  and  passions  such  a^  C'hatter- 
ton  displayed,  Mr.  Lambert  considered  it  as  no 
longer  pru<lent,  after  so  decisive  a  proof,  to  conti- 


*  I  hu\c  been  infonncd  from  (ood  mutbority,  thtt  it  was  occittaocd  by 
the  rcfuftftl  of  a  gcndctnan,  whom  he  had  oocaaionalljr  cotDplimenicd  in  his 
poems,  lo  accocnmodAtt  him  wich  a  mt^fHf  of  money. 
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nue  him  in  the  house;  he  accordingly  dismissed 
him  immediately  from  his  service,  in  which  he  had 
continued  two  years,  nine  months,  'and  thirteen 
days. 

If  there  was  any  sincerity  in  the  intentions  of 
committiug  suicide,  which  he  expressed  in  the 
paper  above  alluded  to,  he  was  diverted  from 
it  for  the  present  by  the  golden  prospects  with 
which  he  flattered  himself  from  a  new  plan  of 
life,  on  which  he  entered  with  his  usual  enthu- 
siasm. A  few  months  before  he  left  Bristol,  he 
bad  written  letters  to  several  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don*, "who,"  Mr.  Thistlethwaite says,  ^^ finding 
him  of  advantage  to  them  in  their  publications, 
were  by  no  means  sparing  of  their  praises  and 
compliments;  adding  the  most  liberal  promises 
of  assistance  and  employment,  should  he  choose 
to  make  London  the  place  of  his  residence." 
Tojthe  interrogatories  of  this  gentleman  concern- 
ing the  plan  of  life  which  he  intended  to  pursue 


•  Ifn.  IXemtnCt  Lruf r. 
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ou  his  arrival  at  London,  his  answer  was  lemark- 
able,  and  corresponds  with  M'hat  has  been  just 
related.  **  My  first  attempt/'  said  he,  ••  shall  he 
in  the  literary  way  :  The  promises  I  have  received 
are  suthcient  to  dis{)el  doubt ;  but  should  L  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  lind  myself  ilweived,  I 
will  in  that  case  turn  Methodist  prcaeher :  Cre- 
dulity is  as  potent  a  deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect 
niav  easilv  Ik  devised.  Ihit  if  that  too  should 
fail  me,  my  last  and  final  resource  i^  a  pistol." 

liefore  he  quitted  Bristol,  he  had  entered  deeply 
into  |M)litics,  and  had  embraced  what  was  termed 
the  patriotic  parly.  In  March  1770,  he  wrote  a 
satirical  pcHMn,  called  '•  Kew  (rardens,'*  cuiiMst- 
int;  of  above  13(M)  lines.  This  he  transmitted*  iff 
ilificrent  packets,  to  Mr.  (Jeorsri'  Wm.  KdnuindN 
No.  7 •5.  >hoe-lanc,  Printer  of  a  patriittic  news- 
]>apiT.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  packet,  which 
rontaincd  about  :)<H)  lines,  written  in  C'hatterton*s 
4)un  hand,  i>  this  po^t^cript.  ''  Mr.  Kdniuuds 
\\\\\  M-iul  the  author.  Thomas  Chattertcm,  twenty 
of  the  Journals,  in  which  the  above  |>ocm 
(which   I   >hall   continue)    shall   appear,  by   tlie 
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machine,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  put  it  in ;  the 
money  shall  he  paid  to  his  orders."  The  poem 
is  a  satire  on  the  princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
Lord  Bute,  and  their  Friends  in  London  and 
Bristol,  hut  particularly  on  those  in  Bristol,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
Ministry.  His  signature  on  this  occasion  was 
Decimus;  hut  whether  the  poem  was  ever 
printed  or  not,  I  have  not  heen  able  to  ascertain. 
I  have  been  also  informed  of  another  political 
satire  of  near  600  lines,  the  manuscript  of  which, 
in  Chatterton's  hand-writing,  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Catcott.  It  is  called  ''  The 
Whore  of  Babylon*."  The  satire  of  this  poem  is 
also  directed  against  the  ^linistry,  and,  like  the 
former,  it  includes  several  of  the  Bristol  people, 
not  excepting  Mr.  George  Catcott,  and  his  brother 
the  clergyman.  But  his  party  eftbrts  were  not 
confined  altogether  to  poetry ;  he  wrote  an  in- 
vective in  prose  against  Bishoj)  Newton,  also 
signed  Decimus,  which,    I  believe,    appeared    in 


-•♦- 


•  See  pige  1;»«\ 
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some  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  timet. 
The  manuscript  of  this  letter  is  in  Mr.  Catcott*s 
possession ;  but  the  style  appears  much  interior  to 
that  of  his  prose  publications  posterior  to  his 
arrival  in  London.     To    write  well   in  prose    is 
perhaps  more  the  effect  of  art,    of  study,    and  of 
habit,  than  of  natural  genius.     The  rules  of  me- 
trical composition  are  fewer,    more  simple,  and 
require  a  less  constant  exercise  of  the  judgment. 
In  the  infancy  of  societies,  as  well  as  of  individu- 
als, therefore,  the  art  of  poetry  is  antecedent  to 
those  of  rhetoric  and  criticism,  and  arrives  at  per* 
fection  long  before  the  language  of  prose  attains 
that  degree  of  strength,  conciseness,  and  harmony, 
which   is   requisite    to    siitisfy    a    delicate  car. 
Chatterton  wrote  also  an  indecent  satirical  poem, 
called   **  The  Exhibition,**'    occasioned  by  the 
improper  behaviour  of  a  person  in  Rristol.     The 
satire  of  this  poem  is  chiefly  local,   and  the  cha* 
racters  of  most  of  the  surgeons  in   Bristol  are 


•  1  he  Editor  hai  ruminH  the  Poem  of  *'  The  Eihibidoo,**   which  U 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Caicoct,  but  thinks  n  too  indKcnt  for  yoblkation. 
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delineated  in  it.  Some  descriptive  passages  in 
this  poem  have  great  merit.  Thus,  speaking  of 
a  favourite  organist,  probably  Mr.  Allen,  he  says 


He  keeps  the  passions  with  the  sound  in  play. 
And  the  soul  trembles  with  tlie  trembling  key/* 


The  activitv  of  his  mind  is  indeed  almost  un- 
paralleled.  But  our  surprise  must  decrease,  when 
we  consider  that  he  slept  but  little ;  and  that  his 
whole  attention  was  directed  to  literary  pursuits; 
for  he  declares  himself  so  ignorant  of  his  pro- 
fession, that  he  was  unable  to  draw  out  a  clear- 
ance from  his  apj)renticeship,  which  Mr.  Lam- 
bert demandedf.  He  was  also  unfettered  by  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages,  m  hich  usually  ab- 
sorb much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  young 
persons ;  and  though  they  may  be  useful  to  the 
attainment  of  correctness,  perhaps  they  do  not 
much  contribute  to  fluency  in  writino:.  Mr.  Cat- 
cott  declared,  that  when  he  first  knew  Chatterton, 
he  was  ignorant  even  of  Grammar. 


i   Sec  the  third  letter  of  Chatter  ton 
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In  the  latter  end  of  April,  1770,  Cliatterton 
bade  his  native  city  (from  which  he  luul  never 
previously  been  absent  further  than  he  could  walk 
in  half  a  Sunday)  a  final  adieu.  In  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  dated  April  C()th,  he  describes  in  a 
lively  style  the  little  adventures  of  his  journey, 
and  his  reception  from  his  patrons,  the  booksellers 
and  printers  with  whcmi  he  had  corresponded; 
these  wen*  Mr.  Edmunds,  whom  I  had  occasion 
to  mention  as  a  noted  patriotic  printer  at  that 
|)criod;  Mr.  Fell,  publisher  of  the  Freeholder's 
Magazine  ;  Mr.  Hamilton,  proprietor  of  the 
Town  and  Country;  and  Mr.  Dodsley,  of  PalU 
Mall.  From  all  of  them  he  professes  to  liave  re- 
ceived great  encouragement,  adding,  that  all  ap- 
proved of  his  design,  and  tiiat  he  should  probably 
be  st>on  M  itled.  In  tiie  same  letter,  he  desires  his 
mother  ti)  call  up(m  Mr.  Land>ert.  "  Shew  him 
tins/*  siiVd  he,  with  uncommon  dignity  and 
Npirit,  *'  or  tell  him,  if  I  tieserve  a  recommenda- 
lion,  he  would  oblige  me  to  give  me  one  —  if  I 
do  IV  >r,  it  would  be  beneath  him  to  take  notice 
rf  nu'/- 
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His  first  habitation,  after  his  arrival  in  London 
was  at  Mr.  Wahnsley's,  a  plaisterer  in  Shoreditch, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  a  relation  of  his, 
a  Mrs.  BalUince,  who  resided   in   the  same  house. 
Of  his  first  establislnncnt,  l)is  report  is  favourable. 
*'  I  am  settled,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
dated  Mav  6th,   ''  and  in  such  a   settlement  as  I 
could  desire.     I  get  four  guineas  a  month  by  one 
Magazine ;    shall   engage   to   write   a   history  of 
England,  and  other  pieces,  which  will  more  than 
double  that  sum.     Occasional  essays  for  the  daily 
papers  would  more   than  support   me.      What  a 
glorious  prospect !"      Inconsequence   of  his  en- 
gagements   with    the    different  magazines,    wc 
find  him,    about  the  same  time    soliciting  com- 
munications from  his  poetical  and  literary  friends 
at  Bristol,    and  desiring   them  to   read  the  Free- 
holder's Magazine.     In  a  letter  dated  the  14th 
of  the  same  month,    he  writes  in  the  same  high 
flow  of  spirits :    He  speaks  of  the  great  encou- 
ragement M'hich  genius  meets   with  in  London; 
adding,    with  exultation,  "  If  Rowley  had  been 
a  Londoner   instead   of  a  Bristowyan,  I   might 
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have  lived  by  copying  his  M'orks*."  He  exhorts 
his  sister  to  "  improve  in  copying  miisic,  draw- 
ing, and  e\'erv  thing  which  requires  geninsr 
observing  that  although,  '^  in  Dristola  mercantile 
style,  those  things  may  he  useless,  if  not  a  de- 
triment to  her;  here  they  are  very  profitable.'* 
His  engagements  at  that  period  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  numerous ;  for  besides  his  employ- 
ment in  the  magazines,  he  s{)eaks  of  a  connection 
which  he  had  formed  with  a  doctor  in  music,  to 
•ivritc  songs  for  Uanelagh,  Vauxhall,  &c. ;  and  in 
a  letter  of  the  :)()th  to  his  sister,  he  mentions  ano- 
ther with  a  S(*ottish  l)ookseller,  to  compile  a 
voluminous  history  of  Ix)ndon,  to  appi^r  in  num- 
l>rrs,  for  which  he  was  to  have  his  l>oard  at  the 
booksellcr'N  house,  and  a  handsome  prcmiumf. 


*  Vci  It  dn^^  not  ap;>rar  ilut  an\  of  Rowley*!  pieces  were  cihibiicd  ate  C 
Irtt   BfiMoI.     O. 


t  Thr  VAiKot  cf  Chaitrrtcn's  Mi«ctlUuiir«  confounds  this  with  Northook'i 
H.^ti.>rir  rrf  I.nndon  ;  hut  tlut  j^cntlcman,  in  i  letter  printed  in  the  Sc.  Jjunc**t 
Clironiclr,  denies  ht\in|;  ever  Yt»A  the  lea^t  knowledge  of  C.  Indeed  the 
i.^rrne  •b'lic  ^lUidrd  lo  «ppe^>  not  tu  ha\c  been  proceeded  in. 
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Party  writing,    however,    seems  to  have  been 
one  of  his  favourite  employments.     It  was  agreea- 
ble to  the  satirical  turn  of  his  disposition,  and  it 
gratified  his  vanity,  by  the  prospect  of  elevating 
him  into  immediate  notice.      When  his  relation, 
Mrs.  Ballance,  recommended  it  to  him  to  endea- 
vour to  get  into  some  office,  he  stormed  like  a 
madman,  and  alarmed  the  good  old  lady  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  by  telling  her,  he  hoped,  Vith 
the  blessing  of  God,  very  soon  to  be  sent  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  which  would  make  his  fortune."    In 
his  second  letter  to  his  mother,  from  London,  he 
says,    "  Mr.  Wilkes  knew  me  by  my  writings, 
since  I  first  corresponded   with   the  booksellers 
here.     I  sliall  visit  him  next  week,    and  bv  his 
interest  will  insure  Mrs.    Ballance  the  Trinitv- 
House.     He  affirmed  that  what  Mr.  Fell  had  of 
mine  could  not  be  the  writings  of  a  youth,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  author.    By  means 
of  another  bookseller,    I   shall   be  introduced  to 
Townshend  and  Sawbridge.      I  am  quite  familiar 
at    the    Chapter   Coffee-house,    and    know    all 
the  geniusses  there.      A  character  is  now  un- 
nessarv ;    an   author  carries  his  character  in   his 
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pen."  He  informs  his  sister  that,  if  money  flow- 
ed as  fast  upon  him  as  honours*,  he  would  give 
her  a  portion  of  five  thousand  pounds.  This  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  spirits  arose  from  an  in- 
troduction to  the  celebrated  patriotic  Lord  Mayor, 
W.  Beckford.  Chatterton  had,  it  seems,  addres- 
sed an  essay  to  him,  which  was  so  well  received, 
that  it  encouraged  him  to  wait  upon  his  Lordship* 
in  order  to  obtain  his  appn)bation  to  address  a 
second  letter  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  the  city 
remonstrance,  and  its  reception.  ''  His  Lordship 
(adds  he)  received  me  as  politely  as  a  citizen 
could,  and  warmly  invited  mc  to  call  on  him  again. 
The  rest  isasecrct."  His  inclination  doubtless  led 
him  to  espouse  the  party  of  opposition  ;  hut  he 
complains,  that  ''  no  money  is  to  be  got  on  that 
side  the  cpiest ion;  interest  is  on  the  other  side. 
Uut  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both 
sides.  I  believe  I  may  be  introduced  (ami  if  I 
am  not,    I'll  introduce  niyNcIf)  to  a  ruling  power 


•  Muc!i  allunjnix  must  be  made  in  rcwlns  ihe%e  Ictirn.  They  ttn 
rtnkiitlv  Hruicn  in  a  bouting  it>le,  uuX  it  it  to  be  Ccarcd  «oinctimr<  wiih 
too  tit '.If  rrg«i.1  to  fhe  itr:ctn»9  vf  truth. 
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n  the  court  party/*  When  Beckford  died,  he  is 
taid  to  have  been  ahnost  frantic,  and  to  have  ex- 
claimed, that  lie  was  ruined.  The  elegy,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  has  celebrated  him,  contains 
more  of  frigid  praise,  than  of  ardent  feeling ;  nor 
is  there  in  it  a  single  line  which  appears  to  flow 
from  the  heart.  Indeed,  that  he  was  serious  in 
liis  intention  of  writing  on  both  sides,  is  evident 
from  a  list  of  pieces  written  by  Chatterton,  but 
never  published,  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  pre- 
served. Xo.  V.  of  these  pieces  is  a  letter  to 
Lord  North,  dated  May  26th,  1770,  signed 
Moderator^  and  beginning,  "  My  Lord,  It  gives 
me  a  painful  pleasure,  &c."  It  contains,  as  Mr. 
Walpole  informs  us,  an  encomium  on  Admini- 
stration for  rejecting  the  City  Remonstrance. 
On  the  other  hand,    No.  VI.  is  a  letter  to  the 

Lord  Mayor,  Beckford,  (probably  that  which  he 

« 

desired  his  permission  to  address  to  him).  It  is 
also  dated  May  26th,  signed  Probu^,  and  con- 
tains a  virulent  invective  against  Government 
for  rejecting  the  Remonstrance,  beginning, 
"  When  the  endeavours  of  a  spirited  people  to 
free  themselves  from  insupportable  slavery,    &c." 
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While  engaged  in   the  examination   of  tliesc 
curious  letters,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  attract- 
ed by  a  remarkable  passage.     Chatterton  infomis 
his  mother  in  the  letter  of  May  I -1-th,  '*  A  gentle- 
man,   who   knows  me  at    the   Chapter,    as    an 
author,  would   have  introduced   me  as  a  compa- 
nion to  the  vounc:  Duke  of  XorthunibcTland,  ia 
his  intended  general  tour ;    but,  alas  !   I  si)cak  no 
tongue   but  my   own."     It   is  not  very  credible, 
that  any  of  the  eniistant  fretpienters  of  the  Chap- 
ter Cofi'ee-hou.se   should  be  po.s:>tssed  of  influence 
suftieient   to    reeonimcnd  a  person  to  the  Duke  of 
Northuniberuind.  to  so  ini|N)rtant  an  ollicc  as  that 
of  the  eaie   of  his  son;    muih   less  credible  is  it, 
that  sueh  a  person   m  ould    recommend  a   vouxig 
literary   adventunr,    whose    eh:iracler    was   only 
known  bv  anaeeiiKntal  nieetinu:  ut  a  eotlee-house: 
and  lea^t  eicililiU  of  all  it  is,     that  sueh  a  i)er$oii 
was  likely  to  be  aeeepteil  on  so  slender  a  ground 
of  reeoinnu'miatiiMi.     W'hellur   this  storv    their- 
fore  is   a  fibrieutioa  of  Chatterton,  or   whctlicr 
some  personannised  himself  with  spurting  with  tlic 
sanguine  expectations  of  an  inexperienced  mind, 
must  remain  in  doubt — But  it  certainly  could  have 
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no  foundation  in  fact.  The  splendid  visions  of  pro- 
motion and  consequence  however  soon  vanished,  and 
our  adventurer  found  no  patrons  but  the  booksel- 
lers ;  and  even  here  he  seems  not  to  have  escaped 
the  poignant  sting  of  disappointment.     Soon  after 
his  arrival  in   London,  he  writes   to  liis   mother, 
'*  The  poverty  of  authors   is  a  common  obser- 
vation,    but  not  always  a  true  one.     Xo  author 
can   be  poor  who  understands  the  arts  of  book- 
sellers:   without   this    necessarv   knowledire    the 
greatest  genius   may   starve,     and   with   it    tlie 
greatest   dunce    may   hve    in   splendour.      This 
knowledge  I  have  pretty  well  dipped  into."     This 
knowledge  however,     instead  of  conducting   to 
opulence  and   independence,    proved  a  delusive 
guide;  and  though  he  boasts  of  having  pieces  in 
the  month  of  June  1770  in  the  Go'^pel  Magazine, 
the  Tow^n  and  Countrv,   the  Court  and  Citv,  the 
London,    the   Political  Register,    &c.    and   that 
almost   the   whole  Town   and   Country    tor   the 
following  month  was  his,  yet  it  appears,    ^o  scan- 
ty   is    the    remuneration    for    tlio^L*    perioflxal 
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labours,    that  even  these  uneomnion  exertions  of 
in(h)strv  aiul    u:enius   were  insuftieient  to  ward  off 
the  approach  of  poverty;   ami  he  seems  to   have 
sunk  ahnost  at  once  from  the  highest  elevation  of 
hope    and    ilhi.sion,     to   tlie  depths  of    despair. 
Karly   in   July   he    removed   his  lodgings   from 
Shored  itch    to   Mrs.    Angel's,     a  saek-maker  in 
Urook-street,    llolborn.     Mr  Walmsley's   family 
allirmed  that  he  assigned  no   reason  for  quitting 
their  house.     Tiie   author  of  Love  and  Madness 
attrihules   the   ehan:i:e   to  the   neeessitv   he  was 
under,    from   the   nature  of  his  employments,    of 
frecjuenting   public   places.      Is   it   not   probable 
that  he  miirht  remove,   lest    his  friends   in  Slion*-  > 
ditch,  MJio    had   heard   his   fre(]uent  l>oast.%    and 
observed    hi>  dream  of  greatness,  should  be   the 
>pcctators  (if  Ids  approaching  indigence?    PricL" 
was  the  ruling  pas>i()n  of  Chatterton,    and  a  too 
acute  *icnsc  c>t'  shame  is  ever  Inund   to  accompany 
lltenirv  pride,      liut  Imwcvtr  he  mi:;ht  lie  desirous 
nf  preserving   appiaraui-es   t^  the    world,    he  was 
^u:1icicntly  lijwcrcd  in  bis  nwii   expectations:  and 
guat    indeid    mu^t    have    been    bis    iuimiliation, 
\iheu  \\c  fj;:d  hi>  t<^Mciin::  ambition  reduced  to 
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the  miserable  hope  of  securing  the  very  ineligible 
appointment  of  a  surgeon's  mate  to  Africa.  To 
his  friend  Mr.  Barrett  he  applied  in  his  distress 
for  a  recommendation  to  this  unpromising 
station.  Even  in  this  dreary  prospect  he  was  not, 
however,  without  the  consolations  of  his  muse ; 
his  fancy  delighted  itself  with  the  expectation  of 
contemplating  the  wonders  of  a  country,  where 
"  Nature  flourishes  in  her  most  perfect  vigour; 
where  the  purple  aloe,  and  the  scarlet  jessamine, 
diffuse  their  rich  perfumes;  where  the  reeking 
tygers  bask  in  the  sedges,  or  Manton  M'ith  tlieir 
shadows  in  the  stream*.*' 

His  resolution  was  announced  in  a  poem  to  ^liss 
Bush,  in  the  style  of  Cowley,  that  is,  with  too 
much  affectation  of  wit  for  real  feeling.  Pro- 
bably, indeed,  when  he  composed  the  African 
Eclogues,  which  was  just  before,  he  might  not 
be  without  a  dstant  contemplation  of  a  similar 
design;  and  perhaps- we  are  to  attribute  a  part  of 


«  Sccdie  Afncu  Edognes. 
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tlie  exulting  expressions,  M-hich  occur  in  the 
letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  to  the  kind  and 
laiuHble  intention  of  making  them  happy  vith 
respect  to  Ills  prospects  in  Hte;  since  wc  find 
him,  ahnost  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  distress, 
sending  a  number  of  little  unnecessary  presents  to 
them  and  hi^  grandmother,  while  perhaps  he 
was  ]nn)^elf  almost  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
hfe. 

On  the  srorc  of  ini*ap:icity  probably,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett retiiscil  him  the  ucee^sury  recommendation, 
and  his  last  hope  w;;>i  Ma*^ted*.  Of  Mrs.  Angel, 
with  \\  lion)  he*  Ia>t  roidtd,  no  inquiries  have  af- 
ftJidi'd  any  sati^'i'  lory  inttlligence;  but  there  can 
Ik"  little  doubt  that  his  death  was  preceded  by  ex- 
treme indigene<'.  Mr.  fross,  an  apothecary  in 
l{^M»k-^tIeet,  informed  Mr.  Warton,  that  while 
Chatterton  lived    in    th<*  n«  ighbourhoo'!,  he  fre- 


•  Thi^  Liicuni»t iiK '  uH«c!«.  lui  iliv-ritr,  h\n  nthrr  bonoiir  upon  Mr.  B. 
a%  lie  ci'i/  !  iii»r  }•  •  ■'  '\  fi'ir-tr  ihi-  in-I.ni  \\iA\  i  pfi«c^uriicr,  arul  he  could 
not  in  nifj^iunLC  {-i  ::iL-  iii^tfi.mcM  >■!  r  fnr.nidfij;  ihc  h%cft  ut  a  coa»idcrablc 
iiuiiiL>C(  ut  (Ci«tnt  tu  vtxe  tutj-  \  iiui]r<;uj,c  lu  ihc  chjr^f. 
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quently   called  at  the  shop,  and  was   repeatedly 
pressed  by  Mr.  Cross   to  dine  or  sup  with  him  in 
vain.     One  eveninia;,    however,   human  frailty  so 
far  prevailed  over  his  dignity,  as  to  tempt  him  to 
partake  of  the  regale  of  a  barrel  of  oysters,  M'hen 
he  was  observed  to  eat  most  voraciouslyf.     Mrs. 
Wolfe,  a  barber's  wife,  within  a  few  doors  of  the 
house  where  jNIrs.  Angel   lived,   has  also  afforded 
ample  testimony,  both  to  his  poverty  and  his  pride. 
She  says,   "  that  Mrs.  Angel  told   her,  after  his 
death,  that  on  the  24th  of  August,    as  she  knew 
he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or  three  days, 
she  begged  he .  would  take  some  dinner  Avith  her ; 
but  he  was  offended  at   her  expressions,   which 
seemed  to  hint  he   was  in  want,   and  assured  her 
he  was  not  hungry."     In  these  desperate  circum- 
stances, his  mind  reverted  to  what  (we  learn  from 
Air.  Tliistlethwaite,   and  other  quarters)  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  regard  as  a  last  resource. — 
"  Over  his  death,  for  the  sake  of  the  \vorld,'-  says 
the  Author  of  Love  and  Madness,  "  I  would  Avil- 
lingly  draw  a  veil.     But  this  must  not  be.     They 


t  Wartoa*»  Inquiry,  p.  lOT. 
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who*  arc  in  a  condition  to  patronise  merit,  and  they 
v.ho  iVrl  a  consciousness  of  merit  which  is  not  pa- 
tronised, nnv  torni  tlieir  own  resohiti(nis  from  the 
catastrophe  of  liis  tale; — those,  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  befriending  j^enins  ;  these,  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  befriending  themselves,  and,  upon 
no  account,  to  harbour  the  most   distant  idea  of 
(|U!itint;  the  world,  however  it  may  be  unworthy 
oftliem,  lest  despondency  should  at   last  deceive 
them  into  so  unpardonable  a  step.       Chatterton, 
as  appears    by   the    Coroner's  In(|ucst,    swallowed 
avNcnic  in  water,  on  the  iillh  of  August  1770,  and 
(Iii.d  in   consecpirnce  l]ierc<»f  tlie  next   day.     He 
V  M-^  l.uiiid   in  a  shell,    in  the  burying  ground  of 
S!w)e-l;Mie   work-housf^."      \\  hatevcr  unfmished 
pi  ees   he    iniglit   have,    he  cautiously    destroyed 
t'.ni  1 1 !'(  i\  his  death ;  and  hi^  room,  when  broken 
(*;j.!i,   v.a>  found  co\ered  wilh  little  scraps  of  pa- 
j  .  I.     What  mu>l  increase  our  rigret  for  this  hasty 
a.ul  iiuhappy  step,  is  the  information  that  the  late 
Dr.  Try.   Lead  of  St.  John's  College-  in  Oxfordy 
went  to  Ihistol   in  the  latter  end  of  August  1770, 


U\e  and  mkdnns  P*  S-1- 
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in  order  to  search  into  the  history  of  Rowley  and 
Chatterton,  and  to  patronise  the  latter,  if  he  ap- 
peared to  deserve  assistance — wjien,  alas  I  all  the 
intelligence  he  could  procure  was,  that  Chatterton 
hady  within  a  few  days,  destroyed  himself. 

I  have  been  induced,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative,  repeatedly  to  consider  the  character 
of  Chatterton  in  the  different  stages  of  life  in 
which  I  had  occasion  to  contemplate  him.   Indeed, 
the   character  of  any  man  is   better  understood 
from  a  fair  and  accurate  statement  of  his  life 
and   conduct,   than  from  the  comments  of  any 
critic  or   biographer  whatever.      A  few  general 
obficrvations,  which  could  not  with  so  much  pro- 
priety be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  narra- 
tive, I  shall,  however,  venture  to  subjoin ;  though 
I   flatter  myself  the  reader  is  not  at  this  time 
unacquainted  with  the  outline  of  his  moral  por- 
trait 

The  person  of  Chatterton,  like  his  genius,  was 
premature ;  he  had  a  manliness  and  dignity  be- 
yond his  years,  and  there  was  a  something  about 
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him  unconunoiily  prepossessing.  His  most  re- 
markublo  feature  was  his  eyes,  m  hich,  though 
grey,  were  luieonimcjuly  piercing ;  when  he  >ivai 
warmed  in  argument,  or  otherwise,  they  sparkled 
witli  lire,  ami  one  eye,  it  is  said,  was  still  more 
remarkable  than  the  other.  Ilis  genius  will  be 
most  completely  estimated  from  his  writings.  He 
had  an  uncommon  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  uncommon  facility  in  the  attainment 
of  it.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  him,  that 
*'  man  is  etpial  to  any  thing,  and  that  every 
thinir  miixht  he  atchieve<l  bv  diligence  and  ab* 
.stincncet.''  His  imagination,  like  Dry  den's,  w*as 
more  tVrtile  than  correct;  and  he  seems  to  have 
rrred  rather  through  haste  and  negligence,  than 
tlirough  any  deticicncy  of  taste.  He  was  above 
timt  puerile  atVectation  which  pretends  to  borrow 
notiiinir;  hr  knew  that  orii2:Inal  genius  consists 
ill  forming  new  and  happy  ctnnbinations,  rather 
ti.im  in  m archinir  after  thoui>hts  and  ideas  which 


^  If  any  uncommun  chaiactcr  war.  mrnt.oned  in  hi»  ticanng,  *'  Mrs.  Nev^ 
tun  »ap  he  would  only  obkcr«c,  tlut  the  prrtun  in  quniion  mrnicd  |»r&uc( 
tut  i(ui  Cod  hftd  acnt  hit  crcatuic%  u  1 1  ihc  world  with  um%  lung  cnougll 
to  reach  aay  thing,    if  ihry  woul^l  be  at  the  croublc  of  cueading  ihcm.'* 
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never  had  occurred  before  ;  and  that  the  man  who 
never  imitated,  has  seldom  acquired  a  habit  of 
good  M'riting.  If  those  poems,  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Rowley,  are  really  the  produc- 
tions of  Chatterton,  he  possessed  the  strongest 
marks  of  a  vigorous  imagination  and  a  sound 
judgment,  in  forming  great,  consistent,  and 
ingenious  plots,  and  making  choice  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  judge  alto- 
gether from  those  pieces  which  are  confessedly 
his  own,  we  must  undoubtedly  assign  the  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  satirical  class.  In  most 
of  his  serious  writings,  there  is  little  that  in- 
dicates  their  being  composed  with  a  full  relish; 
when  he  is  satirical,  his  soul  glows  in  his  com- 
position. 

Mr.  Catcott  alTirms  that  Chatterton  understood 
|io  lang^ge  but  his  mother  tongue;  the  >:in:c, 
fact  seems  to  be  implied  in  his  own  confc:)^ioii, 
"  that  he  spoke  no  tongue  but  his  own;"  ar.d  it 
receives  confirmation  from  t:ip  icstlmonv  of  Yiy. 
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Smith,  in  his  conversation   with  Dr.  Glynn;  yet 
\vc  find  him,    even  so  early  as  the  year  I768, 
annexing  a  Latin  signature  to  the  ''  Accounte  of 
the  Fryers  passing  the  old  Bridge,"   and  there  tit 
some  attempts  at  inscriptions  in  old  French,    in 
the  dosi^:;ii  which  he  planned  for  his  own   tomb- 
stone*.     He,    prolnibly,     might  liave    acquired 
some  little  knowledge  of  both  these  languages; 
but  even  if  this  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  Mas   very  superficial.     When  we  consider 
the  variety  of  his  engagements  while  at  Bristol,  his 
extensive  nnuling,  and  the  great  knowledge  he  had 
acciuircd  of  the  ancient  language  of  his  native  coun* 
trv,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  had  not  time  to  oc« 
cupy  himvlf  in  the  btudy  of  other  languages;  and 
after   his  arrival    in  London,    he  had   a  new   and 
llecT^^ary  sri(*nre   to  learn,  the  world ;    and  that 
he  made  the  most  advantageous  use  of  his  time  b 
ividrnt    from    tlu*  extensive   knowledge  of  man- 
kind displaye<l    in  the  dilVerent  essays,  which   he 
pi();hu'((i  occasionally  for  periodical  publications 


•  Chi:terton'4  Wil*. 
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The  lively  and  vigorous  imagination  of  Chat- 
terton   contributed,    doubtless,    to  animate  him 
with  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  led   him  to 
form    so    many     impracticable    and     visionary 
schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  fame  and  fortune. 
His  ambition  was  evident  from  his  earliest  youth : 
and  perhaps  the  inequality  of  his  spirits  might,   in 
a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the   fairness  of  his 
views,  or  the   dissipation  of  his  projects.      His 
melancholy  was  extreme  on  some  occasions,  and, 
at  those  times,  he  constantly  argued  in  favour  of 
suicide.     Mr.  Catcott  left  him  one  evening  total!}' 
depressed ;   but   he   returned    the  next  morning 
with  unusual  spirits.     He  said,   '^  he  had  sprung  a 
mine,''  and  produced  a  parchment,  containing  the 
Parliament  qfSpryteSy  a  poem.* 

His  natural  melancholy  was  not  corrected  by 
the  irreligious  principles,  which  he  had  so  unfor- 
tunately imbibed.  To  these  we  are  certainly  to 
attribute  his  premature  death ;  and,  if  he  can  be 
proved  guilty  of  the  licentiousness  Mhich  is  by 


•  See  VoL  2.  pme  35. 
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some  laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  reasonable  to  beliere 
tliat  a  system,  which  exonerates  the  mind  from 
the  apprehension  of  future  punishment,  would 
not  contribute  much  to  restrain  the  criminal 
excesses  of  the  passions.  Had  Chat terton  lived, 
and  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  settled 
and  sober  habits  of  life,  his  excellent  under- 
standing would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  him 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  those  principles,  which  he 
had  hastily  embraced;  as  it  was,  the  only  pre- 
stMvativcs  of  which  he  Avas  possessed  against  the 
contagion  of  vice,  were  the  enthusiasm  of  lite- 
rature, and  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  which 
ta^te  and  reading  inspire.  But  though  these 
:iu\ili:ir:es  arc  not  wholly  to  be  despised,  we  have 
t  i)  n::iny  in>tancch  of  their  ineftlcacy  in  sup- 
]».iitlnir  the  cau^c*  c)f  viiiuc,  to  place  any  con- 
Ui\.'\\\  rtliancc  on  them. 

Under  ^uch   circumstances  there  is  little  cause 

ft»r  surpri/c,  if  the  passions  of  Chat  terton  should 

fi  'Miiiitly    have    trcspassc<l    the    boundaries  of 

i\.:>'>ii   and   moral   duty.      That   he  haJ   strong 

u^'.ntments  is  evident  from  his  great  disposition 

I 
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to  satire,  and  particularly  from  the  letter  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  written  by  him  to  liis 
school-roaster^  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
his  apprenticeship.  That  he  Avas  *'  proud  and 
imperious,"  is  allowed  by  his  sister,  and  the 
generality  of  his  acquaintance.  He  stands  char- 
ged ^ith  a  profligate  attachment  to  women ;  the 
accusation,  however,  is  stated  in  a  vague  and 
desultory  manner,  as  if  from  common  report, 
without  any  direct  or  decided  evidence  in  support 
of  the  opinion.  To  the  regularity  of  his  conduct 
during  his  residence  in  Bristol,  some  respectable 
testimonies  have  been  alreadv  exhibited.  It  is, 
indeed,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  a  young 
mau  of  strong  passions,  and  unprotected  by  reli- 
gious principles,  might  frequently  be  unprepared 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  a  licentious  metropolis : 
yet,  even  after  his  arrival  in  London,  there  arc 
some  proofs  in  his  favour,  which  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded.  During  a  residence  of  nine  weeks  at 
Mr.  Walmesley's,  he  never  staid  out  beyond  the 
family  hours,  except  one  night,  when  Airs.  Bal- 
lance  knew  that  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  re- 
lation. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  reporta,  tbr 
list  of  his  virtues  still  appeal's  to  exceed  the  cati- 
logue  of  his  faults.     His  temperance  was  in  some 
respects  exemplary.     He  seldom  eat  animal  food, 
and  never  tasted  any  strong  or  spirituous  liquon ; 
lie  lived  cliietly  on  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a   tart, 
With  a  draught  of  water.     His  sister  affirms,  that 
he  was  a  lover  of  truth  from  the  earliest   dawn  of 
reason ;    and  that  his  school-master  dei>ended  oa 
his  veracity  on  all  occasions* :    yet  an  occaaional 
deviation  from  truth  must  be  admitted  in  the  Ust 
of  liis  faults  by  all  who  arc  not  persuaded  of  the 
genuineness   of  Rowley's  poems.     His  high  sense 
of  dignity  has  been  already  noticed  in  two  most 
striking  instances  ;  but  the  most  amiable  fcatuit 
in  his  character,  was  his  generosity  and  attach- 
ment to  his  mother  and  relations.     Every  favou- 
rite pn»jeet  for  his  advancement   in   life  mtis   ac- 
companied with  promises   and  encouragement  to 
them;    while   in    London,    he  continued  to  send 
tliem presents,  at  a  time  when  he  was  known,  him- 
self, to  be  in  want :  and  indeed,    the  unremitting 


•  .Mn.  Vt  letter. 
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attention,  kindness  and  respect,  which  appear  in 
the  whole  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  are  deserv- 
ing the  imitation  of  those  in  more  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, and  under  the  influence  of  better 
principles  of  faith  than  Chatterton  possessed,* 

He  had  a  number  of  friends,  and  notwith- 
standing his  disposition  to  satire,  he  is  scarcely 
known  to  have  had  any  enemies.  By  the  ac- 
counts of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
there  was  something  uncommonly  insinuating  in 
liis  manner  and  conversation.  Mr.  Cross  infonned 
Mr.  Warton,  that  in  Chatterton's  frequent  visits 
while  he  resided  at  Brook-street,  he  found  his  con- 
versation, a  little  infidelity  excepted,  most  cap- 
tivatingt-  His  extensive,  though  in  many  in- 
stances, superficial  knowledge,  united  with  his 
genius,  wit  and  fluency,    must  have  admirably 


•  It  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented,  that  this  amiable  propensity  was 
not  more  uniform  in  Chatteiton.  A  real  love  for  his  relations  ought  to 
have  arrested  the  hand  of  suicide ;  but  when  religion  is  lost,  all  uniformity 
of  principle-is  lost. 

+  Wafton's  Inquiry,  107.  * 
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accomplished  him  for  the  pleasures  of  society. 
Ills  pri(k%  which  pcrliaps  should  rather  be  termed 
the  strong  consciousness  of  intellectual  excellence, 
did  not  destroy  his  aifahility.  lie  was  always  ac- 
cessible, and  rather  forwani  to  make  acquaintance, 
than  apt  to  decline  the  advances  of  others*. 
There  is  reason  however  to  believe,  that  the  ine- 
qu:ility  of  his  spirits,  afiected  greatly  his  behavi- 
our in  company.  His  fits  of  absence  were  frequent 
and  lonj^.  "lie  would  often  look  stedfastly  in 
a  person's  face  without  speaking,  or  seeming  to 
see  the  person,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more." 


Chatterton  had  one  ruling  passion  which  go- 
verncil  his  whole  conduct,  and  that  was  the 
le^irc  of  litcrar}'  fame  ;  this  passion  intruded  itself 
on  every  occasion,  and  absorbed  his  whole  atten- 
tio!i.  Whether  he  would  have  c*)nlinued  to  im- 
prove or  the  c<»ntniry,  must  have  depended  in 
bome  meu>uie  on  the  circumstances  of  his  future 


( 


*  "  I.i«t  wcrk  l>iint:  in  the  }  ir  i  f   Pi.:rv  lanc  thratrr,    |  ccntravCiJ  an  iri« 
**  }*oung  gcmlcnuii/*    ikC.    Sec  L.ii;i  to  bi^  mi-tliu. 
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life.  Had  he  fallen  into  profligate  habits  and 
connections,  he  would  probably  have  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  ardour  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind; 
and  his  maturer  age  would  only  have  diminished 
the  admiration  which  the  efforts  of  his  childhood 
have  so  justly' excited. 

At  the  shrine  of  Chatterton,  some  grateful  in- 
cense has  been  offered.  Mr.  Warton  speaks  of 
him  as  "  a  prodigy  of  genius,"  as,  "  a  singular 
instance  of  a  prematurity  of  abilities."  He  adds, 
that  "  he  possessed  a  comprehension  of  mind, 
and  an  activity  of  understanding,  which  predomi- 
nated over  his  situation  in  life,  and  his  opportu- 
nities of  instruction*."  And  Mr.  Malone  "  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  the  greatest  genius  that 
England  has  produced  since  the  days  of  Shake- 
spcarf."  Mr.  Croft,  the  ingenious  author  of 
Love  and  Madness,  is  still  more  unqualified  in 
bis  praises.     He  asserts,   that  ^^  no  such  human 


•  HiftofyorEogDshpoetrj. 

t  Cocwry  ObKnratioiis  oa  the  Pbems  tttiilniied  to  Rowley^  p.  41. 
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being,  at  any  j)crio«l  of  life,  has  ever  been  knovu. 
or  poiisibly  ever  will  be  kn4)wn."  He  acbls,  in 
another  place,  **  an  army  of  Maeecli)nian  ami 
Swedish  mad  butchers,  indeed,  tly  bi'tbre  hir». ; 
nor  does  my  memory  supply  n)e  with  any  luimaa 
being,  wlio,  at  such  an  age,  with  such  dis:idvau- 
tages,  has  produced  such  compositions  j;.  Tniler 
the  Heathen  mythology,  superstition  and  admi- 
ration would  have  explained  all.  \'\  bringing 
Apollo  upon  earth  :  nor  would  the  go<l  ever  liavc 
descended  with  more  credit  to  himscll'/' 


X  M^hjiimrJ,  II  i«  tnir,  with  hai«li>  the  usuil  r^lucition  of  hit  illil 
tribr,  unable  as  wa>  ima.^^ined,  4nil  he  pretendeil-  even  to  raiil  or 
firf^cJ  the  KiiK  «N  ;  wl.iL'h  i»  tu  thi^  tUy  the  im.'St  elegant  cumpoMLOQ  m  tfac 
Arjuic  iinpijfir,  aiul  it«  kianri:irt)  uf  excellence.  Vpon  the  arpimrni  of 
irnfriihiUility,  that  a  mAn  h>  ill itr fate  shouM  compOK  a  book  w  adawcd, 
At.k.immeJ  itrtfullv  rented  the  |iriiici(Ml  cvi.!cncc  of  hi^  Kwrau'a  diviMly. 
(Sa'.e\  Kuraii,  V.  DNcoursc,  p.  4.',  vo.'  He,  who,  merrly  fm 
babtUty,  tleniex  Chattel ti?ii  to  be  the  uuthoi  of  Rowley *»  Focma. 
near  to  a:! nut  Itod  to  be  the  Author  uf  the  Ktram.  But  before  we 
together  CI  alter ilu  and  Mohammeil,  it  \hpulil  be  rcrocmbcred  that 
met!  wa^/.rfr  when  he  commenctd  prophet.  I'eihaptthc  mo»i  esti 
r:r>:uni<>tanci  about  .Mohammed  i«,  that  e«en  familiarity  could  not 
into  ctHitt  n.^t ;  that  he  contri%ed  to  be  a  hero  and  a  prophet,  c%cii  to  b« 
«ivc%  anil  \.iy  va»'tr.  jV  ckjmhrf.  E«en  his  fi"»  «>f  the  e^nlepsy  he  cxmvened 
intu  pfuof«  ft  \\'%  di\ine  mission.  It  i*  provable,  that,  if  MohamoMd  hfti 
been  le«*  ^alactou^,  an  1  not  ftijf'ject  to  ttic  f.iljmj:  ^icknct*,  out  of  ihiity 
rr{ual  iti\i!kion%  uf  thr  Known  world,  wheTct>f  ClirMMnity  cUims  fifc^  aai 
Pa^Mii\ni  mactccn,  the  inhabiunu  ot  ux  vculd  lUK  now  bcUnc  ia  ite 
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To  these  I  shall  add  tlie  testimony  of  Dr. 
Kuox  : 

**  Unfortunate  boy  !  short  and  evil  were  thy 
days,  but  thy  fame  shall  be  immortal.  Hadat 
thou  been  known  to  the  munificent  patrons  of 
genius — 

**  Unfortunate  boy  !  poorly  wast  thou  accom- 
modated during  thy  short  sojourning  among  us; — 
rudely  wast  thou  treated, —  sorely  did  thy  feeling 
soul  suffer  from  the  scorn  of  the  unworthy  ;  and 
there  are,  at  last,  those  who  M^ish  to  rob  thee  of 
thy  only  meed,  thy  posthumous  glory.  Severe, 
too,  are  the  censurcrs  of  thy  morals.  In  the 
gloomy  moments  of  despondency,  I  fear  thou  hast 
uttered  impious  and  blasphemous  thoughts,  which 
Bone  can  defend,  and  which  neither  thy  youth, 
nor  thy  fiery  spirit,  nor  thy  situation,  can  excuse. 
But  let  thy  more  rigid  censors  reflect,  that  thou 
wast  literally  and  strictly  but  a  boy.  Let  many 
of  thy  bitterest  enemies  reflect  what  Mcre  their 
own  religious  principles,  and  whether  they  had 
any,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  *  fifteen,   and  sixteen. 
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Sarely  it  is  a  severe  and  an  unjust  sunnise^  that 
thou  wouldest  probably  have  ended  thy  life  as  a 
victim  of  the  laws,  if  thou  hadst  not  ^nished  it  as 
thou  didst ;  since  the  very  act  by  which  thoa 
durst  put  an  end  to  thy  painful  existence,  provei 
that  thou  thoughtest  it  better  to  die,  than  to  sup- 
port life  by  theft  or  violence. 

"  The  speculative  errors  of  a  boy  who  wrote 
from  the  sudden  suggestions  of  passion  or  de- 
spondency, who  is  not  convicted  of  any  immoral 
or  dishonest  act  in  consequence  of  his  specula* 
tions,  ouglit  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Bst 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  and  inveterate  dislike 
to  the  boy,  exclusively  of  the  poet;  a  dislike 
which  many  will  be  ready  to  impute,  and,  indeed, 
not  without  the  appearance  of  reason,  to  that 
insolence  and  envy  of  the  little  great,  which 
cannot  l>ear  to  acknowledge  so  transcendent  and 
commanding  a  superiority  in  the  humble  child  of 
want  and  obscurity. 

"  Malice,    if  there  was  any,    may  surely  now 
be  at  rest;    for   **  Cold  he  lies    in  tlie   grave 
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below."  But  where  were  ye,  O  ye  friends  to 
genius,  when,  stung  with  disappointment,  dis- 
tressed for  food  and  raiment,  Avith  every  frightful 
form  of  human  misery  painted  on  his  fine  imagi- 
nation, poor  Chatterton  sunk  in  despair  ?  Alas  ! 
ye  knew  him  not  then,  and  now  it  is  too  late, — 

For  DOW  he  is  dead; 
Gone  to  his  death  bed, 
AU  under  the  willow  tree. 

So  sang  the .  sweet  youth,  in  as  tender  an  elegy 
as  ever  flowed  from  a  feeling  heart. 

"  In  return  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received 
from  thy  poems,  I  pay  thee,  poor  boy,  the 
trifling  tribute  of  my  praise.  Thyself  thou  hast 
emblazoned ;  thine  own  monument  thou  hast 
erected:  But  they  whom  thou  hast  delighted, 
feel  a  pleasure  in  vindicating  thine  honours  from 
the  rude  attacks  of  detraction."* 

The  poetic  eulogiums  have,  however,  exceeded, 
both  in  number  and  excellence,  the  compliments 


•  Knox*!  ^ssmyt.  No.  144. 
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of  critical  writers  ;  a  few  remarkal)Iy  interestiiis; 
and  beautiful;  I  shall  select,  with  the  double 
view  of  adorning  the  work,  and  gratifying  the 
reader. 

A  poet,  whose  superior  elegance  and  classical 
taste  do  not  appear  to  have  met  M'ith  all  the  ap- 
plause they  have  deserved,  thus  sj)caks  of  Chat- 
terton : 


€€ 


Yet  ai  with  (Irraniing  eye  the  sorrowing  rouse, 
"  Pale  Chattertons  untimely  urn  bcdewi  j 
"  Her  accents  sliall  arraign  the  partial  care, 
"  That  niiclded  not  her  son  from  cold  despair*/' 

The    following:  is  a    beautiful    monodv    written 

bv  Mrs.  C'owlev  : 

•  • 

O  Cii  vTTPRTos  '  for  tliec  tlie  pensive  son^;  I  rai.ic. 
Thou  object  of  my  womlcr,  pity,  envy,  praise* ! 
Bright  Star  of  Genius!  —  torn  from  lite  ;inil  fame. 
My  tears,  my  \erse,  nIuU  consecrate  thy  name  ! 

Ve  Mu^cx !  who  annmd  his  natal  b<*d 
Tiiiuuphant  sung,  and  all  your  influriKx*  ^hixi  ; 
AroLLo!  thou  who  rnpt  his  intant  brcait, 
And  in  his  daedal  numbers  shone  ct)nfekt. 


•  P>-c'i  PioCfCM  of  Rcfincmcnf,  INiri  :. 
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Ah !  why^  in  vain,  such  mighty  gifb  bestow  ? 
— Why  give  fresh  tortures  to  the  Child  of  Woe  ? 
Why  thus,  with  barbarous  care,  illume  his  mind. 
Adding  new  sense  to  all  the  ills  behind  ? 

Thou  haggard  Poverty !    whose  cheerless  eye 
Transforms  young  Rapture  to  the  pond'rous  sigh. 
In  whose  drear  cave  no  Muse  e'er  struck  the  lyre. 
Nor  Bard  e'er  madden'd  with  poetic  fire  3 
Why  all  thy  spells  for  Chatterton  combine  ? 
His  thought  creative,  why  must  thou  confine  ? 
Subdu'd  by  thee,   his  pen  no  more  obeys. 
No  longer  gives  the  song  of  ancient  days  j 
Nor  paints  in  glowing  tints  from  distant  skies. 
Nor  bids  wild  scen'ry  rush  upon  our  eyes  ■ 
Check'd  in  her  flight,  his  rapid  Genius  cowers. 
Drops  her  sad  plumes,   and  yields  to  thee  her  powers. 

Behold  him,  Muses !  see  yo;ur  fav'rite  son 
The  [ffey  of  want,   ere  manhood  is  b^un  ! 
The  bosom  ye  have  fill'd  with  anguish  torn  — 
The  mind  you  cherish'd,  drooping  and  forlorn ! 

And  now  despair  her  sable  form  extends. 

Creeps  to  his  couch,    and  o'er  his  pillow  bends. 

Ah,  see !  a  deadly  bowl  the  fiend  conceal'd. 

Which  to  his  eye  with  caution  is  revealed 

Seize  it,  Apollo! — seize  the  liquid  snare! 

Dash  it  to  earth,    or  dissipate  in  air ! 

Stay,    hapless  Youth  !  refrain — abhor  the  draught. 

With  pangs,  with  racks,  with  deep  repentam|s  fraught ! 

Oh,  hold  !    the  cup  with  woe  btbrnal  flows. 

More — more  than  Death  the  pob'nous  juice  bestows  t 
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In  vain !  —-he  drinks— and  now  the  at^rrhing  £xt9 
Rush  through  his  veins,  and  writhing  he  expires ! 
No  sorrowing  friend,  no  sister,  parent,  nigh. 
To  sooth  his  pangs,  or  catch  his  parting  sigh; 
Alone,    unknown,  the  Muse's  darling  dies. 
And  with  the  vulgar  dead  unnoted  lies ! 
Bright  Star  of  Genius !—  torn  from  life  and  £une. 
My  tears,  my  verse,  shall  consecrate  thy  name ! 

Nor  has  the  Muse  of  Amwell,*   been  back 
ward  in  commendation. 

And  Bristol  !  why  thy  scenes  explore. 
And  why  those  scenes  so  soon  resign. 
And  fail  to  seek  the  spot  that  bore 

That  wonderous  tuneful  Youth  of  thine. 
The  Bard,  whose  boasted  ancient  store 
Rose  recent  from  his  own  cxhaustless  mine.^ 

Though  Forttine  all  her  gifts  denied, 

Tliough  Learning  made  him  not  her  choice^ 

The  Mu!ic  still  placed  him  at  her  side. 
And  bade  him  in  her  smile  rtjoicc — 

DejKrription  still  his  pen  supplied. 
Pathos  his  thought,  and  Melody  his  voice  T 


•  Mr.  Scoct. 

Z  This  if  tt  letst  the  Auttior't  oiiinioii,  nocwithttandin^  til  fhst  hat  hithot* 
tppearrd  on  the  other  tide  of  the  qnettton.  The  Ittt  liiic  tllodct  lo  ooe  of 
the  lOKcniout  Mr.  Mitoa  in  hit  Bcgy  i»  a  young  NobleuAn : 

**  See  from  the  drptlit  oi  hi*  eshtustle«  mine 
*  Hit  flittainf  floret  the  tuneful  tpcndthhft  throwi." 
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Conscious  and  proud  of  merit  high. 

Fame's  wreath  he  bokUy  claim*d  to  wear ; 
But  Fame,  regardless,  pass*d  him  by. 

Unknown,  or  deem'd  onworth  her  care  : 
The  Sun  of  Hope  forsook  his  sky  ; 
And  all  his  land  look*d  dreary,  bleak,  and  bare  ! 

Then  Poverty,    grim  spectre,    rose. 

And  horror  o'er  the  prospect  threw  — 
His  deep  distress  too  nice  to  expose  ; 

Too  nice  for  common  aid  to  sue, 
A  dire  alternative  he  chose. 
And  rashly  from  the  painful  scene  withdrew. 

Ah !  why  for  Genius*  headstrong  rage 

Did  Virtue's  hand  no  curb  prepare  ? 
What  boots,  poor  youth  !  that  now  thy  page 

Can  boast  the  public  praise  to  share. 
The  leam*d  in  deep  research  engage. 
And  lightly  entertain  the  gentle  fair  ? 

Ye,  who  superfluous  wealth  command, 

O  why  your  kind  relief  delay *d  ? 
O  why  not  snatch*d  his  desperate  hand  ? 

His  foot  on  Fate*s  dread  brink  not  stay'd  ? 
What  thanks  had  you  your  native  land 
For  a  new  Shakespbabb  or  new  Milton  paid ! 

For  me — ^Imagination's  power 

Leads  oft  insensibly  my  way^ 
To  where,  at  midni^t's  silent  hour. 

The  crescent  moon's  slow-westering  ray 
Pours  fidl  on  Rbdclifp*s  lolty  tower. 
And  gilds  with  yellow  light  its  walls  of  grey. 

1 


/ 
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*MIdst  Toil  and  (Joninirrcc  shimbrring  round, 

Lull'd  by  the  rihiiig  tide's  hairse  nxir. 
There  Fronic  :iiul  Avon  willow-crownd, 

I  view  sad- wandering  by  the  shore. 
With  stR*aming  tears,  and  notes  ot  mournful  sound* 
Too  late  llieir  haples*  Bard,  luiiiniely  lost,  dcplorr. 

The  t()IIo\vini(  liiic^   arc  unconnnonly   uniihatul 
and  poetical: 

If  changing  times  ^ugJ^'•>t  tJie  pleaiing  hope, 
I'hat  Bards  no  more  with  adverse-  tortiine  cope  j 
Ihat  in  this  alter'd  eliine,  where  Arts  increase. 
And  make  our  j)«)li*hM  Isle  a  second  Ga-ccc; 
Ihat  now,  it'  Ptxsy  proclaims  her  Son, 
And  chall:ng<s  the  wreath  by  Faney  won ; 
Both  Fame  and  Wealth  adi^pl  him  as  tluir  heir. 
Anil  l.lvral  Ciranv'.ti.r  makv  >>  hi>  Tt;-  hiT  eare  j 
Fnan  ^vxh  vain  thoujlit-.  thv  erriui^  mind  defend. 
And  look  on  C'h atterton  s  divi«.trous  end, 
C)h,  ill-?tarr'd  Youth,  whom  Nature  forni'd  in  vain, 
^\'iti^  powtr^  on  rindii.-**  splendid  height  to  reign  ! 
O  dread  example  of  what  pang>  await 
Young  Genius  sfniggling  u  ith  malignant  fate ! 
What  could  the  Muse,  who  tir'd  thy  infant  frame 
Witli  tl»e  nth  promise  of  Poetic  fame  ; 
Who  taught  thy  hand  its  magic  art  to  hide. 
And  mock  the  tmoleme  of  Critic  pride; 
What  could  her  unavailing  caRs  oppose. 
To  $axc  her  darling  from  his  di*sperate  foes; 
Frucn  prcising  Want's  calamitous  contruul. 
And  Pride,   the  tin'cr  of  the  ardent  soul  ? 
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Ah,  sec,  too  conscious  of  her  failing  power. 
She  quits  her  nursling  in  his  deathful  hour ! 
In  a  chill  room,  within  whose  wretched  wall 
No  cheering  voice  replies  to  Misery's  call ; 
Near  a  vile  bed,  too  crazy  to  sustain 
Misfortune's  wasted  limbs,  convulsed  with  pain. 
On  the  bare  floor,  with  heaven-directed  eyes, 
Tlie  hapless  Youtli  in  speechless  horror  lies 
The  pois'nous  phial,  by  distraction  drain'd. 
Rolls  from  his  hand,  in  wild  contortion  strain*d : 
Pale  with  life-wasting  pangs,  it's  dire  effect. 
And  stung  to  madness  by  the  world's  neglect. 
He,   in  abhorrence  of  tlie  dangerous  Art, 
Once  the  dear  idol  of  his  glowing  heart. 
Tears  from  his  Harp  the  vain  detested  wires. 
And  in  the  frenzy  of  Despair  expires*  ! 

Again,  with  all  the  honest  resentment  of  indig- 
nant Genius, 

Search  the  dark  scenes  where  drooping  Genius  lies. 
And  keep  from  sorriest  sights  a  nation's  eyes, 
Hiat,  from  expiring  \Vant*s  reproaches  free. 
Our  generous  country  ne'er  may  weep  to  see 
A  friture  Chatterton  by  poison  dead. 
An  Otway  fainting  for  a  little  bread  f. 


♦  Hay  ley's  Essay  on  Ejmc  Poetry,  Ep.  i?.  1.  811  to  )M8. 
i  Ibid,  336  to  £34. 
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Mr.  Coleridge  has  also   written   the  following 
Monody  to  the  memory  of  Chatterton. 

When  faint  and  sad  o*er  Son*ow*f  desart  wild 
Slow  journeys  onward  poor  Misfortune's  child  } 
When  fades  each  lovely  form  by  Fancy  drest. 
And  inly  pines  the  self-eoosuming  breast } 
(No  scourge  of  scorpions  in  thy  right  arm  dreads 
No  helmed  terrors  nodding  o*er  thy  head,) 
Assume^  O  Death  !  the  cherub  wings  of  Piaci, 
And  bid  the  heart-sick  Wanderer's  anguish  cease ! 

Thee,  Chattbiton  !  yon  unblest  stones  protect 
From  Want,  aiKi  the  bleak  Freezings  of  neglect ! 
Escaped  tlie  sore  wounds  of  Affliction's  rod 
Meek  at  the  ITirone  of  Mercy,  and  of  God, 
Pcrchancts  thou  raisest  high  th*  enraptur'd  hymn 
Amid  the  blaze  of  Seraphim ! 

Yet  oft  ('tii  nature's  call) 

1  weep,  that  heaven- bom  Geiuus  so  should  fall; 

Ai\d  ott,  iu  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 

Averted  shudders  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 

Now  groans  my  svrkening  heart,  as  still  I  view 

lliy  eurjK*  of  livid  hue ; 
Aixi  now  a  Ha»h  of  indignation  high 
Darts  thru'  die  tr.u-,  that  gli»t(-ns  iu  mine  eye ! 

1>  tlii^  the  land  of  s^ong-auioblcd  Line  ? 

h  tliis  tlie  land,  where  Gtiiius  ne'er  in  vain 

Pour'd  forth  his  lofty  strain  ? 
All  me  !  yet  SpB!c«fa,  gentlest  bard  divine. 
Beneath  chill  Disappointment's  shade. 
His  weary  limbs  iu  lonely  anguish  by'd : 
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And  o*cr  her  darling  dead 

Pitt  hopeless  hung  her  head. 
While  "  mid  the  pelting  of  that  merciless  storm,*' 
Sunk  to  the  cold  earth  Otwat^s  famish*d  form  ! 

Sublime  of  thought,  and  confident  of  fame. 
From  vales  where  Avon  winds  the  Mi  nstb  el  came. 
Light-hearted  youth  !   he  hastes  along. 

And  meditates  the  future  song. 
How  dauntless  JEWsi  fraj'd  the  I>ac3ran  foes } 
See,  as  floating  high  in  air 
Glitter  the  sunny  vbions  fair. 
His  eyes  dance  rapture,  and  his  bosom  ^ows ! 

Yes !   Clad  in  Nature's  rich  array. 
And  bright  in  all  her  tender  hues. 
Sweet  tree  of  Hope !  thou  loveliest  child  of  Spring, 
Most  ^r  didst  thou  disclose  thine  early  bloom. 

Loading  the  west-winds  with  its  soft  perfume  ! 
And  Fancy^  elfin  fonn  of  gorgeous  wing. 
On  every  blossom  hung  her  fostering  dews. 
That,  cfaai^eful,  wanton*d  to  the  orient  day ! 
But  soon  upon  thy  poor  unsheltered  head 
Did  Penury  her  sickly  mildew  shed  : 
And  soon  the  scathing  Light'ning  bade  thee  stand 
In  firownii^  honor  o*er  the  blighted  land  I 

Ah  !  where  are  fled  the  diarms  of  vernal  Grace, 
And  Joy^s  wild  ^eams,  light-flashing  o*er  thy  face  ? 
Youth  of  tumultuous  soul,  and  haggard  eye  ! 
Tliy  wasted  form,  thy  hurried  steps  I  view. 
On  thy  cold  forehead  starts  the  anguish*d  dew : 
And  dreadful  was  that  boaom-rending  sigh ! 

Soch  were  the  strc^i^es  of  the  gloomy  boor. 
When  CAt£,  of  witber'd  braw, 

ftepu^d  the  poison*i  pow*r : 
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Already  to  thy  lips  was  rais'd  the  bowl^ 
When  near  thee  stood  Affbction  meek 
(Her  bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pak  her  cheek) 
Tliy  sullen  gaze  she  bade  thee  roll 
On  scenes  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
Thy  native  cot  she  flash'd  upon  thy  view. 
Thy  native  cot,  where  ftill,  at  close  of  da)'. 
Peace  smiling  sate,  and  listen*d  to  thy  lay ; 
Tliy  Sister's  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear. 
And  mark  thy  Mother's  tear ; 

See,  see  her  breast's  con^odsive  throe. 
Her  silent  agony  of  woe  ! 
Ah  !  dahl)  the  poison'd  chalice  from  thy  hand  1 

And  thou  had'st  dash'd  it,  at  her  soft  command. 
But  that  Despaii  and  Indignatiom  rose. 
And  told  again  die  story  of  thy  woes  ; 
Tdd  the  keen  insult  of  th*  unfeeling  heart ; 
ITie  dreavl  dt  pcndancc  on  the  low-bom  mind ; 
Told  every  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must  smart. 
Neglect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combin'd ! 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad*st  the  ihend  of  pain 
Roll  the  black  tide  of  Death  tliro*  every  freezing  vein  ! 

Ye  woodi  !  that  wave  o*er  Avon's  rocky  steep. 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  mimn'ring  dctii ! 
For  A^rr  sJie  kivrs  the  cjiiress  wreath  to  weave  ; 
Watching,  with  wi!4ful  eye,  the  sad'ning  tints  of  e\'e. 
Here,  far  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove. 
In  solemn  thought  the  Min^rel  wont  to  n>ve, 
Ijke  star-beam  cmi  the  slow  srquester'd  tide 
lione-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching 
And  here,  in  Ihspiiatiok's  eager  hour. 
When  mofi  the  big  soul  fab  tiK  mad'niog  pow'r. 
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Tbcsc  \i'ilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er. 

Round  which  the  screaming  sea-guls  soar. 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass*d  along 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  scog  : 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt — and  gaze  upon  the  waves  below. 
Poor  Chatter  TON  !  he  sorrows  for  thy  fate 
Who  would  have  prais'd  and  lov'd  thee,  ere  too  late. 
Poor  Chatterton  !   farewell !    of  darkest  hues 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshap'd  tomb  5 
But  daie  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse, 
I^est  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom  : 
For  oh  !  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly*s  wing. 
Have  blacken'd  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring  5 
And  tlie  stem  Fate  transpierc'd  v  ith  view  less  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope,  that  shiver'd  at  my  heart ! 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts !  no  more  my  soul  iJiall  dwell 

On  joys  that  were !    No  more  endure  to  weigh 

The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day, 

Wisdy  forgetful !    O'er  the  ocean  swell 

Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottag'd  dell 

Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray ; 

And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 

The  wizard  passions  weave  an  holy  spell ! 

O  Chatterton  !  that  thou  wert  yet  alive ! 
Sure  thou  would*st  quread  the  canvass  to  the  gale. 
And  love,  with  us,  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale  ; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  throng. 
Hanging,  enrapmr'd,  on  thy  stately  song ! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-^red  Poest 
All  deftly  madc'd,  as  hoar  Antiauitt. 
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Alas  rain  Phantasies  !  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solac'd  in  her  dreamy  mood  ! 
Yet  will  I  love  to  fdlow  the  sweet  dreara^ 
Where  Susquchannah  pours  his  ontam'd  stream  -, 
And  on  some  hiU,  whose  fbrrst-firowning  side 
Waves  o*er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide. 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cbnotapr  to  thee. 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minstiblst  ! 
And  there,  sooth*d  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind. 
Muse  00  the  sore  ills  I  had  kit  behind. 

The  following  Monody  to  the  ^[emory  of  Chat- 
terton,  was  written  bv  the  late  Mrs.  Robinson* 

If  Gribp  can  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
Or  human  frailty  hope  to  be  furgivcn  ! 
Kre  now,  thy  sainted  Spirit  bends  its  way 
1  o  the  bland  regions  of  celestial  day  ; 
Ere  now  thy  Soul«  immers'd  in  purest  air. 
Smiles  at  the  triumphs  of  supreme  Despair ; 
Or,  batli'd  in  seas  of  endless  Miss,  disdaia^ 
llie  vengeful  memory  of  mortal  pains ; 
Yd  iJiall  the  Musi  a  fond  memorial  give. 
To  shield  thy  Name,  aiid  bid  tliy  Gbmius  live. 

Too  proud  for  pity,  and  too  poor  for  praise. 
No  voice  to  cherish,  and  no  hand  to  raise  i 
Turn,  stung,  and  sated,  with  this  "  mortal  coil/* 
This  weary,  anxious  scene  of  fruitless  toil  -, 
Not  all  the  gractrs  that  to  youth  belong. 
Nor  all  the  energies  of  sacred  song ; 
Nor  all  that  Famct,  all  that  Gikius  ga\'e. 
Could  match  thy  wounded  qiirit  frvxD  the  grmre. 
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Hard  was  thy  lot,  from  every  comfort  tom ; 
In  Poverty's  cold  arms  condemn'd  to  mourn ; 
To  live  by  mental  toll,  e*en  when  the  brain 
Could  scarce  its  trembling  faculties  sustain  ; 
To  mark  the  dreary  minutes  slowly  creep ; 
Each  day  to  labour,  and  each  night  to  weep  -y 
Till  the  last  murmur  of  thy  frantic  soul. 
In  proud  concealment,  from  its  mansion  stole ; 
While  Envy,  springing  from  her  lurid  cave, 
Snatch'd  the  young  Lausbls  from  thy  rugged  grave. 
So  the  pale  Primrose,  sweetest  bud  of  May, 
Scarce  wakes  to  beauty  ere  it  feels  decay ; 
While  baleful  weeds  their  hidden  poisons  pour, 
Chook  the  green  sod,  and  wither  every  flow'r. 

lmmur*d  in  shades,  from  busy  scenes  remov*d. 
No  sound  to  solace, — but  the  Verse  he  lov'd : 
No  soothing  numbers  harmoniz'd  his  ear ; 
No  feeling  bosom  gave  his  griefs  a  tear  -, 
Obscurely  bora — no  gen*rous  friend  he  found 
To  lead  his  trembling  steps  o*er  Classic  ground : 
No  patron  filled  his  heart  with  flattering  hope. 
No  tulor*d  lesson  gave  his  genius  scope  -, 
Yet,  while  poetic  ardour  nerv*d  each  thought. 
And  Reason  sanctioD*d  what  Ajf  bition  taught. 
He  soar*d  beyond  the  narrow  spells  that  bind 
The  slow  perceptions  of  the  vulgar  mind ; 
The  fire  once  kindled  by  the  breath  of  Fame, 
Her  restless  pinions  &nn*d  the  glittering  flame ; 
Warm*d  by  its  rays,  he  thought  each  vision  just  -, 
For  conscious  Virtue  seldom  feels  distrust. 

Fral  are  the  charms  delusive  Fancy  shows. 
And  Aort  the  Miss  her  fickle  smile  bestows  -, 

Vol.  I.  H 
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Yft  the  bright  prospect  pkas'd  his  dazzled  view. 
Each  Hope  aecm'd  ripen'd,  and  each  Phantom  true  f 
KiU'd  with  delight,  his  unsuspecting  niind 
Weigh'd  not  the  grov'ling  treach'ries  of  mankind ; 
For  while  a  niggard  boon  bis  wants  supply'd. 
And  Nature's  claiois  subdu'd  the  voice  of  PmiDS : 
His  tiniid  talents  own'd  a  borrow'd  name. 
And  gain'd  by  Fiction  what  was  due  to  Fams. 

With  secret  labour,  and  with  taste  iefin*d. 
This  Son  of  Mis'ry  formd  his  infant  mind ! 
When  op'ning  Reason's  earliest  scenes  began. 
The  dawn  of  childhood  roark'd  the  future  Man ! 
He  scom'd  tlie  puerile  sports  of  \'ulgar  boyi. 
His  little  heart  aspir'd  to  nobler  joys  ; 
Creative  Fancy  winged  his  few  short  hours. 
While  sioothing  Hope  adoru'd  his  path  with  fluw'n» 
Yet  Fame's  recording  hand  no  trophy  gave. 
Save  the  sad  Tear — to  decorate  his  grave. 

Vet  in  this  dark  mysterious  scYUe  of  woe, 
Convi(*t  ion's  flame  sliall  slied  a  radiant  glow ; 
His  infant  Muse  biuiU  bind  with  ner>'cs  of  fin: 
I'he  sacrilegious  haiul  tliat  stabs  its  tia*. 
Methinks  I  lu^ar  his  wiuid'ring  Shade  ixxnplain. 
While  mournful  Echo  lingers  on  the  strain  ; 
lliro'  the  lone  aisle  his  mtk'is  Spirit  calls. 
His  phantom  glides  akxig  the  Minster's  walls ; 
Wliere  many  an  hour  his  de\'ious  footsteps  trod. 
E'er  Fate  resign'd  him  to  his  fityinu  Goo. 

Yet  tJiall  the  MrsE,  to  gentlest  sorrow  pn>n4'. 
Adopt  his  cause,  and  make  his  gricfii  her  own ; 
Ne'er  shall  her  CHATTtSTOMs  neglected  Name 
Fade  in  inglorious  dreamt  of  doubtful  fame. 
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Shall  he^  whose  pen  immortal  Genius  gave, 
Skcp  nnlamented  in  an  unknown  grave  ? 
Xo, — the  food  Muse  shall  spurn  the  base  neglect — 
Tlie  Verse  she  cherished  she  shall  still  protect. 

And  if  unpitied  pangs  the  mind  can  move. 
Or  graceful  numbers  vrznn  the  heart  to  love  y 
It  the  fine  rqitnies  of  poetic  fire 
Delight  to  Wbratc  nn  the  trembling  lyre ; 
If  sorrow  claims  the  kind  embalming  tear,  v 
Or  worth  €ippress*d  excites  a  pang  sincere ; 
Some  kindred  soul  shall  pour  the  song  sublime. 
And  with  the  C}^ress  bough  the  Laurel  twine. 
Whose  weepii^  lca\'es  the  wint'rjr  blast  shall  wave 
In  mournful  murmurs  o*er  thy  unblessed  grave. 

And  tho'  no  lofty  Vase  or  sculptured  Bust 

Bends  o*er  the  sod  that  hides  thy  sacred  dust ; 

Tho'  no  long  line  of  ancestry  betra3rs 

The  piiDE  of  Relatives,  or  pomp  of  Praise  -, 

Tbo*  o'er  thy  name  a  blushing  nation  rears 

Oblivion's  wing — to  hide  Reflection's  tears ; 

Still  shall  thy  Verse  in  dazzling  lustre  live. 

And  claim  a  brighter  wreath  than  Wealth  can  give. 

To  these  elegant  oft'erings  to  the  genius  of 
Chatterton,  it  i.s  with  peculiar  pleasure  I  add  a 
sonnet  to  expression,  from  the  polished  and  pa* 
thetic  pen  of  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams. 

Expression,   child  of  soul!  J  fondly  trace 

Thy  strong  enchantments,  when  the  poet*s  lyre, 
Tbe  punter's  pencil  catch  thy  sacred  fire. 
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And  beauty  wakes  for  thee  her  touching  grace^^ 

But  from  this  frighted  glance  thy  form  a\'ert 

When  horrors  check  thy  tear,  thy  struggling  sigh. 
When  frenzy  rolls  in  thy  impassion*d  eye» 

Or  guilt  sits  hea\7  on  thy  lab*  ring  heart— 

Nor  ever  let  my  shudd'ring  hacy  bear 
The  wasting  groan,  or  view  the  pallid  look 
Of  him*  the  Muses  lo\'*d— *whcn  hope  forKX^ 

His  spirit,  vainly  to  the  Muses  dear ! 

For  chann'd  with  heav*nly  song,  this  bleeding  breasl» 

Mourns  the  blest  po\i*er  of  \'er9e  could  gi^-e  despair  no  rest- 


Indcpendent  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Row- 
lev,  Chatterton  has  left  behind  him  a  variety 
of  pieees,  published  and  unpublished  t;  the  most 
eonsiderable  of  the  former  are  to  be  found  in  a 
vohime  of  miscellanies,  published  in  1778,  to 
which  is  perfixed  a  sketch  for  the  late  AUUt- 
man  Keckford's  statue,  a  specimen  of  Chat- 
terton's  abilities  in  the  arts  of  drawinv' and  de- 
si<;n ;  and  tiiis  publication  was  folloMcd  in  I7S(n 
by  "  a  supplement  to  the  nuNcellanics  of  Thoina.H 
Chatterton."  The  compositions  contained  in 
both  these  volumes  are  scarcely   to  l>e   inspectetl 


*  Outttfton. 
4  All  that  tnditfUy  oonld  coUcct*  will  be  fooDd  ia  this  fiditaoa. 
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with  all  the  severity  of  criticism.  Considerable 
allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  the  exercises  of 
his  infantine  years,  for  the  incorrect  effusions  of 
momentary  resentment,  for  a  few  lines  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  playful  mood  to  please  an  illiterate 
female,  or  to  amuse  a  school-fellow,  and  perhaps 
not  less  for  the  hasty  and  involuntary  produc- 
tions of  indi«:ence  and  necessitv,  constructed  for 
a  magazine,  and  calculated  for  the  sole  puq)ose 
of  procuring  a  subsistence.  Of  the  poetical  part 
of  these  miscellanies,  I  have  already  intimated, 
that  the  serious  are  inferior  to  the  satirical. 

In  the  elegy  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Philips,  of  Fairford,  we,  however,  meet  with 
some  descriptive  stanzas,  perhaps  not  unworthy 
the  author  of  Rowley  s  poems : 


€€ 


Pale  rugged  Winter  bending  o*er  his  head. 
His  grizzled  hair  bedropt  with  icy  dew ; 
His  eyes,  a  dusky  light,  congealed  and  dead ; 
"  His  robe,  a  tinge  oi  bright  ethereal  blue. 
His  train  a  niotley*d,  sanguine  sable  cloud. 
He  llnii>s  along  the  russet  dreary  moor  5 
"  Whilst  rising  whirlwinds,  blasting,  keen  and  loud, 
''  BoU  the  white  surges  to  the  sounding  shore." 
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Fancy,  whose  \'arious,  figure-tiiictured  vest 
Was  e>xT  changing  to  a  different  hue ; 
"  Her  head,  witli  varied  bays  and  flowrcts  drest, 
**  Her  eyes  two  spangles  of  the  morning  dew." 

*'  Now  as  the  mantle  of  the  evening  swells, 
"  Upon  my  mind  I  feel  a  thick'ning  gloom  ! 

Ah  !  could  I  charm,  by  Necromantic  spells. 

The  soul  of  Philips  from  the  dcalhy  tomb  ! 
"  Then  would  we  wander  thro'  this  darken'd  vale, 
"  In  con\'?rsc  such  as  heavenly  spirits  use, 
''  And  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  the  gale, 
"  Hymn  the  Creator,  and  exert  the  Muse."* 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Cary,  dated  London, 
July  1,  1770,  Chatterton  tells  him,  *' in  the  last 
London  Magazine,  and  in  that  which  conies  out 
to  day,  are  the  only  two  pieces  of  mine  I  have 
the  vanity  to  call  |)octry/'  These  were  the  two 
African  Eclogncst.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  unite 
with  the  author  in  the  commendation  of  these 
pieces;  hut  Chatterton,  as  well  as  Milton,  seems 
to  have  heen  incapable  of  estimating  rightly  the 
respective  merits  of  his  own  productions.  They 
are  unconnected  and  unequal,  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  contain  some  excellent  lines: 


•  Sec  ptget  SI8  lod  SM,  Vol.  1. 
^   Ibid.     11  and  16. 
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rhe  following  occur  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
he  first  eclogue,  and  are  animated,  expressive 
md  hannonious: 


"  High  from  the  ground  the  youthful  warriors  sprung, 

"  Loud  on  the  concave  shell  the  lances  rung : 

'^  In  all  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance^ 

"  The  youths  of  Banny's  burning  sands  advance^ 

"  Whilst  the  soft  virgin,  panting,  looks  behind, 

"  And  rides  upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind.'* 


Of  the  correctness  of  the  following  simile  in 
the  second  eclogue,  I  shall  not  determine;  but 
:he   liveliness   of  the  description  evinces  a  most 


igorous  miagmation. 


"  On  Tiber's  banks,  close  rank'd,  a  warring  tndn, 

"  Stretch*d  to  the  distant  edgp  of  Galea's  plain : 

''  So  when  arrived  at  Gaigra*s  highest  steep, 

*'  We  view  the  wide  expansion  of  the  deep  -, 

"  See  in  the  gikling  of  her  wafry  robe, 

**  The  quick  declensioo  of  the  circling  globe  j 

"  From  the  blue  sea  a  chain  of  mountains  rise, 

''  Blended  at  once  with  water  and  with  skies  : 

''  Beyond  our  sight  in  vast  extension  curKd, 

"  The  check  of  waves,  the  guardian  of  the  world." 


The   satire  of  Cliatterton  has  more  of  the  lux- 
iriance,  fluency,  and  negligence  of  Drydeh,  than 


€€ 
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of  the  terseness  and  refinement  of  Pope.     The 
following  lines  arc  in  the  style  of  the  former: 

''  Search  nature  o'er,  procure  me,  if  you  can, 
''  The  fancied  character,  an  honest  man. 
''  A  man  d*  sense  not  honest  by  constraint, 

(For  fools  are  can\'ass,  living  but  in  paint) 

To  Mammon,  or  to  superstition  slaves, 
"  All  orders  of  mankind  are  fools  or  knaves  : 
"  In  the  first  attribute  by  none  surpass'd, 
''•••♦  endeavours  to  obtain  the  last.*" 

The  following  is  an  evident  imitation  of  Mr. 
Pope,  even  to  the  cadence  of  the  verse,  but  it  is 
not  equally  successful  with  the  last  specimen: 

'^  But  why  must  Chatterton  selected  sit, 

"  The  butt  of  every  Critic's  little  wit  > 

''  Am  I  alone  for  ever  in  a  crime, 

"  Nonsense  in  f  rose,  or  blasfhtmy  in  rkpm  f 

**  All  monosyllables  a  luie  appears!— 

"  Is  it  not  very  often  so  in  Shears  ? 

"  See  gen'rou!*  Eccas,  length  ning  out  my  praise, 

"  Enraptur'd  with  the  music  of  my  lays  -, 

"  In  all  the  arts  of  panegyric  grac*d, 

''  llie  cream  of  modem  literary  taste. {*' 


•  Epifile  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ctccocc,  Vol.  I.  page  95. 
:  The  Defence,  Vol.  1.  page  liO. 
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n  the  poem  on  Happiness,  are  some  strokes  of 
re  in  a  superior  style.* 

The  Consuliad,t  a  political  piece,  written  at 
stol,  is  in  the  highest  strain  of  party  scurrihty; 
:  the  ProphecyJ,  written  apparently  a  short 
e  after,  is  in  the  style  of  Swift's  minor  pieces^ 
appears  to  be  the  genuine  effusion  of  that 
liusiastic  love  of  liberty,  which  in  tumultuous 
es  generally  takes  possession  of  young  and 
guine  dispositions. 

)f  the  prose  compositions  of  Chatterton,  his 
tations  of  Ossian  are  certainly  the  worst :  he 
not  indeed  improved  upon  an  indifferent 
del.  They  are  full  of  wild  imagery  and  incon- 
ent  metaphor,  with  little  either  of  plot  or  of 
racter  to  recommend  them. 

[is  lighter  E^ays,  such  as  the  adventures  of  a 
,  the  memoirs  of  a  sad  dog,    the  hunter  of 


»  Vol  I.  page  lt9.  +  Ibid,  page  52. 

:  Ibid,  page  ^. 
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oddities,  &c.  display  considerable  knowledge  of 
what  is  called  the  town,  and  demonstrate  the 
keenness  of  his  observation,  and  his  quickness 
in  acquiring  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  in 
adapting  himself  to  any  situation.  M>  are  to 
remembtT,  however,  that  he  had  been  long  con- 
versant in  this  species  of  composition,  and  that 
a  considerable  fund  of  reading  in  magazines, 
reviews,  &c.  which  Mr.  Warton  observes  "  form 
i\\e  school  of  the  people,''  liad  prepared  him  wdl 
to  exercise  the  profession  of  a  periodical  writer. 
Antiquities,  however,  constituted  his  favourite 
study,  and  in  tlu  m  his  genius  always  ap)>ears  to 
the  greattjst  anvantagc ;  even  the  nif*st  hiiinorom 
of  his  pieces  (Tony  Selwood's  letter)  derives  it* 
principal  excellence  from  his  knowledge  of  an- 
cient customs. 

In  the  vnhime  of  Miscellanies  attributed  to 
him,  there  are  s(mie  pieces  to  which  his  title  i* 
not  well  ascertained.  Some  with  the  signature 
of  Asaphides,  are  elaime<l  by  one  Lockstone,  a 
linen-dni|>er,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  of 
Chatterton ;    and   tlie  story  of  Maria  Friei|dless» 
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liich  Chatterton  himself  sent  to  the  Town  and 
ovintry  Magazine,  probably  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
ining  an  immediate  and  necessary  supply  of 
loney,  is  almost  a  literal  transcript  of  the  letter 
F  Misella  in  the  Rambler. 

If  the  reputation  of  Chatterton,  however, 
'sted  solely  on  those  works,  which  he  acknow- 
dged  as  his  own,  it  would  neither  be  so  extensive 
I  it  is,  nor  probably  so  permanent  as  it  is  likely 
>  continue.  Rowley's  poems  have  desei'vedly 
nmortalized  the  name  of  Chatterton,  and  the 
ontroversy,  which  their  publication  excited,  is 
he  most  curious  and  extraordinary  controversy, 
rhicb,  since  the  days  of  Bentley,  lias  divided  the 
terary  world. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
hese  poems  are  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
!Tie  account  which  Chatterton  himself  gave  of 
he  supposed  author  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Thomas  Row  lev  was  born  at  Norton  Mal- 
eward  in  Somersetshire,    and  educated   at  the 
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convent  of  St  Kenna,  at  Keynesham*.  He  was 
of  the  clerical  profession,  was  confessor  to  the 
two  CanyngeX  Robert  and  William,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlth,  or 
about  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  IV.;  and 
was  at  least  connected  with  our  lady's  church  in 
Bristol  t;  though  he  is  elsewhere  styled  the  "  pa- 
rish priest  of  St.  John's  in  the  city  of  Bristol^/* 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Canynge,  (who 
at  his  brother's  desire,  bequeathed  Rowley  100 
marks)  he  was  employed  by  that  brother,  Mr. 
William,  to  travel  through  a  considerable  part 
of  England  to  collect  drawings.  Mr.  Canynge 
M'as  so  well  satisfied  with  his  success,  tliat  he  it- 
warded  him  with  a  purse  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  promised  him  that  he  should  never  be  in 
want.  He  continued  afterwards  the  confidential 
friend  of  Canynge.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  poems, 
many  of  them  addressed  to  that  extraordinary 
character.     He  first  lived  in  a  house  on   the  hill, 


•  Note  prefiud  to  "  BalUtle  of  Cbaricic,"  Vol.  tf,  pa^e  MK 

4  Memoirt  of  Sir  W.  Caii)'Dfry  Vol.  3,  page  70. 

Z  liUTodiictkm  CO  cbc  Bank  oC  Hudogiy  VoL  f ,  ptge  57Q. 
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id  afterwards  in  one  by  the  Tower;  he  survived 
is  patron,  and  died  at  Westbury,  in  Gloucester- 
lire.  Such  is  Chatterton's  account;  but  it  is 
nly  fair  to  mention,  that  the  existence  of  any 
ach  person  as  Rowley,  is  totally  denied  by  the 
isputants  on  one  side  of  the  controversy. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  concerning 
he  existence  of  W.  Canynge,  the  patron  of 
lowley,  since  it  is  attested  by  such  a  number  of 
ontemporary  historians,  and  his  remains  lie  in- 
erred  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
ie  is  called  by  Chatterton,  Sir  William  Canynge. 
ie  was  the  younger  son  of  a  citizen  of  Bristol, 
nd  in  his  youth  afforded  early  prognostics  of 
nsdom  and  ability.  He  was  of  a  handsome 
lerson,  and  married  for  love,  without  a  fortune. 
k>on  after  his  marriage,  his  .father  and  his  eldest 
irother  (who  both  loved  money  as  much  as  he 
lespised  it)  died,  and  left  him  large  estates  in 
and  and  money,  and  his  brother  John  dependent 
ipon  him,  whom  lie  placed  in  such  an  advan- 
:ageous  line  of  business,  that  he  afterwards 
Dccame  Lord-Mayor  of  London. 
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This  daw  n  of  pros|KTity  whs,  hoM'evcr,  mkjq 
clouded  bv  death  of  his  wife;  to  whose  memon' 
he  aflbrded  the  mo^t  affectionate  testimony,  in 
rejecting  the  most  splendiil  proposals  for  a  secoml 
niarriai2:e.  Of  his  native  citv  lie  was  Mavor  five 
times;  and  in  the  vcar  146M,  vlien  Sir  ilaldwin 
Fulford  was  ex(  rutcd  for  treason,  Canynge  bein;: 
then  Mayor,  pleaded  for  the  criminal  in  vain. 
When  he  was  knighted  does  not  appear;  but  in 
the  year  14()7,  a  second  ma niage  being  proposed 
by  the  King,  between  him  and  and  one  of  the 
Widdeville,  (the  Queen's)  family,  Sir  William 
went  into  holy  orders  purposely  to  avoid  it;  and 
was  ordained  Acolythe  by  his  friend  Carjjenter, 
IJishoj)  uf  \\'orc\'>ter,  the  l.<)th  of  SeptemlnM'.  lie 
was  afteruarcU  <lean  of  the  C'ollei>;iate  church  of 
Westburv  in  Wilts;  with  his  usual  munificence 
he  rebuilt  that  colUm*,  and  died  in  the  vear  1474, 
with  the  universal  charaettr  of  learning  and  %'ir- 
tue.  Among  the  proofs  of  his  munificence  there 
still  exist  an  ahiis-house  en*  hospital,  with  a  cha- 
pel, and  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
clitle,    in   Hristol*.     At  a  great  expence  he  had 


•  Slorjr  of  W.  Canyn^c,  Vol,  1. 
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ected  a  cabinet  of  curiosities ;  his  collection 
iianuscripts,  among  which  were  copies  of  his 
I  *and  Rowley's  poems,  were  desposited  in  a 
n  in  Redclifte  church :  of  the  actual  or  pre- 
led  discovery  of  which  I  have  already  treated, 
h  is  Cliatterton's  history  of  Canynge,  in 
ch,  though  there  are  some  facts,  which  are 
ily  confirmed,  there  are  also  several  which  are 
uted  by  those  who  deny  the  authenticity  of 
dey's  poems. 

hese  poems,  we  have  already  seen,  were  pro- 
ed  by  Chatterton  at  different  times,  who 
rted  that  he  had  copied  them  from  the  frag- 
its  of  those  ancient  parchments,  which  his 
er  had  procured  from  the  Redcliffe  chest;  he 
.d  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  produce  any 
inals,  except  a  few  fragments,  the  largest 
more  than  eight  inches  long,  and  four  and 
If  wide.  The  writing  on  these  Fragments 
at  least  a  tolerable  imitation  of  ancient 
uscript,  and  the  parchment  or  vellum  had 
y  mark  of  age.  The  only  poetical  originals 
ch  he  produced  were,    the  challenge  to   Lyd- 
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gate,  the  song  to  Ella,  and  Lydgate*s  answrr, 
all  contained  in  one  parchment;  the  account  of 
W.  Canynge's  feast;  the  epitaph  on  Uobm 
Canyngc,  and  part  of  the  story  of  W.  Canyngc. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  were  first 
collected  in  an  octavo  volume,  and  published  bv 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  the  learned  editor  of  Chaucer;  a 
very  splendid  edition  was  afterwards  published  in 
quarto,  by  the  late  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of  Exeter, 
and  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  with 
a  preliminary  dissertation,  and  notes  tending  to 
prove  that  they  were  irally  written  by  Rowley  and 
others  in  the  15th  centurj'. 

The  poetical  merit  of  these  pieces  is  consideimblc. 
The  subjects  are  interesting,  and  infinite  iniigi- 
nation  is  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the 
plots  or  fables  in  the  arrangement  of  the  inci- 
dents, iind  the  delineation  of  the  chancten 
The  l>cauties  of  i>oetry  are  scattered  through  them 
with  no  sparing  hand.  The  Lyric  productions 
in  particular,  such  as  the  choruses  in  the  Trage- 
dies, abound  with  luxuriant  descriptioDi  most  vi- 
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magery,  and  striking  metaphors.  Through 
reil  of  ancient  language  a  happy  adaptation  of 
Is  is  still  apparent,  and  a  style  both  energetic 
expressive.  Contrary  to  almost  all  the  poe- 
productions  of  the  times,  when  they  are 
osed  to  have  been  composed,  they  are  in 
ral  conspicuous  for  the  harmony  and  ele- 
re  of  the  verse.  Indeed,  some  passages  are 
ior  in  none  of  the  essentials  of  poetry,  to 
most  finished  productions  of  modem  times, 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  dissembled 
some  (and  many  will  think  no  inconsiderable) 
of  the  charm  of  these  poems  may  probably 
;t  from  the  Gothic  sublimity  of  the  style, 
itever  is  vulgar  in  language  is  lost  by  time, 
a  small  degree  of  obscurity  in  an  ancient  au- 
gives  a  latitude  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader, 
generally  imagines  the  style  to  be  more  forci- 
ind  expressive  than  perhaps  it  intrinsically  is. 
gaze  with  wonder  on  an  antique  fabrick ;  and 
a  novelty  of  thought  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
novelty  of  language  to  which  we  are  unac- 
omed,  is  frequently  accepted  as  a  substitute. 
\t  poets  therefore,  at  least  such  as  have  aspired 

L.  I.  I 
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to  the  sublime,  have  thrown  their  dialect  at  leut 
a  century  behind  the  common  prose,  and  colkv 
quial  phraseology  of  their  time ;  nor  can  we  enter* 
tain  a  doubt,  but  that  even  Shakespear  and  Mil- 
ton have  derived  advantages  from  the  antique 
structure  of  some  of  their  most  admired  pasaagoi 
The  facility  of  composition  is  also  greatly  increucd 
where  full  latitude  is  permitted  in  the  use  of  to 
obsolete  dialect ;  since  an  author  is  indulged  in 
the  occasional  use  of  both  the  old  and  the  modem 
phraseology,  and  if  the  one  does  not  supply  him 
with  the  word  for  which  he  has  immediate  occa- 
sion, the  other  in  all  probability  will  not  dimp- 
point  liini. 

That  the  subjects  of  Rowley's  poems  are  in 
general  interesting  and  well  chosen,  cannot,  1 
think,  be  doubted  by  the  judicious  reader,  but 
still  it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  the  detail  is  occa- 
sionally heavy,  flat,  and  insipid.  The  imagery 
and  metaphors  are  frequently  very  common-placc; 
and  it  is  possible  to  labour  through  several  stanzas 
without  tinding  any  striking  l>eauty,  when  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  kept  alive  by  the  subject 
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lone.  Many  defects  of  style,  and  many  passages 
f  rant  and  bombast  are  coucealed  or  excused  by 
[le  appearance  of  antiquity ;  and  Avhere  the  bar- 
lony  of  the  verse  (which  indeed  is  not  often  the 
ase)  is,  perhaps,  radically  deficient,  we  are  inclined 

0  attribute  it  to  a  different  mode  of  accenting, 
T  to  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  pronunciation. 

The  piece  of  most  conspicuous  merit  in  the  col- 
Dctimi,  is  JEUa,  a  Tragical  Interlude,  which  is  a 
oast  complete  and  well-written  tragedy.  The 
lot  b  both  interesting  and  full  of  variety,  though 
lie  dialogue  is  in  some  places  tedious.  The  cha- 
icter  of  Celmonde  reminds  us  of  Glenalvon  in 
>ofiglas^   but  it  is  better  drawn :    His  soliloquy 

1  beautiful  and  characteristic.  The  first  chorus, 
r  '^  Mynstrelles  Songe'*  in  this  piece,  is  a  perfect 
astoraL  It  abounds  in  natural  and  tender  senti^ 
lenta,  and  apposite  imagery,  and  the  fertility  of 
be  author's  genius  is  displayed  in  this  little  bal-« 
id ;  since,  short  as  it  is,  it  contains  a  complete 
lot  or  fable. 

There  are  extant  two  parts,   or  rather  two  dif- 
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ferent  copies  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  These 
appear  to  have  been  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
Chatterton,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Milles,  than  most  of 
the  other  productions  of  Rowley.  When  Chat- 
terton brought  the  first  part  to  Mr,  Barrett,  beinff 
greatly  pressed  to  produce  the  poem  in  the  origimi 
liand-writingy  he  at  last  said,  tliat  he  had  written 
this  poem  himself  for  a  friend ;  but  that  he  had 
another,  the  copy  of  an  original  by  Rowley :  and 
being  then  desired  to  produce  that  poem,  he 
brought,  after  some  time,  to  Mr.  Barrett,  the 
poem  which  is  marked  No.  2,  in  this  Edition. 

The  first  of  these  poems  1  cannot  help  classing 
among  the  most  inferior  of  Rowley's.  The  mere 
detail  of  violence  and  carnage,  with  nothing  to 
interest  curiosity,  or  engage  the  more  tender  pas- 
sions, can  he  pleasing  to  few  readers.  There  is 
not  a  single  q)isode  to  enliven  the  tedious  narra- 
tive, and  but  few  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  from  the  disgusting  subject 

The  second  part  is  far  superior.  There  is  more 
of  poetical  description  in  it,  more  of  nature,  more 
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of  character.  The  imagery  is  more  animated,  the 
incidents  more  varied.  The  character  of  Tancar- 
ville  is  well  drawn,  and  the  spirit  of  candour  and 
humanity  Avhich  pervades  it,  is  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  any  M'riter  bfefore  the  age  of  Shakespear. 
The  whole  episode  of  Gyrthe  is  well  conducted, 
and  the  altercation  between  lum  and  his  brother 
Harold,  is  interesting.  But  the  description  of 
morning,  and  that  of  Salisbury  plain,  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  rescue  the  whole  poem  from 
oblivion^  and  to  intitle  it  to  a  place  upon  a  classic 
bhelt^  The  utmost  eiForts  of  the  author,  however, 
cannot  always  impart  interest  or  variety  to  the 
dull  catalogue  of  names,  which  have  ceased  to  be 
remembered,  and  the  unvaried  recital  of  wounds 
and  deaths.  But  Homer  himself  nods  when  en- 
gag^  upon  a  topic  so  unfavourable  to  genius. 

The  Bristowe  Tragedy,  or  the  Deathe  of  Syr 
Charles  Bawdin,  has  little  but  its  pathetic  simpli- 
city to  recommend  it.  There  is  nothing  ingenious 
in  the  plot,  or  striking  in  the  execution ;  and  it 
only  ranks  upon  a  par  with  a  number  of  tragic 
ballads^  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  same 
style. 
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The  eclogues  are  to  be  accounted  some  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  among  the  poems  bf  Row- 
ley. Indeed,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  pas- 
torals superior  to  them,  either  ancient  or  modem. 
The  first  of  them  bears  a  remote  resemblance  to 
the  first  eclogue  of  Virgil ;  and  contains  a  beauti- 
ful and  pathetic  picture  of  the  state  of  England. 
during  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  thoughts  and  images  arc  all 
truly  pastoml ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it. 
without  experiencing  those  lively,  yet  melancholy 
feelings,  which  a  true  delineaticm  of  nature  alone 
can  inspire.  I  cannot  help  feeling  an  irresistabk 
inclination  to  present  the  reader  with  two  stanzas, 
which  have  ever  ap|)earcd  to  me  particularly  beau- 
tiful. 

RATFE. 
8ai  to  mcc  nrtc  ;  I  kcnnr  ihic  woe  in  m)'iie  j 
O !  I've  a  Lilc  that  Saualut  incite  telle. 
Swotc  fluuretts^  niaiitled  ineedowy,  turrstcii  dygne ; 
Gravots  far-kend  aixnuide  the  Einniets  cell; 
The  twoit  ribihli*  dyuaing  >ii  the  dell ; 
The  joycHii  dauiicem^i*  \iui  the  h(jastrie  courte; 
Eke  the  higlie  s^ni^v  and  r\"eneh  j«>ie  farewell. 
Farewell  the  verie  khadc  (if  fay  re  dysporte  : 
Impcatcring  tnibblc  cxm  inie  beade  due  comme, 
Ne  on  k}'Ddc  2>cyncic  to  wanle  the  aye  encrcasj-ngr  dome. 
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ROfiERTE. 
Gh !  I  collide  waile  mie  kyngc-coppe-dccked  mees, 
Mie  ^weedynge  flockes  of  shepe  of  lilUe  white, 
Mie  teadrc  applynges,  and  embodyde  trees, 
Mie  Parker's  Grange,  far  spreedjnge  to  the  syghte, 
Mie  cayen  kyne,  mie  bullockes  stringe  yn  fyghte. 
Mie  gome  emblaunched  with  the  comfreie  plante, 
Mie  floure  Seyncte  Marie  shotteyng  with  the  lyghte, 
Mie  store  of  aU  the  blessynges  Heaven  can  grant. 
1  amm  dnressed  unto  sorrowes  blowe, 
Ihantigi'd  to  the  pqme,  will  lette  ne  salte  teare  flowe.* 

The  second  eclogue  is  an  eulogium  on  the  ac- 
tions of  Richard  I.  in  the  Holy-land,  which  will 
be  read  with  additional  pleasure  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  short  but  spirited  sketch  of  these  wars  in 
Mr.  Gibbon's  last  volumes.  Tlie  poem  is  supposed 
to  be  sung  by  a  young  shepherd,  whose  father  is 
absent  on  the  Holy  war  :  and  the  Epode,  or  bur- 
then, is  happily  imagined : 


«9 


^vytes  c^tfae  blest,  and  crcry  seyncte  ydedde. 
Poor  out  yoar  pleasaonce  on  my  fadre*s  hedde.*' 


Before  he  has  concluded  his  song,  he  is  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  the  vessel  in  which  his  father  re- 
turns victorious. 


*  6e«  VoL  S,  p>set  5  tnd  6. 
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The  third  pastoral  is  chiefly  to  be  admired  for 
its  excellent  morality ;  it  is,  however,  enlivened 
hy  a  variety  of  appropriate  imagery,  and  many  of 
the  ornaments  of  true  poetry. 

Tlie  last  of  these  pastorals,  called  Elinoure  and 
Juga,  is  one  of  the  finest  pathetic  tales  I  have  ever 
read.  The  complaint  of  two  young  females  la- 
menting their  lovers  slain  in  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  was  one  of  the  happiest  subjects  that 
could  be  chosen  for  a  tragic  pastoral.  Two  stan- 
zas of  this  poem,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  amply  jus- 
tify this  opinion  :  part  of  the  former  has  been 
supposed,  by  the  Anti-Uowleians,  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  Gray's  elegy,  *'  The  breezy  call  of  incense 
breathing  morn,"  cS:c. 

ELINOURE. 

No  moe  the  miskynettc  bhall  wake  the  moroe. 
The  minstrellc  daunc(%  good  chocre,  and  morryce  plaie  j 
No  moc  tlie  ambi)  nge  {xilfric  and  the  home 
Shall  from  the  k-sscl  rouze  the  foxc  awaie ; 
I'll  sekc  the  fureste  allc  tlic  ly\'e-lunge  dale ; 
AUe  nctc  arornge  the  gravdc  chyrchc  glebe  will  goe, 
Aod  to  the  pasesantc  Spr)'ghu-ii  lecture  niie  tale  of 

JUGA. 
Whn  mokie  doudii  do  hange  upon  the  Icme 
Of  ledoi  Moan,  jmn  sylvcr  umtcli  dyghtc ; 
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The  tEjppejDge  Faeries  weve  the  golden  dreme 
OfSdyness^  wjiyche  flyethe  wythe  the  njgfate ; 
Tlienne  (botte  the  Seynctes  fbrhydde !)  gif  to  a  spiyte 
Syrr  Rychardet  fbnne  jb  lyped,  I'll  h<^de  djstraughte 
Hjs  Uedeynge  daie-cold  corse^  and  die  eche  daie  yua  thoughte.* 

The  ballad  of  Charity  is  an  imitation  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  affecting  of  our  Saviour's  para- 
bles, the  good  Samaritan. — The  poetical  descrip- 
tions are  truly  picturesque.  We  feel  the  horror  of 
the  dark,  cold  night;  we  see  "  the  big  chops  fall," 
and  the  "  full  flocks  driving  o'er  the  plain. ''  "  Tlic 
welkin  opens,  and  the  yellow  lightening  flies/' 
''  The  thunder's  rattHng  sound  moves  slo>vly  on, 
and  swelling,  bursts  into  a  violent  crash ;  shakes 
the  high  spire,"  &c.  If  Chatterton  were  really 
the  author  of  this  poem,  he  probably  alluded  to 
his  own  deserted  situation,  since,  it  is  said,  he 
gave  it  to  the  puljlisher  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  only  a  month  before  his  death  : 

''  Haste  to  the  chiirch-gld)e  house  ashiewed  manne! 

Haste  to  thy  kiste,  thie  only  dortouse  bedde. 

Cafe  as  the  daie,  whiche  will  gre  on  thie  hedde, 
"  If  charitie  and  love  amioge  hi^e  elves ; 
Kn^litis  and  Barons  live  for  pkasnre  and  themselves/'^ 


€€ 
€€ 


•  See  VoL  S,  pages  31,  32.  X  Ibid,  p.  362. 
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The  lesser  pieces  in  this  collection  are  not  with- 
out merit  There  is  much  elegant  satire  in  the 
two  epistles  to  Canynge  prefixed  to  iElla ;  and 
some  strokes  of  pleasantry  in  the  "  Stone  of 
Canynge." 

As  a  complete  specimen  of  this  author's  abilities 
in  Lyric  composition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  incomparable  ode  or  chorus  in  Goddwyn, 
a  tragedy,  which  he  has  left  imperfect* 

The  poems  of  Rowley  had  not  been  long  made 
public  before  their  authenticity  underwent  a  te» 
vere  scrutiny  ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  con- 
versant  in  antiquities,  declared,  that  they  could 
not  be  the  productions  of  the  fifteenth  century* 
and  openly  pronounced  them  the  forgeries  of 
Chatterton.  Their  authenticity  was  defended  by 
other  persons  of  no  inconsiderable  note  in  the 
literary  world.  The  controversy  soon  became  vo- 
luminous; and  the  reader  will  not  be  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  unimportant,    when  on  one  side 


•  Sec  VoL  t»  pifi  sit. 
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the  names  of  Walpole,  Tyrwhitt,  Warton,*  Croft, 
and  ]VIaIone,  are  mentioned :  and  on  the  other, 
those  of  Milles  and  Bryant;  ^d  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  add,  that  of  Air.  Matthias,  though 
his  candour  and  modesty,  almost  exempt  him 
from  being  considered  as  a  partizan. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  short  sketch  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and*  shall  leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own 
conclusions. 

The  evidence  on  this  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  external  and  internal: 
of  the  former,  there  is  little  satisfactory  to  be 
obtmued;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  external  evidence  is  rather  against 
that  party  which  denies  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems.  There  are,  however,  a  few  facts  on  that 
side  of  the  question  which  are  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  be  disregarded. 


*  I  have  been  well  informed  thmt  both  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  were 
foffinerly  of  sentiments  directly  opposite  to  those  which  they  profess  in  their 
poblications ;  if  the  poems  therefore  be  for^;eries  of  Chatterton,  these  {cntlew 
men  were  at  least  amoo|;  the  first  on  whom  he  imposed. 
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Arguments   against   the  Authenticity  of 

Rowley's  Poems. 

External  Evidence. 

I.  The  first  serious  objection  which  occiin 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  is,  that 
Chattcrton  never  could  be  prevailed  upou  to 
produce  more  than  four  of  the  originals,  and 
these  extremely  short,  the  whole  not  containing 
more  than  1  ^24  vei*scs.  Had  such  a  treasure  of 
ancient  poetry  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
and  ingenuous  person,  would  he,  it  is  said,  have 
cautiously  produced  them  to  the  world  one  by 
one  ?  Would  he  not  rather  have  been  proud  of 
his  good  fortune  ?  Would  not  tlie  communica- 
tiveness of  youth  have  induced  him  to  blaze  the 
discovery  abroad,  and  to  call  every  lover  of 
poetry  and  antiquity,  to  a  participation  of  the 
pleasure?  Would  not  the  hope  and  offers  of  re- 
ward at  least  have  prevented  his  destroying  what, 
if  preserved,  would  certainly  be  productive  of 
profit,  but  the  destruction  of  which  could  answer 
no  purpose  whatever? 
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IL  The  deficiency  of  proof  in  favour  of  Row- 
ley, is  strongly  aided  by  the  very  probable  proofs 
in  favour  of  Chatterton.     His  abihties  were  in 
every  respect  calculated  for  such  a  deception. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  verses  from 
his  earliest  youth,    and  produced   some   excel- 
lent poetry.     He  was  known  to  have  been  con- 
versant with  our  old  English  poets  and  historians, 
particularly  Chaucer.     His  fondness  for  heraldry, 
introduced  many    books  of  antiquities  to    his 
notice;  and  even  his  profession  disposed  him  to 
these  studies,  and  enabled  him  with  facility   to 
imitate  ancient  writings.    In  the  Christmas  gamesj 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  his  own,  there  is 
much  of  that  peculiar  learning  in  British  anti- 
quities, which  was  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  Rowley's  poems ;  and  in  his   Essay  on  Sculp- 
ture, there  is  much  of  the  same  general  informa- 
tion with  which  those  compositions  abound*.  The 


*  Chmefton's  Will  appears  to  have  been  written  a  few  days  before  he  left 
Brislol  to  (po  to  London ;  when  in  conseqaence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  bis  be- 
ing netoed  »  small  sum  of  money  by  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  occasionally 
coopluiieiiled  in  his  poems,  he  had  taken  a  resolution  of  destroying  himself 
the  oezt  d^.     What  prevented  him  from  oarr^ng  this  design  at  that  time 
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-rttti^^'it  dmi  ilelight)  which  (Sijiattertoii  always 
»;jiu,oy<."*i\l  on  reading  the  poems  to  Mr.  Smitli, 
hit%  .^.nCc^  and  his  different  friends,  could  not 
III  if%  <i\%\y  have  resulted  from  the  mere  pleasure  of 
4  UiM.*v>^ory:  it  was  the  secret,  but  ardent  feeling 
ui*  his  own  abihties,  and  the  consciousness  that 
the  praises  which  were  l)cstc)M'cd  upon  them  were 
all  his  own,  which  filled  him  with  exultation, 
and  produced  those  strong  emotions,  M'hich  even 
his  habitual  reserve  on  this  subject  was  unable  to 
conceal.* 


info  rircuti^n  ^oes  not  appcxr ;  but  the  whole  writing  on  this 
woith  attr-ntion,  a<  it  throws  much  ri|;ht  on  hi«  real  character,  hit 
Cance  with  old  KiiKli>h  writers,  and  \i\%  c^iwibility  of  underttartding and  imitit* 
liij;  oM  French  and  Latin  inscriptions,  not  indeed  Kraramtiically,  but  sufici- 
rnt  to  answer  the  ^lurpt  ^es  to  which  he  often  ipplied  this  knowlcvlge.  Fkmn 
this  writing  it  also  appears  that  he  would  not  allow  Kin^  David  ro  havt  bcio 
a  holy  man,  from  the  "tramt  of  piety  and  devotion  in  hi«  |>sa2ms  becautc  • 
£rfar  grmui  can  efftO  any  thing  \  that  i«,  siMumi  any  cimraefrr  and  mnJe  ci 
^rifimg  he  plea>cs.  This  is  an  answer  from  Chattcrton  himself,  to  one  an^o- 
ment,  aiHi  a  very  (wwerful  one,  in  support  of  the  authnittcity  of  Rowley 't 
porms.  In  ihat  part  of  the  Will  addressed  to  Mr.  George  Catcoft,  C'haitmim 
mentions  Row'.cy'»  poems,  but  in  so  guarded  a  manner,  that  \i  '•%  not  easy  «> 
draw  any  ceruin  information  fw  or  against  their  authrnticity  ;  though  the  par* 
ties  on  both  sides  have  attempted  it.  The  aJ.lre»s  tu  Mr.  Boircit  docs  iu>  itm 
Credit  to  his  own  feelings,  than  to  that  gentleman's  treatment  r.f  him  ;  and 
the  apology  that  MIows  to  the  two  Mr.  C;>tco<ts,  fur  some  effusions  of  hit  sa* 
te  apon  ihem,  is  the  bete  recompencc  he  then  ha<l  in  his  power  to  make  to 
m  ft,  from  whom  he  had  cipcneiiccd  moch  civility  and  khi^ 

•  Monthly  Review  for  March,  1782. 
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[I.  The  declaration  of  Chatterton  to  Mr.  Bar- 
,  concerning  the  first  part  of  the  Battle  of 
^tingSy  which  he  confessed  he  had  written 
self,  is  a  presumption  against  the  rest.  He 
.  then  taken  by  surprize,  but  at  other  times 
^rved  a  degree  of  consistency  in  his  false- 

!V.  Mr.  Rudhall,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
itterton,  declared  to  Mr.  Croft,  that  he  saw  him 
latterton)  disguise  several  pieces  of  parchment 
h  the  appearances  of  age, .  and  that  Chatterton 
1  him,  that  the  parchment  which  Mr.  Rudhall 
i  assisted  him  in  blacking  and  disguising,  was 

very  parchment  he  had  sent  to  the  printer's, 
itaining  ''  the  account  of  the  Fryers  passing 

old  bridge." 

J.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Catcott,  brother  to  the  Mr. 
tcott  before  mentioned,  affirmed,  that  having 
I  a  conversation  one  evening  with  Chatterton, 
traced  the  very  substance  of  this  conversation, 
I  piece  which  that  indefatigable  genius  pro- 
ved sometime  after  as  Rowley's. 
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VI.  Chatterton  at  first  exhibited  the  Sougs  to 
JEUsi  in  his  own  hand-writing;  and  afterwards  in 
the  parchment,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Barrett  as 
the  original,  there  were  found  several  variatKNH 
which  it  is  supposed  he  had  admitted  through 
forgetfiilness,  or  perhaps,  as  actual  correction^ 
considering  that  the  parchment  was  the  copy 
which  probably  would  be  resorted  to  as  a  stan- 
dard. • 

VII.  The  liand- writing  of  the  fragpnent  contaiiuBf 
the  storic  of  W.  Canynge,  is  quite  difTerent  fram 
the  hand-writing  of  that  which  contains  **  the  ic- 
countc  of  W.  Canynge's  feast ;"  and  neither  of 
them  is  written  in  the  usual  record  hand  of  the  age 
to  M'hich  they  are  attributed.  Indeed  in  the  "  ac- 
count c  of  W.  Canynge's  Feaste,"  the  Arabian  nu- 
merals, (03)  arc  said  to  be  perfectly  modem,  to- 
tally different  from  the  figures  used  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  exactly  such  as  Chatterton  himself 
was  accustomed  to  make.* 


^  Cunory  Obtenrstioof  oo  Eowlcy*f  poemtp  p.  44. 

^  Set  Tytwhiti*!  Vindiacion,  p  iXu     Mootblj  Review,  bj  B«deock»  for 

UiKh  irst. 
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VIII.  The  very  existence  of  any  such  person  as 
Rowley  is  questioned,  and  upon  apparently  good 
ground.  He  is  not  so  much  as  noticed  by  William 
of  Worcester,  who  lived  nearly  about  the  supposed 
time  of  Rowley,  was  himself  of  Bristol,  and  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Canynge.  "  Bale,  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  nearer  to  Rowley  than  wc,  and 
who,  by  unwearied  industry,  dug  a  thousand  bad 
authors  out  of  obscurity,"  has  never  taken  the  least 
notice  of  such  a  person;*  nor  yet  Lcland,  Pitts, 
Tanner^  not  indeed  any  other  literary  biographer. 
That  no  copies  of  any  of  his  works  should  exist, 
but  those  deposited  in  Redcliffe  church,  is  also  a 
circumstance  not  easy  to  be  surmounted,  f 

IX.  Objections  are  even  made  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  poems  are  said  to  have  been  preserved. 
That  title  deeds  relating  to  the  church  or  even 
historical  records  might  be  lodged  in  the  muni- 
ment  room  of  Redcliffe  church,  is  allowed  to  be 
sufficiently  probable  ;  but  that  poems  should  have 


*  Walpolc^t  two  letters. 

t  Tjrwfaitt's  Vindication,  p.  119,  l«l. 

Vol.  L  ] 
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Ijeen  consigned  to  a  chest  M-ith  six  keys,  kept  in  a 
private  room  iu  a  church  with  title  deeds  and  cm* 
veyances,  and  that  these  keys  should  be  intrusted 
not  to  the  heads  of  a  college,  or  any  literary  so- 
ciety, but  to  aldermen  and  churchwardens^  isi 
supposition  replete  with  absurdity ;  and  the  im- 
probability is  increased,  M'hen  we  consider  thit 
these  very  pa]>ers  passed  through  the  hands  of  pe^ 
sons  of  some  literature,  of  Chatterton's  father  in 
particular,  M*ho  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  yri 
without  the  least  discovery  of  their  intrinsic 
value.* 

Itttcrual  Evidence. 

I.  In  point  of  Sty LK,  Composition,  and  Sex- 
TiMEXT,  it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Warton,  and  those 
who  adopt  the  same  side  of  the  controversy,  thai 
the  poems  of  Kowlcy  arc  infmitely  superior  to 
every  other  production  of  the  century,  which  is 
said  to  liavc  produced  them.  Our  ancient  poets 
are  minute  and  particular,  they  do  not  deal  in  ab- 


•  See  Monthly  Rnricw  for  Much  l7St. 
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action  and  general  exhibition,  but  dwell  on 
dities;  but  the  writer  of  these  poems  adopts 
^1  terms  and  artificial  modes  of  explaining  a 
3t,  and  employs  too  frequently  the  aid  of  nieta- 
or  and  personification.*  Our  ancient  bards 
ound  In  unnatural  conceptions,  strange  imagi- 
tions,  and  even  the  most  ridiculous  inconsis* 
Qcies;  but  Rowley's  poems  present  us  with  no 
congruous  combinations,  no  mixture  of  manners, 
»titutions,  usages,  and  characters :  they  contain 
)  violent  or  gross  improprieties,  f  One  of  the  strik- 
g  characteristics  of  old  English  poetry,  is  a  conti- 
led  tenor  of  disparity.  In  Gower,  Chaucer,  and 
^dgate,  elegant  descriptions,  ornamental  images, 
c.  bear  no  proportion  to  pages  of  languor,  medio- 
ity,  prosaic  and  uninteresting  details;  but  the 
lems  in  question  are  uniformly  supported,  and 
2  throughout  poetical  and  animated.  J  Poetry, 
le  other  sciences  (say  these  critics)  has  its  gra- 
lal  accessions  and  advancements  ;  and  the  poems 
question  possess  all  that  elegance,  firmness  of 


kfanhias's  Eaajr  on  Evid.  p.  64. 

Wartoo't  Inquiry,  p.  21. 

bid^  p.  f 0  i  MoQihljT  Review,  MaylTSf . 
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contexture,  strength  and  brilliancy,  which  did  not 
appear  in  our  poetry  before  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

II.  There  appears  in  these  poems  none  of  that 
LEARNING,  ^vhich  peculiarly  marks  all  the  conH 
po!iition$  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Our  old  poets 
are  perpetually  confounding  Gothic  and  clanical 
allusions ;  Ovid  and  St.  Austin  are  sometimes  cited 
in  the  same  line.     A  studious  ecclesiastic  of  that 
period  would  give  us  a  variety  of  useless  authori- 
ties from  Aristotle,  from  Boethius,  and  from  the 
Fathers :  and  the  M'hole  would  be  interspersed  with 
allusions  to  another  kind  of  reading,   viz.  tlie  old 
romances;   the  round  table,   with  Sir  Launcelott, 
and  Sir  Tristram  and  Charlemagne,  would  have 
been  constantly  cited.*     Poems  from  such  an  au- 
thor,  would  also  have  occasionally  exhibited  pro- 
lix devf»tional  episodes,    minglcfl    with  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  addressed  to  the  Saints  and  blessed 
Virgin ;  instead  of  apostrophes  to  such 


•  Waftoo'ft  Iminiry,  tl,  «:,  f»f . 
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divinities  as  Truth  and  Content,   and  others  of 
Pagan  original* 

As  to  the  historical  allusions  which  are  really 
found  in  these  poems,  it  is  asserted,  that  they  are  • 
only  such  as  might  be  supplied  by  books  which 
ai€  easily  obtained,  such  as  Iloilingshead  and  Fox, 
FuUer*s  chorch  history,  Geofry  of  MonmoutK  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature  ;t  and  that  general  read- 
ing has  been  mistaken  for  profound  erudition.;]^ 

IIL  Some  ANACHRONISMS  have  also  been  point- 
ed oat  in  the  manuscripts  of  Rowley.  Thus  the 
art  of  knitting  stockings  is  alluded  to  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  iEUa ;  whereas  it  is  a  well-established  fact, 
that  the  art  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  Bristol  is  called  a  city,  though  it 
was  not  such  till  long  after  the  death  of  that  mo- 
nardi.  Canynge  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  cabi^ 
net  of  coins,  drawings ^  &c.  though  these  words 
were  not  then  in  use ;  and  manuscripts  ar^  spoken 


•  Waftoa's  Inqoify,  9IL 

f  Matthias*!  Eisay,  p.  69.    An  Kiaininatio^cf  Rowky*t  PoemSy  p.  s4 
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of  as  rarities,  at  a  time  when  there  was  acvcely 
any  other  books :  M'hen,  in  truth,  a  printed  book 
must  have  been  a  much  greater  curiosity.* 

IV.  The  Metre  of  the  old  English  poetnr,  is 
said  to  Ik  totally  difi'crent  from  that  of  Rowlev. 
The  stanza  in  ^vhich  the  majority  of  these  poems 
are  written,    consists  of  ten  lines,   the  two  fint, 
of  quatrains,  which  rhyme  alternately,  and  it  closes 
with  an  alexandrine ;  no  example  of  which  occun 
in  Chaucer,  Lydgate  orGower.    Spenser  extended 
the  old  octave  stanza  to  nine  lines,  closing  with  an 
alexandrine,    to    which    Prior    added    a   tenthf 
Above  all,  the  extraordinary  instance  of  an  Eng- 
lish Pindaric  in  the  iifteenth  century,  is  ridiculed 
by  Mr.  Warton,   which  novelty  (he  savs)    "was 
reserved  for  the  capricious  ambition  of  Cowley's 
nmse."     That  Rowley  should  ever  have  seen  the 
original  n)odil  of  this  irregular  style  of  compost- 
tion,  is  utterly  improbable,   since  Pindar  was  one 
of  the  last  classics  that  emerged  at  the  restoration 
of  literature.  | 


•  Cuf<riry  Ol)«ervauoni  on  R'lwlcy'k  poem*,  p.  i'^— ?.'» 
I  Wjitufr>  liiq-jifv,  y.  M,  39. 
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To  thU  bead  may  be  referred  the  extraordinary 
smoothness  of  the  verse^  which  is  utterly  unparal- 
leled in  any  poet  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
supposed  age  of  Rowley  ;*  the  accent  or  cadence, 
which  if  always  modem ;  and  the  perfection  and 
barmoBy  of  the  rhyme-t 

V.  While  the  composition,  metre,  &c.  are  wholly 
modeniy  the  language  is  asserted  to  be  too  an- 
cient for  the  date  of  the  poems.  It  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  any  particular  period,  but  of  two  entire 
centuries.;}:  The  diction  and  versification  are  at 
peqietual  variance.  §  The  author  appears  to  have 
borrowed  all  his  ancient  language,  not  from  the 
usage  of  common  Ufe,  but  from  Speght,  Skinner, 
and  other  lexicographers,  and  to  have  copied  their 
mistakes.  II  He  has  even  introduced  words  which 
never  made  a  part  of  the  English  language,  and 


*  Canory  Obienmtkms,  p.  5.  ^ 

t  Matthiis's  Esnj,  p.  67. 
t  Conofy  ObKTTationt,  p.  32. 
§  Wartoo's  Inquiiy,  p.  42. 

I  Matthias's  Essay,  p.  68.    Tyrwhitt's  Appendix  to  Rowtey*s  Poems,  ami 
Vindication  passim. 
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which  are  evidently  the  coinage  of  fancy,  analogy, 
or  mistake.* 

VI.  Xotwithstanding  this  affectation  of  ancient 
language,  it  is  added^  that  the  tinsel  of  modebv 
PHRAsroi  OGV  may  in  too  many  instances  be  de- 
tected. Thus  such  phrases  as  Pueriiitie;  before 
his  optics;  blameleHit  tongue;  the  aucthoare  of 
the  piece :  vessel  wreckt  upon  the  ^m^ir  sand ;  the 
prof O's/ej/ne  mzuy^'  &c.  could  not  be  the  language 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  find  also  a  number 
of  modern  fonnularies  and  combinations,  c  g. 
"  Systers  in  sonow ;  poygnant  arrowes  tjfpp'd  with 
destinic;  Oh,  Goddcsl  Now  bv  the  Goddes; 
Ah,  what  avaulde;  A  wale,  awaic !  (which  is  the 
cant  of  modem  tragedy)  Oh,  thou,  M'hate'cr  thie 
name:"  with  a  number  of  compound  epithets,t 
and  other  almost  certain  marks  of  modem  com- 
position.  I 


*  Mattht»*«  Esuy,  p.  (VH.    Tyrwhttt'i  Appcndii  to  Rowley's  pDcmSi    woA 

Vifidicatmn  fu^^im. 
f  Wafion'i  Inquiry,  p.  i.^  34. 
X  Cuitory  ObitnruOTt,  p.  tl,  \X 
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^^I.  To  these  may  be  added  some  passages 
which  appear  to  be  imitations  of  modem  poets. 
Many  of  those^  which  have  been  cited  to  con- 
vict Chatteiton  of  plagiarism,  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  such  obvious  thoughts,  that  they 
might  be  adopted  by  a  person  who  had  never 
seen  the  modem  publications  in  which  they  ap- 
pear; but  such  coincidences  as  the  following  are 
palpable : 

''  O !  for  a  muse  of  fire  !"  Shakes.  Hen.  V. 

*'0  fine  a  spryic  al  feerc  !"  JEM,  h  729. 

^  His  beard  all  white  as  snow« 

^'  AA  flaxen  was  his  pole."  Hamlet. 

"  Black  his  cryne  as  the  winter  nyghte, 

^'  White  his  rode,  as  the  summer  snowe/*  jEUa,  1.  851. 

^^  No,  no,  he  is  dead, 

''  Gcoe  to  his  death>bed.*'  Hamlet. 

"  Mie  love  is  dedde, 

f'  Gone  to  his  deatbe-bedde.*'  iElla,  1.  B55, 

'^  Unhoii9cll*d,  nnanointed,  tptabu//'J," 

Hamlet  in  Pope's  edit 

''  Unburled,  undelievre,  unespryte."  GoddwjTi,  1.  27. 

f'  llieir  souls  fitun  corpses  unakneird  depart/* 

Bat  of  Hast,  part  1,  1.  288. 
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**  The  grry-goose  wing  that  was  thereon^ 

*'  In  his  hearts-blood  was  wet."  Chcry-Chaoe. 

'•  The  grey- goose  p}'nion,  that  thereon  was  sett, 

"  Eftsoons  wyth  smok}'ng  crimson  himui  %uas  rveitj^ 

Bat.  of  Hift  put  1«  I.  aoO. 

Jflih  sucb  a  force  and  vehement  might 

He  did  his  body  gore. 
The  spear  went  thro*  the  other  sido 

A  large  cloih-yard  and  more, 

With  thilk  a  force  it  did  his  body  gore, 

lliat  in  his  titidcr  guts  it  crnttTcd^ 

In  veritie»  a  full  chth-ymrd  or  more.  fiat,  of  Hatt. 

Clos'd  Ills  (7i*s  in  endless  night.  Gray't  bttiL 

1  Ic-  (*lo»*d  hi^  eym*  in  evcrList)'nge  njrgfite. 

Bat.  ofHatf.  paitl. 


TIio  advocates  of  Rowley*  arc,  howe%'er,  not 
drstitiiti' ot*  arirumrnts  it)  tiuir  support;  I  shall 
tluirfoir  (lividi-  llic  r\ idcnct*  in  tlic  »am^  mannfr 
as  in  stating  the  lornuT,  and  endeavour  to  cx- 
hiliit  a<5  fair  a  summary  as  possible. 
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Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Poems  at- 
teibuted  to  rowley,  were  really  writ- 
TEN BY  HIM  AND  OTHERS  IN  THE  15th 
CENTURY. 

External  Evidence. 

I.  The  first  grand  argument  which  the  advo- 
cates on  this  side  advance,    is  the  constant  and 
uniform  assertion   (except   in  a  single  instance) 
of  Chatterton  himself,  who  is»  represented   by  his 
sister,  and  all   his  intimates,    as  a  lover  of  truth 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason.     He  was   also 
most  insatiable  of  fame,    and  abounded  in  vanity. 
He  felt  himself  neglected,    and   many  passages 
of  his  writings  are  full  of  invective  on  this   sub- 
ject    Is  it  probable,    that  such  a  person   should 
barter  the  fair  character  of  truth,  which  he  loved, 
for  the  sake  of  persisting  in  falshood,    which   he 
detested?    Is  it  probable,    that  a  person  of  his 
consummate   vanity,    should  uniformly   give  the 
honour  of  all  his  more  excellent   compositions  to 
another,    and    only  inscribe  his   name   to   those 
which  were  evidently  inferior."    But  even  though 
a  man  might   be  thus   careless  of  his   reputation 
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during  his  life  time,  under  the  conviction  that 
he  might  assume  the  honour  whenever  he  pleased, 
would  this  carelessness  continue  even  at  the  hour 
of  death?  Would  he  at  a  moment,  when  he 
actually  meditated  his  own  destruction;  in  a 
paper  which  he  inscribes — •*  All  this  wrote  be- 
tween  il  and  2  o'clock  Saturday  (Evening),  in 
the  utmost  distress  of  mind/* — still  repeat  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  the  same  false  assertion 
that  lie  had  athrmed  during  the  former  part  of 
his  life?  there  was  at  least  no  occasion  to  in- 
troduce the  subject  at  that  time,  and  he  might 
have  been  silent,  if  he  did  not  chuse  to  close 
his  existence  with  a  direct  falsehood*.  If  we 
consider  the  joy  which  he  manifested  on  tlie  dis- 
covery of  tlie  parchments,  the  avidity  with  which 
he  read  them,  lie  nmst  be  the  most  compleat 
of  dissemblers,  if  really  they  contained  no  such 
treasure  as  he  pretended.  To  another  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  Mr.  Catcott  has  pledged 
himself,    which  is,   that  on  his  first  acquaintance 


*  See  Chiticrtnti'*  Will.     See  alio   the  learned  Mr.  Bryint't 
p.  4M,  Mr. 
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with  Chiitterton,  the  latter  mentioned  by  7iame 
almost  all  the  poems  which  have  since  appeared 
in  print,  and  that  at  a  time,  when,  if  he  were 
the  author,  one-tenth  of  them  could  not  be 
writtcnf. 

11.  Next  to  the  asseverations  of  Cliattcrton  him- 
self, we  are  bound  to  pay  at  least  some  attention 
to  those  of  all  his  friends.  His  mother  accurately 
remembers  the  whole  transaction  concerning  the 
parchments,  as  I  have  already  stated  it.  His 
sister  also  recollects  to  have  seen  the  •  original 
parchment  of  the  poem  on  our  Lady's  Church, 
and,  she  thinks,  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings :    she 

remembers  to  have  heard   her  brother  mention 

« 

frequently  the  names  of  Turgot,  and  of  John 
Stowe,  besides  that  of  Rowley.  *Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Chatterton,  remembers  to  have  seen  manuscripts 
upon  vellum,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  in  his 
possession,    many  of  them  ornamented  with  the 


t  Bryant's  <^Mer?itioBt,  p.  548. 

I'f  ftdimmiry  Diaenatioo,  p.  0. 
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hv'dih  of  kings  or  of  popes,  and  some  of  them  as 
broad  as  the  bottom  of  a  large  sized  chairf.  He 
Ubcd  fi*eqiicntly  to  read  to  Mr.  Smitli,  sometimes 
|)arts,  and  sometimes  wliole  treatises  from  these 
old  manuscripts;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  very  often 
been  present  while  he  transcribed  them  at  Mr. 
I.ambert*s*.  Mr.  Capel,  a  jeweller,  at  Bristol, 
assured  Mr.  Br}'ant,  tliat  he  had  frequently  called 
upon  Chatterton,  while  at  Mr.  LambertX  and 
had  at  times  found  him  transcribing  ancient  ma* 
uuscripts  answering  to  the  former  descriptioiLt 
Mr.  Thistlethwaite,  in  the  curious  letter  already 
quoted,  relates,  that  during  the  year  1768,  "at 
divers  visits,  he  found  Chatterton  employed  in 
copying  Rowley,  from  what  he  still  considers  as 
undoubted  originals. J."  Mr.  Cary  also,  another 
intimate  acquaintance,  frequently  heard  Chatter* 
ton  mention  these  manuscripts  ^oon  after  he  left 
Colston's  school.  Every  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Clavlield  and  Mr.  Rudhall,  declare 


f  BfytfK'*  ObtrfTACioot  p.  5?8. 
•  Btymtt  ObterrtticNii. 
f  AU,  p.  MS. 
I  lOlln's  Howler,  p.  457. 
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unequivocally,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Chat- 
terton's  learning  and  abilities,  that  they  believe 
him  incapable  of  producing  the  poems  of  Rowley. 

III.  That  a  number  of  manuscripts  were  found 
in  RedclifFe  church,  cannot  possibly  be  doubted 
after  the  variety  of  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced to  that  purpose.  Perrot,  the  old  Sexton, 
who  succeeded  Chatterton's  great  uncle,  took 
Mr.  ShierclifFe,  a  miniature  painter,  of  Bristol, 
u  early  as  the  year  1749,  through  RedcliiTe 
[rhurch;  he  shewed  him  in  the  North  porch  a 
number  of  parchments,  some  loose  and  some  tied 
jp,  and  intimated,  '^  that  there  were  things  there, 
ii'hich  would  one  day  be  better  known ;  and  that 
n  proper  hands,  they  might  prove  a  treasure.'' 
Vfany  of  the  manuscripts  in  Mr.  Barrett's  hands 
Dear  all  the  marks  of  age,  and  are  ^^  signed 
)y  Rowley  himself.  The  characters  /in  each  in- 
stance  appear  to  be  similar ;  and  the  liand-writing 
the  same  in  all " 

IV.  The  short  time  which  Chatterton  had  to 
produce  all  these  poems,  is  an  extraordinary  cir- 
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cumstancc.  It  has  been  already  stated,  tliat  he 
continued  at  Colston's  school  from  the  age  of 
eight  till  that  of  fourteen  and  seven  months  :  that 
lie  continued  each  day  in  school  from  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  aud 
fi'oni  one  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening,  and 
\\-ent  to  bed  at  eight.  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  did  not  discover  or  begin  to 
copy  these  poems,  or  even  to  apply  hiiu&elf  to 
anti(iuitics,  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  about 
the  space  therefore  of  two  years  and  a  hali^  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  ancient  language  of 
this  country;  he  produced  mi>re  than  two  vo- 
luiiK-s  of  poetry,  which  are  published,  and  aboat 
as  many  compositions,  in  pro^e  and  verse^  ai 
wjuld  nearly  fill  two  vcdumes  more.  During  this 
time  he  must  have  read  a  cmisiderahle  variety  of 
bojks.  He  uas  .slud\iiig  medicine,  heraldn', 
and  utlier  bcienre^;  he  was  practicing  drawing; 
liL*  copied  a  lar^e  honk  of  precedents;  and  Air. 
Lambert's  busiui'».  tli()u;j:h  not  extensivi',  must 
iiave  occupied  at  lea.st  some  part  of  his  attention. 
Which,  therefore,  is  the  easier  su|>position,  say  tlic 
aflvocatcs  for  llowley,  that  this  almost  miracle  of 
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t 

Qciustry  or  ability  was  performed  by  a  boy ;  or 
hat  Chatterton  really  copied  the  poems  from 
ncieot  documents*  ? 

V.  Chatterton  is  said  further  to  have  dis- 
•overed  great  marks  of  ignorance  on  the  manu- 
cripts  coming  fint  into  his  possession.  He  read 
he  name  Roulie  instead  of  Rowlev,   till  he  was 


Tliese  most  hare  been  transcribed  by  him,  cither  in  Mr.  Lambert's  office, 
r  dorifl^  the  few  boors  he  spent  at  home  with  his  mother  in  an  eremng. 
kithcr  Bfr.  Lambert  nor  bis  mother  or  sister,  take  upon  them  to  saj,  that 
icy  ever  um  him  this  way  employed.  When  not  engaged  in  the  immediate 
of  bis  profeMion,  he  was  employed  by  his  master  to  copy  forms  and 
as  well  to  improve  him  in  the  law  as  to  keep  him  emplo3red.  Of 
forms  and  precedents,  Mr.  Lambert  has  in  his  possession  a  folio 
ook  oooiiiiiini;  534  pages,  closely  written  by  Chatterton ;  also  96  pages  io 
Bodier.  In  the  noting  book,  36  notarial  acts  ;  and  in  the  letter4x>ok,  38 
Stas  copied. 

Tbc  greuest  part  of  his  compositions,  both  under  Rowley's  name  and  his 
im,  was  written  before  he  went  to  London,  in  Apiil,  1770,  he  bemg  then 
ged  17  3rcuB  and  five  months ;  and  of  the  former,  Rowley's  pieces,  they  were 
Imott  all  exhibited  a  twelve  month  earlirr,  before  April  1769. 

Now  the  time  taken  up  in  preparing  the  parchment  and  imitating  the  old 
rritiDgy  mutt  probably  have  been  greater  than  the  time  spent  in  composing 
hea.  If  he  was  in  possesuon  of  the  originals,  tarely  he  would  not  have  be- 
lowed  ill  this  rime  and  pains  in  transcribing  from  originals,  which  he  might 
«pe  parted  with  to  greater  advantage;  and  if  he  did  transcribe  them,  why 
loaoy  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  exhibit  only  scraps  and  detached  liaei» 
far  Mcli  oolj  appear  now  to  exist  ? 

Vol.  I.  X 
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set  right  by  Mr.  Barrettf.  In  the  acknoirledgfd 
writings  of  Chatterton,  there  arc  also  palpable 
mistakes,  and  marks  of  ignorance  in  histon\ 
geography,  itc;  whereas  no  such  appear  in  the 
poems  of  Rowley*.  But  what  is  of  still  greater 
consequence,  Mr.  Bryant  lias  laboured  to  prore. 
that  ill  almost  innumerable  instances,  Chatterton 
did  not  understand  the  language  of  Rowley,  but 
that  he  has  actually  misinterpreted,  and  some- 
times mistranscribed  hiin.  Thus  in  "  the  English 
Metamorphosis,'*  ver.    14. 


tt 


Their  mjgiite  is  kmfped  yimc  the  liroMe  of  fere. 


Chatterton  having  recourse  to  diaucer  and  Skin- 
ner, has  interpreted  to  knop^  to //V,  ox  fasten', 
M'hereas  it  really  means,  and  the  context  requires 
that  it  should  mean,  to  nip.  Thus  in  the  Second 
Battle  of  Hastings,  548,  describing- a  sacrifice: 

^'  Roastynge  their  xyctmaUt  round  about  the  flame ;" 

which  ^Ir.    Tyruliitt  himself  has  allowed   ought 


Y9l^ 


At  on  Wirton,  p.  q. 
I  OUcnitions,  pt477 
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to  be  vyctimcs^  and  has  accordingly  cancelled  the 
other  word.     Thus  in  JElla, '  v.  678,  we  find : 

"  Thcyre  tlirongynge  corses  shall  onhgJue  the  sUnree.** 

The  word  onlyghtt^  Chatterton  lias  here  strangely 
applied   as  n)eaning  to  darken  the  stars,    whereas 
Mr.  Bryant,    by   recurring  to   th6  Saxon,    very 
reasonably  supposes  onlych    to    have   been   the 
proper  word,    and  the  line  will  then  niean  to  ba 
like^    or  to  equal  the  stars  in  number.     Tlie  word 
chtrUaunei,  which  Chatterton  has  inserted  in  the 
"  Introductionne  to  iEUa,"  never  did  really  exist, 
and  Mr.  Bryant  shews  that  the  original  word  was 
certainly  cherisannce :     and  in   the  Second  Ec- 
logue, Chatterton  has  explained  the  word  amenu- 
\tdj   by  lessened^  or  dimimsh^d ;  whereas  the  same 
ible  critic  shews,   tliat   it  never  liad  any  such 
neaning,    but  that  it    really  signifies  accursed 
>r  abominable.     These  and  other  similar  mistakes 
[of  which  Mr.  Bryant  spe<;ifies  a  great  number) 
lie  asserts,  could  never  have  happened,  had  Chat- 
terton been  any  more  than  the  transcriber  of  these 
extraordinary  p*>ems. 
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Episcopal  register  of  Worcester;  and  the  anecdote 
of  the  steeple  of  Redclifte  church  being  burnt  down 
by  lightning  in  IAA6.  Of  a  similar  kind  is  a 
circumstance  in  the  orthography  of  the  name 
Fesciimpej  (which  is  the  right  orthography,^ 
while  IIoIin£:shea(l,  the  onlv  author  accessible 
to  Chatterton,  has  it  FUschawpc.  The  name  nf 
Robert  Consul  also,  whom  Rowley  represents  as 
having  rc|)aired  the  castle  of  Hristol,  occurs  in 
Leland,  as  the  proprietor  of  that  Castle*. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  stvi  f,  composition, 
and  sKNTiMKNT.  If  the  poems  appear  superior 
to  the  ertorts  of  the  fust  scholars  at  the  revival 
of  letters;  what  are  thev,  when  c(m^idered  as  tin* 
productions  of  an  uneducated  charitv  bov,  uol 
quite  seventeen?  Those  also  who  think  tlut 
Chatterton  could  not  reduce  his  genius  to  the 
staiulard  of  the  age  of  Rowley,  should,  perhaps 
.  rather  wonder  why  he  could  never  raise  his  own 
avowed  productions  to   an  ecpial  degree  of  cxcel- 


*  tee  BiyMt'i  ObKmtioiu.  p  Ji4,  JCii,  y\:\  4L<.. 
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lence*.  The  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  if  his, 
are  as  much  the  work  of  his  infantine  years,  as 
his  awn  miscellaneous  poems ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  latter  were  composed  some  time  after  most  of 
Rowley's  >rere  exhibited  to  the  world;  that  they 
should  be  inferior  in  every  excellence  of  poetry, 
is  therefore  a  mystery  not  easy  to  be  accounted 
for.  Against  the  general  proposition,  that  poetry 
like  other  arts  is  progressive,  and  never  arrived 
to  perfection  in  an  early  age;  it  has  been  judi- 
ciously urged,  that  *'  Genius  is  peculiar  neither 
to  age  nor  country,"  but  that  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  one  man  (Homer),  who  in  the  very 
infancy  of  all  arts,  without  guide  or  precursor, 
"  gave  to  the  world  a  work,  which  has  been  the 
admiration  and  model  of  all  succeeding  poetsf." 
And  though  it  be  admitted,  that  Rowley's  poems 
are  pervaded  by  an  uniform  strain  of  excellence 
and  taste,    which  does  not  appear  in  the   other 


essential  difierence  that  strikes  me  between  the  poems  of  Kow!cy 
and  Cbatterton  is,  that  the  former  are  always  built  upon  somp  consistent 
ioterei dng  plot,  and  are  more  uniformly  excellent  in  the  execution ;  the  latter 
aie  irregular  sallies  upon  ill-sekcted  or  trifling  subjects. 

i  Matthias's  Essay,  p.  98. 
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works  of  his  age  now  extant,  yet  when  we  com* 
pare  any  composition  with  another  of  the  same 
or  of  any  prior  age,  the  difference  subsisting, 
will  frequently  be  found  not  to  depend  upon  time^ 
but  upon  the  situation,  genius  and  judgment  of 
the  respective  authors*. 

III.  As  tu  MKTKC,  it  is  said,  that  m  all  lan- 
guages the  modes  and  measures  of  verse  were 
originally  invented  and  adopted  from  accidental 
circumstances,  and  agreeably  to  the  taste  of 
diAercnt  authors;  and  that  very  early  in  the 
English  poetry,  a  great  variety  of  measures  are 
known  to  have  prevailed,  such  is  the  octave 
stanza,  which  is  not  many  removes  from  the  usual 
stanza  of  Rowley,  the  seven  line  stanaa^  or 
Rithm  Royal,  and  that  of  ten  lines  used  by 
diauccr  in  one  of  his  smallcT  poems.  The  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  smoothness  of  the  verse,  is 
•  attempted  to  be  overturned  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who 
has  pioduccd  extracts  from  poems  still  older  than 


*  Manbias's  En^y,  ^f^  •':. 
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the  age  of  Rowley,    which  are  clefioient  neither 
in  bannonj  nor  cadence*. 

IV.  The  objection  foiindeil  on  the  ancient 
LANeuAO£  of  liorwley,  is  answerable  by  supposhig 
that  his  language  was  probabiy  provincialf.  Se- 
Teral  of  the  words  objected  to  as  of  Chatterton's 
coining,  have  by  more  profound  researches  been 
traced  in  ancient  writers.  Many  words  in  Row- 
ley ^9  poeme  cannot  be  found  m  those  dictionaries 
and  gtossaries,  to  which  Chatterton  bad  access;]:, 
and  Chatterton*s  mistakes  m  transcribing  and 
explaining  the  old  language  of  Rowley,  have 
already  been  instanced. 

V.  Many  of    the  pretended   imitatioxs  of 
Tff£  HODEBN  pocts  to  be  fouml  in  Ro^vley,    are 
objecfed  to  upon  goodi  grovn^^    as  being  ideas 
obvioii^  to  Rowley  or  any  man ;    and  as  to  the 


*  Cursory  Obscnntions,  p.  425«  &c. ;  553. 

f  Ibid,  p.  1,  to  S5. 

I  Mattliiaft's  Enaj,  p.  77. 
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others,  Avhy  may  we  not  suppose  them,  *'  inser- 
tions  of  Chattcrton,  either  to  please  his  own  car, 
or  to  restore  some  parts  which  were  lost,  or  in 
places  where  tlie  M'ords  were  cliHicuIt  to  be  dccy- 
phered*?"  This  argument  acquires  great  weight, 
when  the  temper  and  pjenius  of  Chattcrton  is 
considered,  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  all 
parties  agree  in  the  probahiUty  of  many  interpo- 
lations being  made  by  him;  and  if  this  argument 
be  admitted,  it  will  in  a  great  measure  account 
for  the  modern  phraseology  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  these  poems. 


In  rrjoindcr  to  these  arguments,  a  few  facts 
have  been  stated  by  those  who  support  the  title 
of  Chattcrton.  1st.  That  no  writings  or  chest 
deposited  in  Redclifle  church  are  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Canynge's  will,  which  has  Iktu  carefully 
inspected,  nor  any  books  except  two,  called 
"  Liggers  cum  intcgra  iegenda,**    which  he  leaves 


i  MitthiM**  Ems}-,  p.  Wh. 
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to  be  used  occasionally  in  the  choir  by  the  tM'o 
chaplains  estabUshed  by  him*.  2d.  To  account 
for  Chatterton's  extensive  acquaintance  with  old 
books  out  of  the  common  line  of  reading,  it  is 
alledged  that  the  old  library  at  Bristol  was, 
during  his  life  time,  of  universal  access,  and 
Chatterton  was  actually  introduced  to  it  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Catcottf .  3d.  Chatterton's  account  of 
Canyngc,  &c.  as  far  as  it  is  countenanced  by 
William  of  Worcester,  (that  is,  as  far  as  respects 
his  taking  orders  and  paying  a  fine  to  the  king) 
may  be  found  in  the  epitaph  on  Master  Canyngc, 
still  remaining  to  be  read  by  every  person,  both 
in  Latin  and  English,  in  Redcliffe  church,  which 
indeed  appears  to  be  the  authority,  that  William 
of  Worcester  himself  has  followed.  Chatterton's 
account  also  of  Redclifte  steeple,  is  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  a  print  of  that  church,  published 
in  1746,  by  one  John  Halfpenny,  "  in  m  Inch  was 
recounted  the  ruin  of  the  steeple  in  1446,.  by  a 
tempest  and  fire."       4th.  As  to  the  old  vellum  or 


•  T7rwhict*s  Vindication,  p.  117. 
t  Warton's  Inqniryy  p.  111. 
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te  acquaintance  and  friends,  nor  to  procure 
n  the  comforts  or  even  the  necessaries  of 
He  has  descended  to  his  grave  with  a  du- 
character;  and  the  only  praise  which  can 
orded  him  by  the  warmest  of  his  admirers 
of  an  elegant  and  ingenious  impostor. 


IND    OF    THR    LIPR. 


SLY  DICK. 


From  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  in  the 
tolume  of  Chatterton's  works  purchased  by  Mr.  Waldron  at 
the  sale  of  Sir  Ilerberfs  Library.  He  says  "  this  was  writ" 
ten  by  Chatterton  at  about  eleven:  as  well  as  the  following 
Hymn." 


Sharp  was  the  frost,  the  wind  was  high 
And  sparkling  Stars  bedeckt  the  Sky, 
Sly  Dick  in  arts  of  cunning  skill'd. 
Whose  Rapine  all  his  pockets  fiird^ 
Had  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest 
And  soothe  with  sleep  his  anxious  breasti 
Twas  thus  a  dark  infernal  sprite 
A  native  of  the  blackest  Night, 
Portending  mischief  to  devise 
Upon  Sly  Dick  he  cast  his  eyes ; 
Then  strait  descends  the  infernal  sprite, 
And  in  his  chamber  does  alight : 
In  visions  he  before  him  stands. 
And  his  attention  he  commands* 

Vol.  I.  B 
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Thus  spake  the  sprite — ^hearken  my  friend 
And  to  my  couaseU  now  attend. 
Within  the  Garret's  spacious  dome 
There  lies  a  well  stored  wealthy  room. 
Well  stored  with  cloth  and  stockings  too^ 
Which  I  suppose  will  do  for  you. 
First  from  the  cloth  take  thou  a  purser 
For  thee  it  will  not  be  the  worse, 
A  noble  purse  rewards  thy  pains, 
A  purse  to  hold  thy  filching  gains; 
Then  for  the  stockings  let  them  reeve 
And  not  a  scrap  behind  thee  leave. 
Five  bundles  fbr  a  penny  sell 
And  pence  to  thee  will  come  pell  mell; 
See  it  be  done  with  speed  and  care 
Thus  spake  the  sprite  and  sunk  in  air. 

When  in  the  mom  with  thoughts  erect 
Sly  Dick  did  on  his  dream  reflect. 
Why  faith,  tliinks  he,  'tis  something  tuo. 
It  might — perlups— it  might— be  true, 
ril  go  and  see— away  he  hies, 
And  to  the  Garret  quick  he  flies, 
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Enters  the  room,  cuts  up  the  clothes 
And  after  that  reeves  up  the  hose ; 
Then  of  the  cloth  he  purses  made. 
Purses  to  hold  his  filching  trade. 

♦  •  •  C(Bteru  demnt  *  •  • 


A  HYMN  FOR  CHRISnTMAS  DAY 


Fnm  a  Copy  by  Sir  Htrbtrt  Croft,  in  the  tame  voli 


Almighty  Fratner  of  the  Skies ! 
O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise, 

Like  Incense  in  thy  Sight ! 
Wrapt  in  impenetrable  Shade 
The  Texture  of  our  Souls  were  made 

Till  thy  Command  gave  Light 

The  Sun  of  Glory  gleamed  the  Ray, 
Refin'd  the  Darkness  into  Day, 
•    And  bid  the  Vapors  fly : 
Impeird  by  his  eternal  Love 
He  left  his  Palaces  above 
To  cheer  our  gloomy  Sky. 


A  HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day, 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  clay. 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn ; 
When  the  Archangel's  heavenly  Lays, 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  Praise 
And  hail'd  Salvation's  Mom  ! 


A  Humble  Form  the  Godhead  wore, 
The  Pains  of  Poverty  he  borc^ 

To  gaudy  Pomp  unknown : 
Tho'  in  a  human  walk  he  trod 
Still  was  the  Man  Almighty  God 

In  Glory  all  his  own. 


Despis'd,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears, 
The  Torments  of  this  Vale  of  tears; 

Nor  bid  his  Vengeance  rise. 
He  saw  the  Creatures  he  had  made, 
Revile  his  Power,  his  Peace  invade ; 

He  saw  with  Mercy's  Eyes. 


APOSTATE  WILL. 


(from  love  and  madness.) 

is  transcribed,  says  Sir  Herbert  Croft, from  an  oldpocket^ 
7k  in  his  mother's  possession.  It  appears  to  be  his  first, 
rhaps  his  only,  copy  of  it ;  and  is  evidently  his  hand  writ- 
r.  By  the  date  he  was  eleven  years  and  almost  five  months 
L  It  is  not  the  most  extraordinary  performance  in  the 
rid :  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  Chatterton's  parentage 
d  education,  it  is  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  that  he  should 
re  met  with  any  assistance  or  correction  ;  whereas,  when 
read  the  ode  which  Pope  wrote  at  twehe,  and  another  of 
mley  at  thirteen,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  a  parent,  friend, 
tutor,  of  an  amiable  dishonesty ,  of  which  we  feel,  perhaps. 
It  tDC  should  be  guilty.  Suspicions  of  this  nature  touch  not 
mtterton.  He  knew  no  tutor,  no  friend,  no  parent — at 
ist  MO  parent  who  could  correct  or  assist  Urn. 

is  poem  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  somebody,  who  had 
'wurly  been  a  Methodist,  and  was  lately  promoted  (to  the 
inity,  perhaps,  of  opening  a  pew  or  a  grave;  for  Chatter  ton 
s  the  sextons  son)  in  the  established  church. 


I  days  of  old,  when  Wesley's  power 
ather'd  new  strength  by  every  hour ; 


8  APOSTATE  WILU 

Apostate  Will,  just  sunk  in  trade, 
Resolved  his  bargain  should  be  made ; 
Then  strait  to  Wesley  he  repairs, 
And  puts  on  grave  and  solemn  airs ; 
Then  thus  the  pious  man  addressed. 
Good  Sir,  I  think  your  doctrine  best; 
Your  Servant  will  a  Wesley  be, 
Therefore  the  principles  teach  me. 
The  preacher  then  instructions  gave, 
How  he  in  this  world  should  behave: 
He  hears,  assents,  and  gives  a  nod. 
Says  every  word's  the  word  of  God, 
Then  lifting  his  dissembling  eyes, 
How  blessed  is  the  sect !  he  cries; 
Nor  Bingham,  Young,  nor  Stillingflcet, 
Shall  make  me  from  this  sect  retreat. 
He  then  his  circumstance  declar'd. 
How  hardly  with  him  matters  far'd, 
Bt*gg'd  him  next  morning  /br  to  make 
A  small  collection  for  his  sake. 
The  preacher  said,  Do  not  repine. 
The  whole  collection  shall  be  thine 
With  looks  demure  and  cringing  bows, 
About  his  business  strait  he  goes. 


A^0StAt1&  WILL. 

His  outward  acts  were  grave^and  prim. 
The  Methodist  appear'd  in  him. 
But,  be  his  outward  what  it  will, 
His  heart  was  an  Apostate's  still. 
He'd  oft  profess  an  hallow'd  flame, 
And  every  where  preach'd  Wesley's  name; 
He  was  a  preacher,  and  what  not, 
As  long  as  money  could  be  got ; 
He'd  oft  profess,  with  holy  fire. 
The  labourer's  worthy  of  his  hire. 

It  happen'd  once  upon  a  time. 

When  all  his  works  were  in  their  prime, 

A  noble  place  appear'd  in  view ; 

Then to  the  Methodists,  adieu. 

A  Methodist  no  more  he'll  be, 
The  Protestants  serve  best  for  he. 
Then  to  the  curate  strait  he  ran, 
And  thus  address'd  the  rev'rend  man : 
I  was  a  Methodist,  tis  true ; 
With  penitence  I  turn  to  yoiu 
O  that  it  were  your  bounteous  will 
That  I  the  vacant  place  might  fill ! 
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With  justice  I'd  myself  acquit. 
Do  every  thing  that's  right  and  fit 
The  curate  straitway  gave  consent- 


To  take  the  place  he  quickly  went 
Accordingly  he  took  the  place, 

And  keeps  it  with  dissembled  grace^ 

J^  l4iA,  1704. 
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NARVA  AND   MORED, 


AX  AFRICAN  ECLOGUE 


ludthefollomng  Poenti  art  printed  from  the  MitcelUuda. 


rite  the  loves  of  Narva  and  Mored 

I  priest  of  Chalma's  triple  idol  said. 

;h  from  the  ground  the  youthful  warriors  sprung, 

id  on  the  concave  shell  the  lances  rung  : 

all  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance, 

I  youths  of  Banny's  burning  sands  advance, 

ilst  the  soft  virgin  panting  looks  behind, 

1  rides  upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind : 

:ends  the  mountains  brow,  and  measures  round 

»  stecpy  cliffs  of  Chalma's  sacred  ground, 

Uma,  ,the  god  whose  noisy  thunders  fly 

ro'  the  dark  covering  of  the  midnight  sky, 

lose  arm  directs  the  close-embattled  host, 

i  sinks  the  labouring  vessels  on  the  coast ; 

alma,  whose  excellence  is  known  from  far ; 
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THE  DEATH  OF  NICOU, 


AS  AFRICAN   ECLOGUE. 


On  Tiber's  banks,  Tiber,  whose  waters  glide 
In  slow  meanders  clown  to  Gaigra's  side ; 
And  circling  all  the  horrid  mountain  rounds 
Rushes  impetuous  to  the  deep  profound; 
Rolls  o'er  the  nigged  rocks  with  hideous  yell; 
Collects  its  waves  beneath  the  earth's  vast  shell: 
There  tor  a  while  in  loud  contusion  hurl'd. 
It  crumbles  mountains  down  and  shakes  the  world. 
Till  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  the  air, 
Through  the  rent  earth  the  bursting  waves  appor: 
Fiercely  propcll'd  the  whiten'd  billows  rise; 
Break  from  the  cavern,  and  ascend  the  skies : 
Tl    d  lost  and  conquer'd  by  superior  force, 
H  ;h  hot  Arabia  holds  its  rapid  course; 

'•  banks  where  scarlet  ja^'mines  bloom, 
( shed  a  rich  perfume ; 
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Tiere,  when  the  sun  is  melting  in  his  heat, 

he  reeking  tygers  find  a  cool  retreat ; 

ask  in  the  sedges,  lose  the  sultry  beam, 

.nd  wanton  with  their  shadows  in  the  stream ; 

>n  Tiber's  banks,  by  sacred  priests  rever'd, 

inhere  in  the  days  of  old  a  god  appeared : 

fwas  in  the  dead  of  night,  at  Chalma*s  feast, 

lie  tribe  of  Alra  slept  around  the  priest. 

[e  spoke ;  as  evening  thunders  bursting  near, 

lis  horrid  accents  broke  upon  the  ear ; 

Lttend,  Alraddas,  with  your  sacred  priest ! 

liis  day  the  sun  is  rising  in  the  east ; 

lie  sun,  which  shall  illumine  all  the  earth, 

Jaw,  now  is  rising,  in  a  mortal  birth. 

le  vanished  like  a  vapour  of  the  night, 

Lnd  sunk  away  in  a  faint  blaze  of  light 

Iwift  fromihe  branches  of  the  holy  oak, 

lorror,  confusion,  fear,  and  torment  broke: 

knd  still  when  midnight  trims  her  mazy  lamp, 

rhey  take  their  way  thro'  Tiber's  wat'ry  swamp. 

[)n  Tiber's  banks,  close  rank'd,  a  warring  train, 

Stretch'd  to  the  distant  edge  of  Galea's  plain  : 

So  when  arrived  at  G^gra's  highest  steep, 

Wc  view  the  wide  expansion  of  the  deep ; 
Vot.1..  C 
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See  in  the  gilding  of  her  watVy  robe, 
Tlie  quick  declension  of  the  circling  globe; 
From  the  blue  sea  a  chain  of  mountains  rise, 
Blended  at  once  M'ith  water  and  with  skies : 
Beyond  our  sight  in  vast  extension  currd. 
The  check  of  waves,  the  guardians  of  the  world 
Strong  were  the  warriors,  as  the  ghost  of  Cawn, 
Who  threw  the  Hill-of-archers  to  the  lawn: 
When  the  soft  earth  at  his  appearance  tied ; 
And  rising  billows  play*d  around  his  head : 
When  a  strong  tempest  rising  from  the  main, 
Dash'd  the  full  clouds,  unbroken  on  the  plain. 
Nicou,  immortal  in  the  sacred  song. 
Held  the  red  sword  of  war,  and  led  the  strong; 
From  his  own  tribe  the  sable  warriors  caniK% 
Well  tr)''d  in  battle,  and  well  known  in  fame. 
Nicou,  descended  from  the  god  of  war, 
Who  liv'd  coeval  with  the  morning  star: 
Narada  was  his  name ;  who  cannot  tell, 
I  I  the  world  thro'  great  Narada  fell ! 

D,  the  god  who  rurd  above  the  skies, 
L     k*d  on  Narada,  but  with  envious  eves : 
Lrrior  dar*d  him,  ridicuPd  his  might, 
t  his  white  bow,  and  summoned  him  to  fisrhr. 
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ichon,  disdainful,  bade  his  lightnings  fly, 
nd  scattered  burning  arrows  in  the  sky ; 
hrew  down  a  star  the  armour  of  his  feet, 
o  bum  the  air  with  supernatural  heat ; 
id  a  loud  tempest  roar  beneath  the  ground ; 
ifted  the  sea,  and  all  the  earth  was  drown'd. 
arada  still  escaped ;  a  sacred  tree 
ifited  him  up,  and  bore  him  thro'  the  sea. 
he  waters  still  ascending  fierce  and  high, 
e  tower'd  into  the  chambers  of  the  sky : 
here  Vichon  sat,  his  armour  on  his  bed, 
e  thought  Narada  with  the  mighty  dead, 
^ore  his  seat  the  heavenly  warrior  stands, 
lie  lightning  quiv'ring  in  his  yellow  hands. 
be  god  astonish'd  dropt ;  hurl'd  from  the  shore, 
e  dropt  to  torments,  and  to  rise  no  more, 
ead-long  he  falls ;  'tis  his  own  arms  compel, 
ondem'd  in  ever-burning  fires  to  dwell, 
•cm  this  Narada,  mighty  Nicou  sprung ; 
le  mighty  Nicou,  fiirious,  wild  and  young. 
ho  led  th'  embattled  archers  to  the  field, 
id  bore  a  thunderbolt  upon  his  shield : 
lat  shield  his  glorious  father  died  to  gain, 
hen  the  white  warriors  fled  along  the  plaim 
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Pining  with  sorrow,  Nica  faded,  died, 
Like  a  fair  aloe,  in  its  morning  pride. 
This  brought  the  warrior  to  the  bloody  mead, 
And  sent  to  young  Rorest  the  threatening  reed. 
He  drew  his  army  forth :  Oh :   need  I  tell ! 
That  Nicou  conquer'd,  and  the  lover  fell  : 
His  breathless  army  mantled  all  the  plain; 
And  Death  sat  smiling  on  the  heaps  of  slain. 
The  battle  ended,  with  his  reeking  dart, 
The  pensive  Nicou  pierc'd  his  beating  heart : 
And  to  his  mourning  valiant  waniors  cry'd, 
I,  and  my  sister  s  ghost  are  satisfy 'd. 

Brooke^Streety  June  12. 
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ELEGY, 


To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  THOMAS  PfIILlPS,ofFairfori. 


No  more  I  hail  the  morning's  golden  gleam; 
No  more  the  wonders  of  the  view  I  sing  : 
Friendship  requires  a  melancholy  theme  ; 
At  her  command  the  awful  lyre  I  string. 

Now  as  I  wander  thro'  this  leafless  grove, 
Where  the  dark  vapours  of  the  ev'ning  rise, 
How  shall  I  teach  the  chorded  shell  to  move; 
Or  stay  the  gushing  torrents  from  my  eyes  ? 

Philips,  great  master  of  the  boundless  lyre. 
Thee  would  the  grateful  muse  attempt  to  paint ; 
Give  me  a  double  portion  of  thy  fire, 
Or  all  the  pow'rs  of  language  are  too  faint. 
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Sav  wliat  bold  number,  what  immortal  line 
The  image  of  thy  genius  can  reflect ; 
O,  lend  my  pen  what  animated  thine, 
To  shew  thee  in  thy  native  glories  deckt. 

The  joyous  charms  of  spring  delighted  saw, 
Their  beauties  doubly  glaring  in  thy  lay  : 
Nothing  was  Spring  which  Philips  did  not  draw, 
And  ev'ry  image  of  his  muse  was  May. 

So  rose  the  regal  hyacinthal  star; 
So  shone  the  pleasant  rustic  daisied  bed ; 
So  seemed  the  woodlands  lessening  from  afar ; 
You  saw  the  real  prospect  as  you  read. 


:ic  Sunmncfs  blooming  flow'ry  pride 
Next  claimed  the  honour  of  his  nervous  song ; 
He  taught  the  streams  in  hollow  trills  to  glide, 
And  lead  the  glories  of  the  year  along. 

When  golden  Autumn,  wreath'd  in  ripen'd  con 
Fnmi  purple  clusters  pressed  the  foamy  wine, 
Thy  genius  did  his  sallow  brows  adorn, 
And  made  the  beauties  of  the  season  thine. 
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Pale  rugged  winter  bending  o'er  his  tread, 
ills  grizzled  hair  bedropt  with  icy  dew; 
His  eyes,  a  dusky  light,  congeal'd  and  dead ; 
His  robe,  a  tinge  of  bright  etherial  blue; 

I  Us  train,  a  motley 'd,  sanguine,  sable  cloud. 
He  limps  along  the  russet  dreary  moor; 
Whilst  rising  whirlwinds,  blasting,  keen,  and  loud, 
lioll  the  white  surges  to  the  sounding  shore. 

Nor  were  his  pleasures  unimprov'd  by  thee: 
Pit  asures  he  has,  tho'  horribly  detbnn'd  : 
The  silvcr'd  hill,  the  polish'd  lake,  we  see, 
1&  by  thy  genius  fix'tl,  pre^ery'd,  and  warni'd. 

The  rough  November  has  his  pleasures  too ; 
Hut  I'm  insensible  to  every  joy  : 
Farewel  the  laurel,  now  I  grasp  the  yeM% 
And  all  my  little  powers  in  grief  employ, 

In  thee  each  virtue  found  a  pleasing  cell, 
Tliy  mind  was  honour,  and  thy  soul  divine : 
With  tlK*e  did  evVy  pow'r  of  genius  dwell; 
T       wert  the  iiclicoa  of  all  the  nine. 
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Fancy,  whose  various  figure-tinotur'd  vest, 
Was  ever  changing  to  a  diflFerent  hue : 
Her  heady  with  varied  bays  and  flow'rets  drest. 
Her  eyes,  two  spangles  of  the  morning  dew. 

In  dancing  attitude  she  swept  thy  string. 
And  now  she  soars  and  now  again  descends. 
And  now  reclining  on  the  Zephyr's  wing. 
Unto  the  velvet- vested  mead  she  bends. 

Peace,  deck'd  in  all  the  softness  of  the  dove, 
Over  thy  passions  spread  a  silver  plume : 
The  rosy  vale  of  harmony  and  love, 
Hung  on  thy  soul  in  one  eternal  bloom. 

Peace,  gentlest,  softest  of  the  virtues,  spread 
Her  silver  pinions,  wet  with  dewy  tears, 
Upon  her  best  distinguished  poet's  head, 
And  taught  his  lyre  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Temperance,  with  health  and  beauty  in  her  train, 
And  massy-muscled  Strength  in  graceful  pride. 
Pointed  at  scarlet  Luxury  and  Pain, 
And  did  at  every  cheaiful  feast  preside. 
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Content,  who  smiles  at  all  the  frowns  of  fetc^ 
Fann'd  from  idea  cv'ry  seeming  ill ; 
In  thy  own  virtue,  and  thy  genius  great. 
The  happy  muse  laid  anxious  troubles  still. 

But  see !  The  sick'ned  glare  of  day  retires. 
And  the  meek  evening  shades  the  dusky  grey : 
The  west  faint  glimmers  with  the  saffron  fires, 
And,  like  thy  life,  O  Philips,  dies  away. 

Here,  strctch'd  upon  this  heav  n-ascending  hill, 
ril  wait  the  horrors  of  the  coming  night ; 
ril  imitate  the  gently-plaintive  rill. 
And  hy  the  glare  of  lambent  vapours  write. 

Wet  with  the  dew,  the  yellow'd  hau-thorns  bow  ; 
The  loud  winds  whistle  thro'  the  echoing  dell; 
Far  o'er  the  lea  the  breathing  cattle  low. 
And  the  shrill  shriekings  of  the  screech-owl  swell 

With  nistling  sound  the  dusky  foliage  flies. 
And  wantons  with  the  wind  in  rapid  whirls . 
The  gurg'ling  riv'let  to  the  valley  hies. 
And  lost  to  sight,  in  dying  murmurs  curU 
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Now  as  the  mantle  of  the  ev'ninff  swells 
Upon  my  mind,  I  feel  a  thickening  gloom  I 
Ah  !  Could  I  charm,  by  friendship's  potent  spells, 
The  soul  of  Philips  from  the  deathy  tomb  I 

Then  would  we  wander  thro'  the  darkened  vale, 
In  converse  such  as  heav'nly  spirits  use. 
And  borne  upon  the  plumage  of  the  gale, 
Hymn  the  Creator,  and  exhort  the  muse. 

But  horror  to  reflection !  Now  no  more 
Will  Philips  sing,  the  wonder  of  the  plain, 
When  doubting  whether  they  might  not  adore, 
Admiring  mortals  heard  the  nervous  strain. 

A  mad'ning  darkness  reigns  thro'  all  the  laMTi, 
Naught  but  a  doleful  bell  of  death  is  heard, 
Save  where  into  an  hoary  oak  withdra\vn. 
The  scream  proclaims  the  curst  nocturnal  bird. 

Now,  rest  my  muse,  but  only  rest  to  weep, 
A  friend  made  dear  by  ev'ry  sacred  tye ! 
Unknown  to  me  be  comfort,  peace,  or  sleep, 
Philips  18  dead,  'tis  pleasure  then  to  die ! 
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Now  infant  authors,  madcl'ning  for  renown, 
Extend  the  plume,  and  hum  about  the  stage, 
Procure  a  benefit,  amuse  the  town, 
And  proudly  glitter  in  a  title  page. 

Now,  wrapt  in  ninefold  fur,  his  squeamish  grace 
Defies  the  fury  of  the  howHng  stonn; 
And  whilst  the  tempest  whistles  round  his  face, 
Exults  to  find  his  mantled  carcase  warm. 

Now  rumbling  coaches  furious  drive  along, 
Full  of  the  majesty  of  city  dames, 
Whose  jewels  sparkling  in  the  gaudy  throng, 
Raise  strange  emotions  and  invidious  fiames. 

Now  Merit,  happy  in  the  calm  of  place, 

To  mortals  as  a  Highlander  appears, 

And  conscious  of  the  excellence  of  lace, 

With  spreading  frogs  and  gleaming  spangles  glares : 

TVTiilst  Envj-,  on  a  tripod  seated  nigh. 
In  form  a  shoe-boy,  daubs  the  valu'd  fruit, 
And  darting  lightnings  from  his  vengeful  eye, 
Raves  about  Wilkes,  and  politics,  and  Bute. 
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Now  Barry,  taller  than  a  grenadier^ 
Dwindles  into  a  strippling  of  eighteen ; 
Or  sabled  in  Othello  breaks  the  ear, 
Exerts  his  voice,  and  totters  to  the  scene. 

Now  Foote,  a  looking-glass  for  all  mankind, 
Applies  his  wax  to  personal  defects ; 
But  leaves  untouched  the  image  of  the  mind. 
His  art  no  mental  quality  reflects. 

Now  Drury's  potent  king  extorts  applause. 
And  pit,  box,  gallery,  echo,  "  hoM'  divine  !'* 
Whilst  vers'd  in  all  the  drama's  mystic  laws, 
His  graceful  action  saves  the  wooden  line. 

Now — Rut  what  further  can  the  muses  sing? 
Now  dropping  particles  of  water  fall ; 
Now  vapours  riding  on  the  north  wind's  wing, 
With  transitorv  darkness  shadow  all. 

Alas !  how  joyless  the  descriptive  theme, 
Whpn  sorrow  on  the  writer's  quiet  preys; 

r  a  mouse  in  Cheshire  cheese  supreme, 
the  substance  of  the  lessening  bayes, 
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Come,  February,  lend  thy  darkest  sky. 

There  teach  the  wintered  muse  with  clouds  to  soar; 

Come,  Februaiy,  lift  the  number  high ; 

let  the  sharp  strain  like  wind  thro'  alleys  roar. 

Ve  channels,  wand'ring  thro'  the  spacious  street, 
la  liollow  murmurs  roll  the  dirt  along, 
W^ith  inundations  wet  the  sabled  feet, 
W^liilst  gouts  responsive,  join  th'  elegiac  song. 

Ye  damsels  fair,  whose  silver  voices  shrill 
Sound  thro'  meand'ring  folds  of  Echo's  horn ; 
Let  the  sweet  cry  of  liberty  be  still, 
N"©  more  let  smoking  cakes  awake  the  morn. 

O,  Winter !    Put  away  thy  snowy  pride; 
O,  Spring!    Neglect  the  cowslip  and  the  bell; 
O,  Summer !    Throw  thy  pears  and  plums  aside ; 
O,  Autumn !   Bid  the  grape  with  poison  swell. 

The  pensioned  muse  of  Johnson  is  no  more ! 
Drown'd  in  a  butt  of  wine  his  genius  lies  : 
Earth!  Ocean!  Heav'n!  The  wond'rous  loss  deplore, 
The  dregs  of  Nature  with  her  glory  dies. 
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What  iron  Stoic  can  suppress  the  tear ; 
What  sour  reviewer  read  with  vacant  eye ! 
What  bard  but  decks  his  literarj-  bier ! 
Alas !  I  cannot  sing— I  howl — I  cry— - 

Bristol,  Feb.  12. 
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On  W.  BECKFORD,  Esq, 


Weep  on,  ye  Britons — give  your  gen'ral  tear; 

But  hence,  ye  venal — ^hence  each  titled  slave ; 
An  honest  pang  should  wait  on  Beckford's  bier, 

And  patriot  anguish  mark  the  patriot's  grave. 

When  like  the  Roman  to  his  field  retired, 
Twas  you  (surrounded  by  unnumbered  foes) 

Who  caird  him  forth,  his  services  required, 
And  took  from  age  the  blessing  of  repose. 

With  soul  impell'd  by  virtue's  sacred  fiame, 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption's  tide, 

He  came,  heav'n  fraught  with  liberty !  He  came 
And  nobly  in  his  country's  service  died. 
Vol.  L  D 
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In  the  last  awful^  the  departing  hour^ 
When  life's  poor  lamp  more  faint  and  fainter  grew; 

As  menrrj'  feebly  exercised  her  pow*r, 
lie  only  felt  for  liberty  and  you. 

He  \'iew'd  death's  arrow  with  a  ehristian  C}'e, 
AVith  firmness  only  to  a  ehristian  known ; 

And  nobly  gave  your  miseries  that  sigh 
With  which  he  never  gratified  his  own. 

Thou,  breathing  sculpture,  celebrate  his  fame; 

And  give  his  laurel  everlasting  bloom ; 
Ueeeiv'd  his  worth  while  gratitude  has  namc^ 

And  teach  succeeding  ages  from  his  tomb. 

The  sword  of  justice  cautiously  he  swayed, 
His  hand  for  ever  held  the  balance  right; 

Kach  venial  fault  with  pity  he  sur>'ey'd, 
IJut  murder  found  no  mercy  in  his  sight. 

He  knew  when  flatterers  besiege  a  throne. 
Truth  seldom  reaches  to  a  monarch's  ear ; 

Knew,  if  oppressed  a  loyal  people  groan, 

Tis  not  the  courtier's  interest  he  should  hear. 
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Hence,  honest  to  his  prince,  his  manly  tongue, 
The  pubHc  wrong  and  loyalty  convey 'd, 

While  titled  tremblers,  ev'ry  nerve  unstrung, 
Look'd  all  around,  confounded  and  dismayed. 

Looked  all  around,  astonished  to  behold, 

(Tiain'd  up  to  flatt'iy  from  their  early  youth) 

An  artless^  fearless  citizen,  unfold 
To  royal  ears»  a  mortifying  truth. 

Htles  to  him  no  pleasure  could  impart. 

No  bribes  his  rigid  virtue  could  controul ; 
rhe  star  could  never  gain  upon  his  heart, 
turn  the  tide  of  honour  in  his  soul. 


For  this  his  name  our  hist*r)'  shall  adorn, 
Shan  soar  on  Fame*s  wide  pinions  all  sublime; 

Till  heaven's  own  bright,  and  never  dying  mom 
Absoibs  our  little  particle  of  time. 
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Haste,  haste,  ye  solemn  messengers  of  ni^t. 
Spread  the  black  mantle  on  the  shrinking  plain; 
But,  ah !  my  tonnents  still  survive  the  ligbt. 
The  changing  seasons  alter  not  my  pnin. 

Ye  variegated  children  of  the  spring; 
Ye  blossoms  blushing  with  the  peariy  dor; 
Ye  birds  that  sweetly  in  the  hawthorn  sing; 
Ye  flowery  meadows,  lawns  of  verdant  hnc^ 

Faint  are  your  colours;  harsh  your  love-notes  dniU, 
To  me  no  pleasure  Nature  now  can  yield : 
Alike  the  barren  rock  and  woody  hill, 
The  dark-brown  blasted  heath,  and  iruitfiil  fidd. 

Yc  spouting  cataracts,  ye  silver  streams ; 
Yc  spacious  rivers,  whom  the  willow  shiowds; 
Ascciul  the  bright  crowned  sun's  far-shining 
To  aid  the  mournful  tear-distilling  cloudsL 
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Ye  noxious  vapours,  fall  upon  my  head ; 
Ye  writhing  adders,  round  my  feet  entwine  ; 
Ye  toads,  your  venom  in  my  foot-path  spread  ; 
Y^e  blasting  meteors,  upon  me  shine. 

Yc  circling  seasons,  intercept  the  year ; 
Forbid  the  beauties  of  the  spring  to  rise ; 
Let  not  the  life-preserving  grain  appear ; 
Let  howling  tempests  harrow  up  the  skies. 

Y'e  cloud-girt,  moss-gro\ni  turrets,  look  no  more 
Into  the  palace  of  the  god  of  day  : 
Y'c  loud  tempestuous  billows,  cease  to  roar, 
In  plaintive  numbers,  thro'  the  valleys  stray. 

Y^'e  verdant-vested  trees,  forget  to  grow, 
Cast  off  the  yellow  foliage  of  your  pride : 
Y'e  softly  tinkling  riv'lets,  cease  to  flow, 
Or  swelled  with  certain  death  and  poison,  glide. 

Y'c  solemn  warblers  of  the  gloomy  night, 
That  rest  in  lightning-blasted  oaks  the  day, 
TT&o'  the  black  mantles  take  your  slow-pacd  flight. 
Rending  the  silent  wood  with  shrieking  lay. 
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Ye  snow-crown'd  mountains,  lost  to  mortal  cyt% 
Down  to  the  valleys  bend  your  hoary  head. 
Ye  livid  comets,  fire  the  peopled  skies— 
For — ^lady  Betty's  tabby  cat  is  dead. 
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TO  MR.   HOLLAND. 


What  numbers,  Holland,  can  the  muses  find, 
To  sing  thy  merit  in  each  varied  part ; 

When  action,  eloquence,  and  ease  combin'd^ 
^fake  nature  but  a  copy  of  thy  art 

Majestic  as  the  eagle  on  the  wing. 

Or  the  young  sky-helm 'd  mountain-rooted  tree ; 
Pleasing  as  meadows  blushing  with  the  spring, 

Loud  as  the  surges  of  the  Severn  sea. 

In  terror's  strain,  as  clanging  armies  drear ! 

In  Im-e,  as  Jove,  too  great  for  mortal  praise, 
In  pity,  gentle  as  the  falling  tear, 

In  all  superior  to  my  feeble  lays. 


4d  ON    MR.   ALCOCK    OF   BRISTOL. 


His  beauties  seem  to  roll  the  eye. 
And  bid  the  real  arrows  fly, 

To  wound  the  gazer's  mind  ; 
So  taking  are  his  men  displayed, 
That  oft  tir  unguarded  wounded  maid. 

Hath  wish*d  the  painter  blind. 


His  pictures  like  to  nature  shew, 
The  silver  fountains  seem  to  flow ; 

The  hoary  woods  to  nod : 
The  curling  hair,  the  flowing  dres% 
The  speaking  attitude,  confess 

The  ianc}'-forming  god. 


Yc  classic  Roman-loving  foob. 

Say,  could  the  painters  of  the  schools. 

With  Alcock's  pencil  vie? 
lie  ])aints  the  pa&sions  of  mankind. 
And  in  the  face  displays  the  mind, 

dianning  the  heart  and  eye. 
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Thrice  happy  artist,  rouse  thy  powers, 
And  send,  in  wonder-giving  show'rs, 

Thy  beauteous  works  to  view : 
Envy  shall  sicken  at  thy  name, 
Italians  leave  the  chair  of  Fame, 

And  own  the  seat  thy  due. 

Bristol,  Jan.  29,  HGg.  ASAPHIDES. 
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TO  MISS  B-,— 5W, 

Of  BRISTOL. 


Before  I  seek  the  dreary  shores 
Wliere  Gambia*s  rapid  billow*8  roar, 

And  foaming  pour  along ; 
To  you  I  urge  the  plaintive  strain, 
And  tho*  a  lover  sings  in  vain. 

Yet  you  shall  hear  the  song. 


Ungrateful,  cruel,  lovely  maid, 
Since  all  my  torments  were  repaid 

With  frowns  or  languid  sneers ; 
With  assiduities  no  more 
Your  captive  will  your  health  implore. 

Or  tease  you  with  his  tears. 
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Now  to  the  regions  where  the  sun 
Does  his  hot  course  of  glory  run, 

And  parches  up  the  ground : 
Where  o'er  the  burning  cleaving  plains, 
A  long  eternal  dog-star  reigns, 

And  splendor  flames  around : 


There  will  I  go,  yet  not  to  find 
A  fire  intenser  than  my  mind, 

Which  bums  a  constant  flame : 
There  will  I  lose  thy  heavenly  form. 
Nor  shali  remembrance,  raptured,  warm, 

Draw  shadows  of  thy  frame. 


In  the  rough  element  the  sea, 
I'll  drown  the  softer  subject,  thee. 

And  sink  each  lovely  charm : 
No  more  my  bosom  shall  be  torn ; 
No  more  by  wild  ideas  borne, 

I'll  cherish  the  alarm. 
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^ 


Yet,  Polly,  could  thy  heart  be  kind. 
Soon  would  my  feeble  purpose  find 

Thy  sway  within  my  breast : 
But  hence,  soft  scenes  of  painted  woe^ 
Spite  of  the  dear  delight  I'll  go, 

Forget  her,  and  be  blest 

D.  CELORIlfON. 
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THE    ADVICE, 


ADDRESSED  TO 


MISS   M B"...,  OF  BRISTOL. 


Revolving  in  their  destined  sphere, 
The  hours  begin  another  year 

As  rapidly  to  fly ; 
Ah !  think,  Maria,  (e'er  in  grey 
Those  auburn  tresses  fade  away  ; ) 
So  youth  and  beauty  die. 


Tho'  now  the  captivated  throng 
Adore  with  flattery  and  song, 

And  all  before  you  bow ; 
Whilst  unattentive  to  the  strain. 
You  hear  the  humble  muse  complain, 

Or  wreath  your  frowning  brow. 
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Tho'  poor  Pitholeon*8  feeble  line, 
In  opposition  to  the  nine, 

Still  violates  your  name : 
Tho'  tales  of  passion  meanly  told. 
As  dull  as  Cumberland,  as  cold 

Strive  to  confess  a  flame. 


Yet,  when  that  bloom,  and  dancing  fir^ 
In  silver'd  reverence  shall  expire,* 

Ag*d,  wrinkrd,  and  defaced : 
To  keep  one  lover's  flame  alive, 
Requires  the  genius  of  a  Clive, 

With  Walpole's  mental  taste. 


Tho'  rapture  wantons  in  your  air, 
Tho'  beyond  simile  you're  fair ; 

Free,  affable,  serene: 
Yet  still  one  attribute  divine. 
Should  in  your  composition  shine; 

Sincerity,  I  mean. 
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Tho*  numerous  swains  before  you  fall ; 
Tis  empty  admiration  all, 

Tis  all  that  you  require : 
How  momentary  are  their  chains ! 
Like  you,  how  unsincere  the  strains, 

Of  those,  who  but  admire ! 


Accept,  for  once,  advice  from  m^ 
And  let  the  eye  of  censure  see 

Maria  can  be  true : 
No  more  for  fools  or  empty  beaux, 
Heav Vs  representatives  disclose^ 

Or  butterflies  pursue. 


Fly  to  your  worthiest  lover^s  arms. 
To  him  resign  your  swelling  charms^ 

And  meet  his  generous  breast : 
Or  if  Pitholeon  suits  your  tast^ 
His  muse  with  tatter'd  fragments  grac'd. 

Shall  read  your  cares  to  rest. 


D. 


Vnl. 
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The  COPERNICAN  SYSTEM. 


The  sun  revolving  on  his  axis  turns» 
And  with  creative  fire  intensely  bums; 
Impelled  the  forcive  air,  our  earth  supreme^ 
Rolls  with  the  planets  round  the  solar  gleam ; 
First  Mercury  compleats  his  transient  yetr. 
Glowing,  refulgent,  with  reflected  glare; 
Bright  Venus  occupies  a  wider  way. 
The  early  harbinger  of  night  and  day ; 
More  distant  still  our  globe  terraqueous  tunu^ 
Nor  chills  intense,  nor  fiercely  heated  burns; 
Around  her  rolls  the  lunar  orb  of  light. 
Trailing  her  silver  glories  through  the  night: 
On  the  earth's  orbit  sec  the  various  sign^ 
Mark  where  the  sun,  our  year  compleating,  shine 
First  the  bright  Ram  his  languid  ray  improves; 
Next  glaring  wat'ry  thro*  the  Bull  he  moves ; 
The  am*rous  Twins  admit  his  genial  ray ; 
Now  burning,  thro*  the  Crab  he  takes  his  way ; 
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rhe  Lion,  flaming,  bears  the  solar  power ; 
lie  Virgin  faints  beneath  the  sultry  shower, 

^ow  the  just  Ballance  weighs  his  equal  force, 
rhe  slimy  Serpent  swelters  in  his  course; 
rhe  sabled  Archer  clouds  his  languid  face ; 
rhe  Goat,  with  tempests,  urges  on  his  race ; 
^ow  in  the  water  his  faint  beams  appear, 
Lnd  the  cold  Fishes  end  the  circling  year, 
ieyond  our  globe  the  sanguine  Mars  displays 
i  strong  reflection  of  primoeval  rays ; 
^ext  belted  Jupiter  far  distant  gleams, 
carcely  enli^t'ned  with  the  solar  beams ; 
l^ith  four  unfixed  receptacles  of  light,  . 
[e  tours  majestic  thro'  the  spacious  height : 
!ut  farther  yet  the  tardy  Saturn  lags, 
jid  five  attendant  luminaries  drags ; 
Qvesting  with  a  double  ring  his  pace, 
[e  circles  thro'  immensity  of  space. 

hese  are  thy  wond'rous  works,  first  source  of  good ! 
row  more  admir'd  in  being  understood. 

Bristol,  Dec.  23.  D.  B. 
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Tke   COS  SL  LI  AD, 


Ay    HEBOIC    POEM. 


Of  warriog  tenaton,  and  battles  din; 

Of  quaiU  uneaten.  Muse  amake  tbe  lyic; 

Where  C — pb— ll's  chimne}'s  overlook  the  iqiai^ 

And  N— t— n's  future  prospects  hang  in  air; 

Where  counseller*s  dispute,  and  cockers  matcK 

And  Calcdo<lian  earb  in  concert  scratch; 

A  group  of  heroes,  occupied  tlic  round, 

Loni?  in  the  rolls  of  infamy  renown'd. 

Circling  the  table  all  in  silence  sat, 

Now  tearing  bloody  lean,  now  champing  fat; 

Now  picking  ortolans,  and  chicken  slain. 

To  form  the  whimsies  of  an  d-la-reinc: 

Now  storming  castles  of  the  newest  taste^ 

And  granting  articles  to  forts  of  paste; 
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Kow  swallowing  bitter  draughts  of  Prussian  beer; 
Vow  sucking  tallow  of  salubrious  deer. 
The  god  of  cabinets  and  senates  saw 
His  sons,  like  asses,  to  one  centre  draw. 

Inflated  Discord  heard,  and  left  her  cell. 
With  all  the  horrors  of  her  native  hell : 
She,  on  the  soaring  wings  of  genius  fled. 
And  wav'd  the  pen  of  Junius  round  her  head« 
Beneath  the  table,  veil'd  from  sight,  she  sprung. 
And  sat  astride  on  noisy  Twitcher's  tongue : 
Twitcher,  superior  to  the  venal  pack 
Of  Blochnsbury's  notorious  monarch,  Jack : 
Twitcher,  a  rotten  branch  of  mighty  stock. 
Whose  interest  winds  his  conscience  as  his  clock : 
Whose  attributes  detestable  have  long 
Been  evident,  and  infamous  in  song. 
A  toast's  demanded ;  Madoc  swift  aros^ 
Factolian  gravy  trickling  down  his  clothes : 
His  sanguine  fork  a  murder'd  pigeon  prest, 
His  knife  with  deep  incision  sought  the  breast 
Upon  his  lips  the  quivering  accents  hung. 
And  too  much  expedition  chained  his  tongue. 
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When  thus  he  sputterd :  ''All  the  glasses  fill. 
And  toast  the  great  Peiidragon  of  the  hill : 
Mab-Uther  Owein,  a  long  train  of  kings;, 
From  M'hom  the  royal  blood  of  Madoc  springs* 
Madoc,  undoubtedly  of  Arthur's  race, 
You  see  the  mighty  monarch  in  his  face : 
Madoc,  in  bagnios  and  in  courts  adored. 
Demands  this  proper  homage  of  the  boaid.** 

''Monarchs!*'  said  Twitcher,  setting  down  his  beer 
His  muscles  M-reathing  a  contemptuous  sneer: 
''  Monarchs !  Of  mole-hills,  oyster-beds,  a  rock; 
These  arc  the  grafters  of  your  royal  stock : 
My  pony  Scrub  can  sires  more  valiant  trac^— ** 
The  manglod  pigeon  thunders  on  his  face ; 
His  op'ninjr  mouth  the  melted  butter  iills« 
And  dropping  from  his  nose  and  chin  distils^ 
Furious  he  started,  ra<»e  his  bosom  warms ; 
Loud  as  his  lordship's  morning  dun  he  storms. 
"  Thou  vulgar  imitator  of  the  great, 
Grown  wanton  with  the  excrements  of  state: 
This  to  ihv  head  notorious  Twitcher  sends.*' 
His  shadow  body  to  the  table  bends: 
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His  straining  arm  uprears  a  loin  of  veal, 

In  these  degenerate  days,  for  three  a  meal : 

In  antient  times,  as  various  writers  say, 

An  alderman  or  priest,  eat  three  a  day. 

With  godlike  strength,  the  grinning  Twitcher  plies, 

His  stretching  muscles  and  the  mountain  flies. 

Swift,  as  a  cloud  that  shadows  o'er  the  plain, 

It  flew  and  scattered  drops  of  oily  rain. 

In  opposition  to  extended  knives. 

On  tojbI  Madoc's  spreading  chest  it  drives : 

Senseless  he  falls  upon  the  sandy  ground, 

Prest  with  the  steamy  load  that  ooz'd  around. 

And  now  Confusion  spread  her  ghastly  plume. 

And  Faction  separates  the  noisy  roonu 

Balluntun,  exercised  in  every  vice 

That  opens  to  a  courtier's  paradise. 

With  D  ■  0  ■  n  trammePd,  scruples  not  to  draw 

Injustice  up  the  rocky  hill  of  law : 

From  whose  humanity  the  laurels  sprupg. 

Which  will  in  George's-Fields  be  ever  young. 

The  vile  Balluntun,  starting  ^om  his  chair, 

lo  Fortune  thus  addressed  his  private  prayer: 

'*  Goddess  of  fate's  rotundity,  assist 

With  thought*wing'd  victory  my  untiy'd  fist : 
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If  I  th^  grinning  Twitcher  overtiym, 

Six  Russian  frigates  at  thy  shrine  shall  burn ; 

Nine  rioters  shall  bleed  beneath  thy  feet ; 

And  hanging  cutters  decorate  each  street** 

The  goddess  smil'd,  or  rather  smoothed  her  frown 

And  shook  the  triple  feathers  of  her  crown : 

Instiird  a  private  pension  in  his  souL 

With  rage  inspired,  he  seiz'd  a  Gallic  roll : 

His  bursting  arm  the  missive  weapon  threw. 

High  o*er  his  rival's  head  it  whistling  flew» 

Curraras,  for  his  Jewish  soul  renowned. 

Received  it  on  his  ear  and  kist  the  ground. 

Curraras,  vers'd  in  every  little  art. 

To  play  the  minister's  or  felon's  part : 

Grown  hoary  in  the  villainies  of  state, 

A  title  nude  him  infamously  great. 

A  slave  to  venal  slaves ;  a  tool  to  tools : 

The  representative  to  knaves  and  fools. 

But  sec  !  Commercial  Bristol's  genius  sit. 

Her  shield  a  turtle-shell,  her  lance  a  spit. 

See,  whilst  her  nodding  aldennen  are  spread. 

In  all  the  branching  honours  of  the  head; 

Curranis,  ever  faithful  to  the  cause. 

With  beef  and  venson  their  attention  draws: 
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They  drink,  they  eat,  then  sign  the  mean  address ; 

Say,  could  their  humble  gratitude  do  less  ? 

By  disappointment  vex'd,  Balluntun  flies ; 

Red  lightnings  flashing  in  his  dancing  eyes. 

Firm  as  his  virtue,  mighty  Twitcher  stands^ 

And  elevates  for  furious  fight  his  hands : 

One  pointed,  fist,  his  shadow'd  corps  defends 

The  other  on  Balluntun's  eyes  descends : 

A  darkling,  shaking  light  his  optics  view, 

Circled  with  livid  tinges  red  and  blue. 

Now  fir'd  with  anguish  and  inflam'd  by  pride. 

He  thunders  on  his  adversary's  side : 

With  patt'ring  blows  prolongs  th'  unequal  fight; 

Twitcher  retreats  before  the  man  of  might 

But  Fortune,  (or  some  higher  Power,  or  God) 

Oblique  extended  forth  a  sable  rod : 

As  Twitcher  retrograde  maintained  the  fray. 

The  hardened  serpent  intercepts  his  way : 

He  fell,  and  falling  with  a  lordly  air, 

Crush'd  into  atoms  the  judicial  chair. 

Curraras,  for  his  Jewish  soul  renowned. 

Arose :  but  deafen'd  with  a  singing  sound, 

A  cloud  of  discontent  overspread  his  brows; 

Revenge  in  every  bloody  feature  glows. 
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Around  his  head  a  roasted  gander  whirls^ 
Dropping  Manilla  sauces  on  his  curls: 
Swift  to  the  vile  Balluntun's  face  it  flies^ 
The  burning  pepper  sparkles  in  his  eyes : 
His  India  ii'aistcoat  recking  with  the  oil. 
Glows  brighter  red,  the  glory  of  the  spoiL 

The  fight  is  general ;  fowl  repulses  fowl ; 

The  victors  thunder,  and  the  vanquished  howL 

Stars,  gartars,  all  the  implements  of  shew, 

That  deck'd  the  powers  above,  disgraced  below. 

Nor  swords,  nor  mightier  weapons  did  they  draw, 

For  all  were  well  acquainted  with  the  law. 

Let  Drap— r  to  improve  his  diction  fight; 

Our  heroes,  like  Lord  George,  could  scold  and  write. 

Gogniapog  early  of  the  jocky  club ; 

Empt}'  as  C — lir— ke's  oratorial  tub : 

A  rusty  link  of  ministerial  chain, 

A  living  glorj'  of  the  present  reign, 

Vers'd  in  the  arts  of  ammunition  bread, 

He  wav'd  a  red  wheat  manchct  round  his  head : 

l)avid-ap-lIowel,  furious,  wild,  and  young, 

From  the  same  line  as  royal  Madoc  sprung,  - 
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Dccur'dy  the  object  of  his  bursting  ire, 

^d  on  his  nose  received  the  weapon  dire : 

\  double  river  of  congealing  blood, 

3'erflows  his  garter  with  a  purple  flood. 

Vlad  as  a  bull  by  daring  mastiffs  tore, 

A^hen  ladies  scream  and  greasy  butchers  roar ; 

Mad  as  B — ^rg — e  when  groping  through  the  park. 

He  kiss'd  his  own  dear  lady  in  the  d^rk; 

The  lineal  representative  of  kings, 

V  carving  weapon  seized,  and  up  he  springs : 

V  weapon  long  in  cruel  murders  stain'd, 
?oT  madgling  captive  carcases  ordain'd. 
Jut  Fortune,  Providence,  or  what  you  will, 
To  lay  the  rismg  scenes  of  horror  still ; 

n  Fero's  person  seiz'd  a  shining  pot, 

Vhere  bubbled  scrips,  and  contracts  flaming  hot : 

n  the  fierce  Cambrian's  breeches  drains  it  dry, 

rhe  chapel  totters  with  the  shrieking  ciy, 

!x>ud  as  the  mob's  reiterated  yell, 

yhen  Sawny  rose,  and  mighty  Chatham  fell 

<laccus  the  glory  of  a  masquerade ; 
yhose  every  action  is  of  trifles  made: 
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At  Graft — u's  well-stor'd  table  ever  found ; 

Like  G — ^n  too  for  every  vice  renowned. 

G — n  to  whose  immortal  sense  we  owe^ 

The  blood  which  will  from  civil  discord  flow: 

M' ho  swells  each  grievance,  lengthens  every  tax. 

Blind  to  the  rip'ning  vengeance  of  the  axe. 

Flaccus,  the  youthful,  degagee  and  gay» 

With  eye  of  pity,  saw  the  dreary  fray: 

Amidst  the  greasy  horrors  of  the  fight, 

He  trembled  for  his  suit  of  virgin  white. 

Fond  of  his  eloquence,  and  easy  flow 

Of  talk  verbose  whose  meaning  none  can  know: 

He  mounts  the  table,  but  thro'  eager  haste, 

His  foot  upon  a  smoaking  court-pie  placed : 

The  burning  liquid  penetrates  his  shoe. 

Swift  from  the  rostrum  the  declaimer  flew, 

But  learnedly  heroic  he  disdains, 

To  spoil  his  pretty  countenance  with  strains. 

Remounted  on  the  table,  now  be  stands, 

Waves  his  high  powder'd-head  and  rufiled  tiandiw 

"  Friends  !  Let  this  clang  of  hostile  furj'  cease, 

III  it  iH'comcs  the  plenipo*s  of  peace: 

Shall  olio's,  for  internal  battle  drest. 

Like  bullets  outward  perforate  the  breast ; 
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ball  jav'Iin  bottles  blood  detherial  spill ; 
hall  luscious  turtle  without  surfeit  kill  ?" 
[ore  had  he  said :  when  from  Doglostock  flung, 
.  custard  pudding  trembled  on  his  tongue  : 
nd,  ah !  Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone, 
rreat  Twitcher  rising  seiz'd  a  polish'd  bone ; 
'  pon  his  breast  the  oily  weapon  clangs ; 
[eadlong  he  falls,  propell'd  by  thick'ning  bangs, 
he  prince  of  trimmers,  for  his  magic  fam'd, 
tuarlendorgongos  by  infemals  nam'd : 
y  mortals  A  la  vat  in  common  stird ; 
Turs'd  in  a  furnace,  Nox  and  Neptune's  child : 
ursting  with  rage,  a  weighty  bottle  caught^ 
ath  crimson  blood  and  weighty  spirits  fraught; 
o  Doxo's  head  the  gurgling  woe  he  send^ 
^oxo  made  mighty  in  his  mighty  friends, 
pon  his  front  the  stubborn  vessel  sounds, 
ack  from  his  harder  front  the  bottle  bounds : 
[e  fell.     The  royal  Madoc  rising  up, 
epos'd  him  weary  on  his  painful  crup ; 
he  head  of  Doxo,  first  projecting  down, 
hunders  upon  the  kingly  Cambrian's  crown : 
he  sanguine  tumour  swells ;  again  he  falls ; 
u  his  broad  chest  the  bulky  Doxo  sprawls. 
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Tyro  the  sage,  the  sensible,  the  strong, 

As  yet  unnoticed  in  the  muse-taught  song* 

Ty  ro,  for  necromancy  far  renown'd, 

A  greater  adept  than  Ag^ppa  found ; 

Oft  a.s  his  phantom  reasons  intervened, 

I>e  Viris  pension'd,  the  defaulter  screen*d ; 

Anotlier  C — rt— t  remains  in  CI— • ; 

In  FI— the— r  fifty  JefFeries  appear; 

Tyro  stood  neuter,  till  the  champions  tir^d. 

In  languid  attitudes  a  truce  desired. 

lA>ng  was  the  bloody  fight ;  confusion  dire 

Has  hid  some  circumstances  from  the  lyre: 

Suflice  it,  that  each  hero  kiss'd  the  ground. 

Tyro  excepted  for  old  laws  renown'd  ; 

Who  stretching  his  authoritative  hand, 

Loudly  thus  issu'd  forth  his  dread  command. 

**  IVacc,  wrangling  senators,  and  placemen,  peace. 

In  the  King's  name,  let  hostile  vengeance  cease !" 

Aghast  the  champions  hear  the  furious  sound. 

The  fallen  unmolested  leave  the  ground. 

'•  What  fury,  nobles,  occupies  your  breast; 

What,  patriot  spirits,  has  your  minds  possest. 

Nor  honorary  g^fts,  nor  pensions,  please, 

Say,  are  you  Covent-Garden  patentees ! 
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How  ?    wist  you  not  what  ancient  sages  said, 
The  council  quarrels,  and  the  poor  have  bread. 
See  this  court-pie  with  twenty-thousand  drest ; 
Be  every  thought  of  enmity  at  rest : 
Divide  it  and  be  friends  again,"  he  said: 
The  council  god  returned ;  and  discord  fled. 

Bristol,  Jan.  4,  1770.  C. 


€4 


ELEGY. 


Joyless  I  seek  the  solitaiy  shades 
Where  dusky  ContempUtioii  veils  the 

The  dark  retreat  (of  leafless  branches  made) 
\^liere  sickening  sorrow  wets  the  yellowed  green. 

The  darksome  ruins  of  some  sacred  cdl. 
Where  erst  the  sons  of  Superstition  trod. 

Tottering  upon  the  mossy  meadow,  tell 
We  better  know,  but  less  adore  our  God. 

Now,  as  I  mournful  tread  the  gloomy  cave^ 
Thro'  the  wide  window  (once  with  mysteries  digbt) 

The  distant  forest,  and  the  darkened  wave 
Of  the  swoln  Avon  ravishes  my  sight 

But  see  the  thickening  veil  of  evening's  drawn. 

The  azure  changes  to  a  sable  blue ; 
The  rapturing  prospects  fly  the  lessening  lawn. 

And  Nature  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  view. 
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Self-sprighted  Fear  creeps  silent  thro'  the  gloom, 
Starts  at  the  rust'ling  leaf,  and  rolls  his  eyes ; 

Aghast  with  horror,  when  he  views  the  tomb, 
With  every  torment  of  a  hell  he  flies. 

The  bubbling  brooks  in  plaintive  murmurs  roll, 
The  bird  of  omen,  with  incessant  scream, 

To  melancholy  thoughts  awakes  the  soul. 
And  lulls  the  mind  to  contemplation's  dream. 

A  dreary  stillness  broods  o'er  all  the  vale, 
The  clouded  moon  emits  a  feeble  glare ; 

Joyless  I  seek  the  darkling  hill  and  dale ; 
Where'er  I  wander  sorrow  still  is  there. 


Britiol,  Nov.  17,  IjGQ. 
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THE    PROPHECY. 


» 

Wkm  Hmu9  mrtMiike  wani  ihtif  wrill 


I. 


This  tnith  of  old  was  Sorrow^  ftkai, 

'' Tunes  at  the  wont  will  ssnty  SMBdt'* 
The  difficulty's  then  to  know. 

How  long  OppresMon's  clock  can  g» ; 

When  Britain's  sons  nuty  cease  to  siglv 

And  hope  that  their  redeoiptioii's  m$jk 

II. 

When  Vice  exalted  takes  the  lead. 
And  Vengeance  hangs  but  by  a  thread ; 
Gay  peeresses  turned  out  o'doors; 
Whorenmsters  peers,  and  sons  of  whores ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  siglv 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigL 


] 
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IIL 


When  vile  Corraption's  brazen  face» 
At  council-board  shall  take  her  place ; 
And  lordS'Commissioners  resort. 
To  welcome  her  at  Britain's  court ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  -draweth  nigk 

IV. 

See  Pension's  harbour  large  and  clear, 
Defended  by  St  Stephen's  pier ! 
The  entrance  safe,  by  Current  led. 
Tiding:  round  G— 's  jetty  head ; 
Look  up^  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

V. 

When  Civil-Power  shall  snore  at  ease, 
While  soldiers  fire— -to  keep  the  peace; 
When  Murders  sanctuary  find. 
And  petticoats  can  Justice  blind ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  ttf  sigh, 
For  your  redemption  dxawetfa  nigh. 
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VI. 

Commerce  o'er  Bondage  will  prevail^ 
Free  as  the  wind,  that  fills  her  saiL 
When  she  complains  of  vile  restraint. 
And  Power  is  deaf  to  her  complaint ; 
Look  upy  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

VII. 

When  raw  projectors  shall  begin. 
Oppression's  hedge  to  keep  her  in ; 
She  in  disdain  will  take  her  flight. 
And  bid  the  Gotham  foob  good  night; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

VIII. 

When  tax  is  laid,  to  save  debate, 
By  prudent  ministers  of  state ; 
And,  what  the  people  did  not  give, 
Is  levied  by  prerogative; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  I  cease  to  sigh, 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
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IX. 


\¥lien  Popish  bishops  dare  to  claim 
Authority,  in  George's  name ; 
By  Treason's  hand  set  up,  in  spite 
Of  George's  title,  WilUam's  right ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh, 
For  your  redemption  dranreth  nigh. 

X. 

When  Popish  priest  a  pension  drakes 
From  starved  exchequer,  for  the  cause 
Commissioned,  proselytes  to  make 
In  British  realms,  for  Britain's  sake; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh» 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

XL 

When  snug  in  power,  sly  recusants 
Make  laws  for  British  Protestants ; 
And  d — g  William's  Revolution, 
As  justices  claim  execution; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh, 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nighu 
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XIL 

VHxen  soldifiSi  paid  for  our  defence^ 

In  wanton  pride  &Uy  innocence ; 

Blood  from  the  ground  for  Tengeaace  nda^ 

Till  Heaven  the  inquiaition  makea ; 

Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sighi 

For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

XIIL 

When  at  Bute's  foet  poor  Freedom  lie% 
Mark'd  by  the  priest  for  sacrifice^ 
And  doomed  a  victhn  for  the  sins 
Of  half  the  euti^  and  all  the  ins ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh* 
For  your  redemption  drtveth  nigh. 

XIV. 

When  Stewards  pass  a  boot  account. 
And  credit  for  the  gross  amount ; 
Then  to  replace  exhausted  storey 
Mortgage  the  land  to  borrow  more ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh^ 
For  your  rcdeniption  dmweth  nigk 
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XV. 


When  scrutineers  for  private  ends. 
Against  the  vote  declare  their  friends; 
Or  judge  as  you  stand  there  alive. 
That  five  is  more  than  forty-five ; 
Look  up^  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  diaweth  nigh. 

XVI. 

When  George  shall  condescend  to  hear 
The  modest  suit,  the  humble  prayer ; 
A  prmce,  to  purpled  pride  unknown ! 
No  favourites  disgrace  the  throne ! 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  sigh  no  more, 
For  your  redemption's  at  the  door. 

XVIL 

When  time  shall  bring  your  wish  about^ 
Or,  seven-years  lease,  you  sold,  is  out ; 
No  fiiture  contract  to  fulfil; 
Your  tenants  holdmg  at  your  will; 
lUuse  up  your  heads !  your  right  demand ! 
For  your  redemption's  in  your  hand 
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XVIIL 

Then  is  your  time  to  strike  the  blow, 
And  let  the  slaves  of  Mammon  know, 
Briton^s  true  sons  a  bribe  can  scorn. 
And  die  ufree  as  they  were  bom.    • 
Virtue  again  ahall  take  her  seat; 
And  your  redemption  stand  compleat* 


A        SONG, 

ADDRESSED 

TO  MISS  C—AM  OF  BRISTOL. 


Ab  Springs  BOW  approaches  with  all  his  gay  train. 
And  scattm  his  beauties  around  the  green  plain. 
Come  then,  my  dear  charmer,  all  scruples  remove, 
Accept  of  my  passion,  allow  me  to  lore. 

Withcmt  the  soft  transports  which  love  must  inspire 
Witlioiit  the  sweet  torment  of  fear  and  desire, 
Our  thonghts  and  ideas  are  never  refin'd. 
And  nothing  but  winter  can  reign  in  the  mind. 

Bnt  love  is  the  blossom,  the  spring  of  the  soul. 
Hie  frosts  of  our  judgments  may  check,  not  controul. 
In  spite  of  each  hindrance,  the  spring  will  return, 
And  nUore  with  truuporta  refining  will  bum. 
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This  passion  celestial,  by  Heav'n  was  designed, 
The  only  fix'd  means  of  improving  the  mind, 
When  it  beams  on  the  senses,  they  quickly  display, 
How  great  and  prolific,  how  pleasing  the  ray. 

Then  come,  my  dear  charmer,  since  love  it  a  flame; 
Which  polishes  nature,  and  angels  your  frame, 
Permit  the  soft  passion  to  rise  in  your  breast, 
I  leave  your  good  nature  to  grant  me  the  rest 


Shall  the  beautiful  flowerets  all  blossom  around, 
Shall  Flora's  gay  mantle,  enamel  the  ground. 
Shall  the  red  blushing  blossom  be  seen  on  the  tiec^ 
Without  the  least  pleasure  or  rapture  for  me? 

And  yet,  if  my  charmer  should  frown  wbeu  I  aiiig, 
Ah  !  what  are  the  beauties,  the  glories  of  spring ! 
The  flowers  will  be  faded,  all  happiness  fly. 
And  clouds  veil  the  azure  of  every  bright  sky. 

London  J  May  4,  1770.      .  C. 


TO   A    FRIEND. 


This  ami  ihe  folhmipg  Poem»  art  rtffiMtA  fnm  HU 
SofpUmaU  to  Chaitewtmit  MuctUanUt. 


MURCHM,  176$. 


DtarRiend, 


I  have  recdved  both  your  favouis  —The  Muse 
alone  must  tell  my  joy. 


O'xevhelk'd  with  pleasure  at  the  jc^rful  news, 
I  stnmg  the  ehorded  shell,  and  woke  the  Muse. 
Bepn,  O  Servant  of  the  Sacred  Nme ! 
And  echo  joy  through  ev'ry  nervous  line : 
Bring  down  th*  etherial  Choir  to  aid  the  Song ; 
Let  boimdless  raptures  smoothly  glide  along. 


70  TO    A    FRIEND. 

My  Baker's  well !  Oh  words  of  sweet  ddiglit ! 
Now  !  now !  my  Muse,  soar  up  th'  Olympic  height 
What  wond'rous  numbers  can  the  Goddess  find, 
To  paint  th^  extatic  raptures  of  my  mind  ? 
I  leave  it  to  a  GoddesagioieLdivin^ 
The  beauteous  Hoyland  sh^U-emphiy.  my  liaei 


TO  THE 


BEAUTEOUS  MISS  HOYLAND. 


Far  distant  from  Britannia's  lof)y  Isle, 

What  shall  I  find  to  make  the  Genius  smile  ? 

The  bubbling  fountains  lose  the  power  to  please, 

The  rocky  cataracts,  the  shady  trees, 

The  juicy  fruitage  of  enchanting  hue, 

Whose  luscious  virtues  England  never  knew : 

The  variegated  Daughters  of  the  Land, 

Whose  numbers  Flora  strews  with  bounteous  hand; 

The  verduit  vesture  of  the  smiling  fields, 

AU  the  rich  pleasures  Nature's  store-house  yields, 

Have  all  their  powers  to  wake  the  chorded  string : 

But  still  they're  subjects  that  the  Muse  can  sing. 

Hoyland  more  beauteous  than  the  God  of  Day, 

Her  name  can  quicken  and  awake  the  Lay ; 


78        TO  THE  BI. 


Rouse  the  soft  KI 
To  live,  to  love,  a 
In  vain  vould  Phti 
Tis  her  bright  eye> 
Tis  slie  alone  depri- 
And  when  she  slum 
To  tell  the  sep'nte  b 
Would  stretch  Etemi 
And  u-aot  a  more  tha> 
Iiesti  let  this  suffice 


80  ODE  TO  MISS   HOYLAND. 


Then  steal  I  softly  to  the  grove. 
And  singing  of  the  Nymph  I  love, 

Sigh  out  my  sad  complaint; 
To  paint  the  tortures  of  my  mind. 
Where  can  the  Muses  numbers  find  ? 

Ah  !  numbers  are  too  faint ! 


Ah !   Hoylandy  Empress  of  my  heart. 
When  will  thy  breast  admit  the  dart. 

And  own  a  mutual  flame  ? 
M'hen,  wandering  in  the  myrtle  groves, 
Shall  mutual  pleasures  seal  our  loves, 

Pleasures  without  a  name  ? 


Thou  greatest  beauty  of  the  sex, 
When  will  the  little  God  perplex 
The  mansions  of  thy  breast ! 
a  wilt  thou  own  a  flame  as  purCi 
diat  leraphic  souls  endure, 
make  thy  Baker  blest? 


ODE   TO  MISS  HOYLAND.  81 

O  !  haste  to  give  my  passion  ease, 
And  bid  the  perturbation  cease, 

Thaf  harrows  up  my  soul ! 
The  joy  such  happiness  to  find, 
Would  make  the  functions  of  my  mind 

In  peace  and  love  to  roll 


Vol.  L 


•       • 


%ft 


ACROSTIC  on  MISS  HOYLAND.    17fi8. 


Enchanting  is  the  mighty  power  of  Love ; 
Lifestript  of  amorous  joys  would  irksome  prort: 
£v'n  Heaven's  great  Thunderer  wore  th*  em^  cbw; 
And  over  all  the  world,  Love  keeps  his  rdgiL 
No  human  heart  can  bear  the  piercing  bimde, 
Or  I  than  others,  am  more  tender  made. 
Right  thro'  my  heart  a  burning  arrow  drove» 

I  loy land's  bright  eyes,  were  made  the  bows  of  Loff 
Oh !   torture,  inexpressibly  severe ! 
You  are  the  pleasing  Author  of  my  care; 
Look  down,  fair  Angel,  on  a  Swain  distrest* 
A  gracious  smile  from  you  would  make  me  blest. 
Nothing  but  that  blest  favour  stills  my  grief, 
Death,  that  denied,  will  quickly  give  relief. 


ACROSTIC  on  MISS  CLARKE.     I768. 


Seraphic  virgins  of  the  tuneful  Choir, 
Assist  me  to  prepare  the  sounding  lyre  1 
Like  her  I  sing,  soft,  sensible,  and  faif. 
Let  the  smooth  numbers  warble  in  the  air ; 
Ye  Prudes,  Coquets,  and  all  the  misled  throng, 

Can  Beauty,  Virtue,  Sense,  demand  the  Song ; 
Look  then  on  Clarke,  and  see  them  all  unite ; 
A  beauteous  pattern,  to  the  always-right 
Rest  here,  my  Muse,  not  soar  above  thy  sphere, 
Kings  might  pay  adoration  to  the  fair. 
Enchanting,  fiiU  of  joy,  peerless  in  face  and  air. 


•     I 


M 


To  MISS  HOYLAND.     176a 


Once  more  the  Muse  to  beauteous  Hojiaad  su 
Her  grateful  tribute  of  harsh  numben  brings 
To  Hoyland !  Nature^s  richest,  sweetert  tlOR^ 
She  made  an  Hoyland,  and  can  make  no  mam 
Nor  all  the  beauties  of  the  world*a  vast  roond 
United,  will  as  sweet  as  her  be  found. 
Description  sickens  to  rehearse  her  praise. 
Her  worth  alone  will  deify  my  days. 
Enchanting  creature !    Charms  so  great  as  thine 

May  all  the  beauties  of  the  day  outshine. 

%_ 

Thy  eyes  to  every  gazer  send  a  dart. 
Thy  taking  graces  captivate  the  hearL 
O  for  a  Muse  that  shall  ascend  the  skaes^ 
And  like  the  subject  of  the  £pode  rise; 
To  sing  the  sparkling  eye,  the  portly  graces 
The  thousand  beauties  that  adorn  the  face 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.    1768.  85 

Of  my  seraphic  Maid ;  whose  beauteous  charms 
Might  court  the  world  to  rush  at  once  to  arms. 
Whilst  the  fair  Goddess,  native  of  the  skies, 
Siall  sit  above  and  be  the  Victor's  prize. 

0  now,  whilst  yet  I  sound  the  tuneful  lyre, 

1  feel  the  thrilling  joy  her  hands  inspire ; 
When  the  soft  tender  touch  awakes  my  blood, 
And  rolls  my  passions  with  the  purple  flood. 

My  pulse  beat  high :  my  throbbing  breast's  on  fire 
In  sad  variety  of  wild  desire. 
O  Hoyland !  Heavenly  Goddess !  Angel,  Saint, 
Words  are  too  weak  thy  mighty  worth  to  paint ; 
Thou  best,  compleatest  work  that  nature  made. 
Thou  art  my  substance,  and  I  am  thy  shade. 
Possessed  of  thee,  I  joyfully  would  go 
Thro'  the  loud  tempest,  and  the  depth  of  woe. 
From  thee  alone  my  being  I  derive, 
One  beauteous  smile  from  thee,  makes  all  my  hopes 
alive. 


86 


To  MISS  HOYLAND.    n6S. 


Since  short  the  busy  scene  of  life  will  pmre^ 
Let  us  my  Hoy  land  learn  to  live  and  love; 
To  love,  with  passions  pure  as  morning  light. 
Whose  saffron  beams,  unsullied  by  the  night 
With  rosy  mantles  do  the  Heavens  streakt 
Faint  imitators  of  my  Hoyland*s  cheek. 
The  joys  of  Nature  in  her  niin'd  state 
Have  little  pleasure,  tho*  the  pains  are  great. 
Virtue  and  Love,  when  sacred  bands  unite, 
Tis  then  that  Nature  leads  to  true  delight 
Oft  as  I  wander  thro*  the  myrtle  grove, 
Bearing  the  beauteous  burden  of  my  love, 
A  secret  terror,  lest  I  should  offend 
The  charming  Maid  on  whom  my  joys  depend. 
Informs  my  soul,  that  virtuous  minds  alone 
Can  give  a  pleasure,  to  the  vile  unknown. 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.     1768.  97 

But  when  the  body  channing,  and  the  mind, 
To  ev'ry  virtuous  christian  act  inclin'd, 
Meet  in  one  person,  Maid  and  Angel  join ; 
lil^o  must  it  be,  but  Hoyland  the  divine  ? 
What  worth  intrinsic  will  that  man  possess, 
Whom  the  dear  charmer  condescends  to  bless  ? 
Swift  will  the  minutes  roll,  the  flying  hours. 
And  blessings  overtake  the  pair  by  showers. 
Each  moment  will  improve  upon  the  past, 
And  every  day  be  better  than  the  last 
Love,  means  an  unadulterated  flame, 
Tho*  lust  too  oft  usurps  the  sacred  name; 
Such  passion  as  in  Hoyland's  breast  can  move^ 
'TIS  that  alone  deserves  the  name  of  Love. 
Oh  was  my  merit  great  enough  to  fipd 
A  favoured  station  \n  iqy  Hoyland's  mind^ 
Then  would  my  lu(p^ii\ess  be  quite  eprnpleat. 
And  all  icvolvii\^  joy^  ^  |n^  center  meet 


,»  •■.- 


«    I 


»  ;  V  .  . 


'M' 


To  MISS  HOYLAND,     1768. 


Tell  mc,  God  of  soft  desires. 
Little  Cupid,  wanton  Boy, 

How  thou  kindlest  up.  thy  fires ! 
Giving  pleasing  pain  and  joy. 


Hoyland's  beauty  is  thy  bow, 
Striking  glances  are  thy  darts; 

Making  conquests  never  slow, 
Ever  gaining  conquered  hearts. 


Heaven  is  seated  in  her  smile, 
J  uno*s  in  her  portly  air ; 

Not  Britannia's  favorite  Isle 
Can  produce  a  Nymph  so  fair. 


TO  MISS  HOYLAND.     1768.  99 

In  a  desart  vast  and  drear, 

Where  disorder  springs  around, 
If  the  lovely  fair  is  there, 

Tis  a  pleasure-giving  ground. 


Oh  my  Hoyland !  blest  with  thee, 
I'd  the  raging  storm  defy. 

In  thy  smiles  I  live,  am  free ; 
When  thou  frownest,  I  must  die. 


9^   .    .      •     •'• 


To  MISS  HOYLdND.     1768. 


WITH  A  PRESENT. 


Accq>t,  fair  Nymph,  this  token  of  my  lovi^ 
Nor  look  disdainful  on  the  prostrate  Swiia ; 

By  ev'ry  sacred  oath ;  1*11  constant  proves 
And  act  as  worthy^br  to  wear  your  chain. 

Not  with  more  constant  ardour  shall  the  sun 
Chase  the  faint  shadows  of  the  night  away ; 

Nor  shall  he  on  his  course  more  constant  run^ 
And  cheer  the  universe  with  coming  day. 


Than  I  in  pleasing  chains  of  conquest  bound. 
Adore  the  charming  Author  of  my  smart ;— 

For  ever  will  I  tliy  sweet  charms  resound. 
And  paint  the  fiur  Possessor  of  my  heart 


91 


To  MISS  HOYLAND.    17^- 


Count  all  the  flow'rs  that  deck  the  meadow's  side. 
When  Flora  flourishes  in  new-bom  pride ; 
Count  all  the  sparkling  orbits  in  the  sky ; 
Count  all  the  birds  that  thro'  the  sether  fly ; 
Count  all  the  foliage  of  the  lofty  trees, 
That  fly  before  the  bleak  autumnal  breeze; 
Count  all  the  dewy  blades  of  verdant  grass ; 
Count  all  the  drops  of  rain  that  softly  pass 
Thro'  the  blue  aether ;  or  tempestuous  roar ; 
Count  all  the  sands  upon  the  breaking  shore ; 
Count  all  the  minutes  since  the  world  began; 
Count  all  the  troubles  of  the  life  of  man ; 
Count  all  the  torments  of  the  d  ■   ■  n'd  in  Hell, 
More  a;e  the  beauteous  charms  that  make  my  Nymph 
excel. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  CATCOTT.      »5 

'is  not  enough  you  tlunk  your  system  true, 
he  busy  vorld  wou'd  have  you  prove  it  too : 
hen,  rising  on  tlie  nuns  of  the  rest, 
I^nly  demonstrate  your  ideas  best, 
[any  are  best;  one  only  can  be  right 
ho'  all  had  inspiratitm  to  indite. 


ime  this  unwelcome  truth  perhaps  would  tel^ 
^here  Clogher  stumbled,  Catcott  fairly  fell. 
Writers  on  Rolls  of  Science  long  renown'd 
1  (me  fell  page  are  tumbled  to  the  ground. 
Fe  tee  didr  systems  unconfuted  still ; 
Bt  Catcott  can  confute  them— if  he  will. 
rooU  yon  the  honour  of  a  Priest  mistrust 
■  exccnnftnuucation  proves  him  just. 

■om  his  better  sense  be  drawn 
|to  Baal's  sacred  lawn  ? 
3  his  long-car 'd  flockl 
,  to  his  wh— s,  the  p-x. 
b-ence  sacerdotal  black, 
I  &ults  on  Nature's  back; 
D  revere; 

I  year; 


08      EPISTliB  TO  THE  REV.  ME-  OHiaiRL 

In  gaming  solitude  he  qmidtthe  ttiglit% 
He  ^ts  at  Arthur's  and  he  preys  at  Winters ; 
Rolls  o  er  the  pavement  with  his  Swiss-tail'd  six, 
At  Whitens  the  Athanasian  Creed  for  Tricka. 
Whilst  the  poor  Curate  in  his  rus^  gown 
Trudges  unnoticed  thro'  the  dirty  town^ 

If  God  made  order,  wder  never  made 
These  nice  distinctions  in  the  preachhig  tndcL 
The  servants  of  the  Devil  are  rever'd. 
And  Bishops  pull  the  Fathers  by  the  beaidL 
Yet  in  these  horrid  forms  Salvation  Kvei^ 
These  are  Religion*s  representatives ; 
Yet  to  these  idok  must  we  bow  the  knee*- 
Excuse  me,  Broughton,  when  I  bow  to  thee. 
But  sure  Religion  can  produce  at  least. 
One  Minister  of  God— one  honest  Priest. 

Search  Nature  o*er,  procure  me,  if  you  can^ 
The  fancy 'd  character,  an  honest  Man 
(A  man  of  sense,  not  honest  by  constraint 
For  fools  are  canvass,  living  but  in  paint) 
To  Mammon  or  to  Superstition  slaves, 
All  orders  of  mankind  arc  fools,  or  knaves : 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  CATCOTT.       97 

1  the  first  attribute  by  none  surpast, 
aylor  endeavours  to  obtain  the  last 

nagination  may  be  too  confined; 

ew  see  too  fiur;  how  many  are  half  blind  I 

[ow  are  your  feeble  arguments  perpleJxt 

o  find  out  meaning  in  a  senseless  text ! 

ou  rack  each  metaphor  upon  the  wheel, 

nd  words  can  philosophic  truths  conceal. 

fhat  Paracelsus  humor'd  as  a  jest, 

ou  realize  to  prove  your  system  best 

[ight  we  not,  Catcott,  then  infer  from  hence, 

bur  zeal  for  Scripture  hath  devoured  your  sense  ? 

pply  the  glass  of  reason  to  your  sight, 

ee  Nature  marshal  oozy  atoms  right ; 

hink  for  yourself,  for  all  mankind  are  free; 

/'e  need  not  Inspiration  how  to  see. 

'  Scripture  contradictory  you  find, 

e  Orthodox,  and  own  your  senses  blind. 

[ow  blinded  are  their  optics,  who  aver, 
^hat  Inspiration  dictates  cannot  err. 
Whence  is  this  boasted  Inspiration  sent, 
^hich  makes  us  utter  truths,  we  never  meant  ? 

Vol.  I.  H 


98       EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  CATCOTT. 

Which  couches  systems  in  a  single  word. 
At  once  deprav'd,  abstruse^  sublime,  absurd 

What  Moses  tells  us  might  perhaps  be  true, 
As  he  was  learned  in  all  the  Egyptians  knew. 

But  to  assert  that  Inspiration's  giv'n, 
The  Copy  of  Philosophy  in  Heaven, 
Strikes  at  Religion's  root,  and  fairly  felb 
The  awful  terrors  of  ten  thousand  Hells. 
Attentive  search  the  Scriptures  and  youH  find 
Wliat  vulgar  errors  are  with  truths  combined. 
Your  tortur'd  truths,  which  Moses  seem*d  to  kiioi 
He  could  not  unto  Inspiration  owe; 
But  if  from  God  one  error  you  admit, 
IIow  dubious  is  the  rest  of  Holy  Writ  ? 

What  knotty  diiiicultys  fancy  solves? 

The  Hcav*ns  irradiate,  and  the  Earth  revolves; 

But  here  Imagination  is  allowed 

To  dear  this  voucher  from  its  mantling  cloud: 

IVoni  the  same  word  we  different  meanings  quott; 

As  David  wears  a  many  colour *d  coat 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  MR,  CATCOTT.       99 

O  Inspiration,  ever  hid  in  night, 

Reflecting  various  each  adjacent  light ! 

If  Moses  caught  thee  in  the  parted  flood ; 

If  David  found  thee  in  a  sea  of  blood ; 

If  Mahomet  with  slaughter  drench'd  thy  soil, 

On  loaded  asses  bearing  off^  thy  spoil ; 

If  thou  hast  favour'd  Pagan,  Turk,  or  Jew, 

Say  had  not  Broughton  Inspiration  too  ? 

Such  rank  absurdities  debase  his  line, 

I  almost  could  have  sworn  he  copied  thine. 

Confute  with  candour,  where  you  can  confr  te. 
Reason  and  arrogance  but  poorly  suit. 
Yourself  may  fall  before  some  abler  pen. 
Infallibility  is  not  for  men. 
With  modest  diflidence  new  schemes  indite. 
Be  not  too  positive,  tho'  in  the  right. 
What  man  of  sense  would  value  vulgar  praise, 
Or  rise  on  Penny's  prose,  or  duller  lays  ? 
Tho'  pointed  fingers  mark  the  Man  of  Fame, 
And  literary  Grocers  chaunt  your  name; 
Tho*  in  each  Taylor's  book-case  Catcott  shines. 
With  ornamental  flow'rs  and  gilded  lines ; 


lOD      EPISTLE  TO  THB  REV.  MR.  CATCOTT. 


Tho*  youthful  Ladies  who  by  instinct  scan 
The  Natural  Philosophy  of  Man, 
Can  ev'ry  reason  of  your  work  repeat. 
As  sands  in  Africa  retain  the  heat : 
Yet  check  your  flowing  pride :  Will  all  allov 
To  wreathe  the  laboured  laurel  round  your  bravf 
Some  may  with  seeming  arg^uments  dispense^ 
Tickling  your  vanity  to  wound  your  senie: 
But  Clayfield  censures,  and  demonstrates  too. 
Your  theory  is  certainly  untrue; 
On  Reason  and  Newtonian  rules  he  proves, 
How  distaut  your  machine  from  either  movea 
But  my  objections  may  be  reckoned  weak. 
As  nothing  but  my  mother  tongue  I  speak ; 
Else  would  I  ask ;  bv  what  immortal  Pdw'r 
All  Nature  was  dissolv*d  as  in  an  hour? 
How,  when  the  earth  acquired  a  solid  stat^ 
Anil  rising  mountains  saw  the  waves  abate. 
Each  particle  of  nriatter  sought  its  kind. 
All  in  a  strata  regular  combined? 
When  instantaneously  the  liquid  heap 
Harden'd  to  rocks,  the  barriers  of  the  deepv 
Why  did  not  earth  unite  a  stony  mass; 
Since  stony  filaments  thro*  all  must  pass? 


EPISTLE  TO  TH£  REV.  MR.  CATCOTT.       lOi 

If  on  the  wings  of  air  the  planets  run, 

Why  are  they  not  impeird  into  the  sun? 

Philosophy,  nay  common  sense,  will  prove 

All  passives  with  their  active  agents  move. 

If  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  air, 

Revolves  the  planets  in  their  destined  sphere ; 

How  are  the  secondary  orbs  impeird  ? 

How  are  the  moons  from  falling  headlong  held  ? 


Twas  the  Etemars  fiat  you  reply ; 
And  who  will  give  Eternity  the  lie  ? 
I  own  the  awful  truth,  that  God  made  all. 
And  by  his  fiat  worlds  and  systems  fall 
But  study  Nature ;  not  an  atom  there^ 
Will  ttoasdsted  by  her  powevs  appear; 


The  fiat,  without  agents,  is,  at  best, 
For  priestcraft  or  for  ignorance  a  vest. 
Some  fancy  God  is  what  we  Nature  call, 
Being  itself  material,  all  in  alL 
The  fragments  of  the  Deity  we  own. 
Is  vulgarly  as  various  matter  known. 


103      EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  CATCOIT. 

No  agents  could  assist  Creation's  birth : 
We  trample  on  our  God,  for  God  is  Earth. 
Tis  past  the  pow'r  of  language  to  confute 
This  latitudinary  attribute. 


How  lofty  must  Imagination  soar, 

To  reach  absurdities  unknown  before ! 

Thanks  to  thy  pinions,  Broughton,  thou  hast  brougl 

From  the  Moon's  orb  a  novelty  of  thought. 

Restrain,  O  Muse,  thy  unaccomplished  lines, 

Fling  not  thy  saucy  satire  at  Divines; 

This  single  truth  thy  brother  Bards  must  tell; 

Thou  hast  one  excellence,  of  railing  well. 

But  disputations  are  befitting  those 

Who  settle  Hebrew  points,  and  scold  in  prose. 


O  Learning,  where  are  all  thy  fancied  joys. 
Thy  empty  pleasures  and  thy  solemn  toys  ? 
Proud  of  thy  own  importance,  tho'  we  see 
We've  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  thee  : 
Thou  putrid  tcetus  of  a  barren  brain, 
Thou  ofl^pring  illegitimate  of  Pain. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  CATCOTT.       103 

Tell  me,  sententious  Mortals,  tell  me  whence 
Vou  claim  the  preference  to  men  of  sense ! 

wants  learning  ;  see  the  lettered  throng 

fianter  his  English  in  a  Latin  song. 

Oxonian  sages  hesitate  to  speak 

Their  native  Language,  but  declaim  in  G  reek. 

If  in  his  jests  a  discord  should  appear, 

A.  dull  lampoon  is  innocently  clear. 

Ye  classic  Dunces,  self-sufficient  fools, 

Is  this  the  boasted  justice  of  your  schools  ? 

has  parts ;  parts  which  would  set  aside 

The  laboured  acquisitions  of  your  pride ; 
Uncultivated  now  his  Genius  lies, 
Instruction  sees  his  latent  beauties  rise ; 
His  gold  is  bullion,  yours  debased  with  brass, 
Imprest  with  Folly's  head  to  make  it  pass. 


But  ■    swears  so  loud,  so  indiscreet, 

His  thunders  rattle  thro'  the  list'ning  street : 
Ye  rigid  Christians,  formally  severe, 
Blind  to  his  charities,  his  oaths  you  hear ; 
Observe  his  virtues :   Calumny  must  own 
A  noble  soul  h^  in  his  actions  shown ; 


•      1  -J 


t04      SPtSrlB  TO  fBE  iMni 


Tho'  dark  tlus  bright  orighnl  yoe  punl; 
I'd  rather  be  a  — —  than  a  Saint. 
Excuse  me,  Catcott,  if  from  you  I  atn^. 
The  Muse  will  go  where  Merit  leads  the  way; 
The  Owk  of  Learning  may  admire  die  niglH; 
But  ■■■■■■  shines  with  Reason^s  glowing  ligll: 


Still  Admonition  presses  to  my  pen. 
The  infant  muse  would  give  advice  to 
But  what  avails  it,  since  the  man  I  Uame 
Owns  no  superior  in  the  paths  of  fame  ? 
In  springs,  in  mountains^  stratas,  mines^  and  locfei 
Catcott  is  every  notion  Orthodox. 
If  to,  think  otherwise  you  claim  pretence^ 
•You're  a  detested  heretick  in  sense. 
But  oh !  how  lofty  your  ideas  roar, 
In  bhewing  wondering  Cits  the  fossile  stoie ! 


•  JlraMmr*  it  vfittai  over  the  two  ifti  «0fdt  €f  tMi  Bac    WUdi  li  at 
true  mfinMn  ii  «MOtt|p»  bock  Mb|  \m  fe» 
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The  Ladies  are  quite  ravish'd,  as  he  tells 

The  sliort  adventures  of  the  pretty  shells; 

Miss  Biddy  sickens  to  indulge  her  touch, 

Madame  more  prudent  thinks  'twould  seem  to  much; 

The  doors  fly  open,  instantly  he  draws 

The  sparry  lood,  and  wonders  of  applause  J 

The  full  dress'd  Lady  sees  with  envying  eye 

The  sparkle  of  her  di'mond  pendants  die; 

Sage  Natural  Philosophers  adore 

The  fossil  whimsys  of  the  numerous  store. 

But  see !  the  purple  stream  begins  to  play, 

To  shew  how  fountains  climb  the  hilly  way. 

Hark  what  a  murmur  echoes  thro'  the  throng. 

Gods !  that  the  pretty  trifle  should  be  wrong ! 

Experience  in  the  voice  of  Reason  tells 

Above  its  surface  water  never  swells. 


Where  is  the  priestly  soul  of  Catcott  now  ? 
See  what  a  triumph  sits  upon  his  brow : 
And  can  the  poor  applause  of  things  like  these, 
Whose  souls  and  sentiments  are  all  disease, 
Raise  little  triumphs  in  a  man  like  you, 
Catcott,  the  foremost  of  the  Judging  few? 


■r*''r 
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So  at  Llewellin'fl  your  great  brother  stt% 
The  laughter  of  his  tributary  wits; 
Ruling  the  noisy  multitude  with  ease, 
Empties  his  pint  and  sputters  his  decieesp 


•*  • 
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Dec.  20th,  1769. 

Mr.  Catcott  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  I 
admire  many  things  in  his  learned  Remarks.    This 
Poem  is  an  innocent  effort  of  poetical  vengeance, 
as  Mr.  Catcott  has  done  me  the  honour  to  criticise 
my  Trifles.     I  have  taken  great  poetical  liberties 
and  what  I  dislike  in  Verse  possibly  deserves  my 
approbation  in  the  plain  Prose  of  Truth. — ^The 
many  admirers  of  Mr.  Catcott  may  on  perusal  of 
this  rank  me  as  an  Enemy :    But  I  am  indiffe- 
rent in  all  things,  I  value  neither  the  praise  or  the 
censure  of  the  Multitude. 
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SENTIMENT.    17^ 


Since  we  can  die  but  once,  what  mattenit^ 
If  rope  or  garter,  poison,  pistol,  swoid, 
Slow-wasting  sickness  or  the  sudden  burst 
Of  valve  arterial  in  the  noble  parts, 
Curtail  the  miseries  of  human  life? 
Tho'  varied  is  the  Cause,  theEffect*s  the 
All  to  one  common  Dissolution  tendsi 
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Dec.  Z5th,  1769. 


No  more,  dear  Smith,  the  hackney 'd  Talc  renew; 
I  own  their  censure,  I  approve  it  too. 
For  how  can  Idiot^  destitute  of  thought. 
Conceive,  or  estimate,  but  as  they're  taught? 
Say,  can  the  satirizing  Pen  of  Shears, 
Exalt  his  name,  or  mutilate  his  ears  ? 
None,  but  a  Lawrence,  can  adorn  his  Lays^ 
Who  in  a  quart  of  Claret  drinks  his  praise. 
T — 1— r  repeats,  what  Catcott  told  before, 
But  lying  T — ! — r  is  believ'd  no  mere. 
If  in  myself  I  think  my  notion  just, 
The  Church  and  all  her  arguments  are  dust 

Religion*s  but  Opinion's  bastard  Son, 

A  perfect  mystery,  more  than  three  in  one. 
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Tis  fancy  all,  distempers  of  the  mind ; 

As  Education  taught  us,  we're  inclined. 

Happy  the  man,  whose  reason  bids  him  see 

Mankind  are  by  the  state  of  nature  free ; 

Who,  thinking  for  himself,  despises  those. 

That  would  upon  his  better  sense  impose ; 

Is  to  himself  the  Minister  of  God, 

Nor  dreads  the  path,  where  Athanasius  trod. 

Happy  (If  Mortals  can  be)  is  the  Man, 

Who,  not  by  Priest,  but  Reason  rules  his  span ; 

Reason,  to  its  Possessor  a  sure  guide, 

Reason,  a  thorn  in  Revelation's  side. 

If  Reason  fails,  incapable  to  tread 

Thro'  gloomy  Revelation's  thick'ning  bed. 

On  what  authority  the  Church  we  o^\ti  ? 

How  shall  we  worship  Deities  unknown  ? 

Can  the  Eternal  Justice  pleas'd  receive 

The  prayers  of  those,  who,  ignorant,  believe? 

Search  the  thick  multitudes  of  ev'rj'  Sect, 

The  Church  supreme,  with  Whitfield's  new  Elect; 

No  individual  can  their  Go<l  defme, 

No,  not  great  Penny,  in  his  ner\'ous  Line. 
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Cut  why  must  Chatterton  selected  sit, 

TTie  butt  of  ev'iy  Critic's  little  wit  ? 

-Am  I  alone  for  ever  in  a  crime ; 

Nonsense  in  prose,  or  blasphemy  in  Rhyme  ? 

All  monosyllables  a  line  appears  ? 

Is  it  not  very  often  so  in  Shears  ? 

See  generous  Eccas^  lengthening  out  my  praise 

Inraptur'd  with  the  music  of  my  Lays; 

In  all  the  arts  of  panegyric  graced, 

The  cream  of  modem  Literary  Taste. 

Why,  to  be  sure,  the  metaphoric  line 
Has  something  sentimental,  tender,  fine; 
But  then  how  hobbling  are  the  other  two ; 
There  are  some  beauties,  but  they're  very  few. 
Besides  the  Author,  'faith  'tis  something  odd, 
Commends  a  reverential  awe  of  God. 
Read  but  another  fancy  of  his  brain ; 
He's  Atheistical  in  every  strain. 
Fallacious  is  the  charge :  Tis  all  a  lie, 
As  to  my  reason  I  can  testify. 
I  own  a  God,  immortal,  boundless,  wise. 
Who  bid  our  glories  of  Creation  rise ; 
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Who  formed  his  varied  likeness  in  mankind. 
Centring  his  many  wonders  in  the  mind ; 
Who  saw  Religion,  a  fantastic  night 
But  gave  iis- Reason  to  obtain  the  light 
Indulgent  Whitfield  scruples  not  to  say. 
He  only  can  direct  to  Heaven's  high-way. 
While  Bishops,  with  a*  much  vehemence  tdl. 
All  •Sects  heterodox  arc  food  for  HelL 
Why  then,  dear  Smith,  since  Doctors  disagree^ 
Their  notions  are  not  oracles  to  me : 
What  I  think  right  1  ever  aill  pursue 
And  leave  you  liberty  to  do  so  toa 


•  Sorts  is  written  under  Secti.     Both  in  the  Anchor's 
uncancelled. 
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SONG 


TO   MR.    G.    CATCOTT.    176&- 


L 


Ah  blame  me  not,  Catcott,  if  from  the  right  way 

My  notions  and  actions  run  far. 
How  can  my  ideas  do  other  but  stray. 

Deprived  of  the  ruling  North-Star  ? 


IL 


Ah  blame  me  not,  Broderip,  if  mounted  aloft, 
I  chatter  and  spoil  the  dull  air ; 

How  can  I  imagine  thy  foppery  soft, 
AVTien  discord's  the  voice  of  mv  fair? 

Vol.  I.  I 


[^? 


lU  S  O  M  Gl 


ra.  ^ 


If  Turner  remitted  my  bluster  and  iliymei^ 

If  Harding  was  giilish  and  cold. 
If  never  an  ogle  was  met  from  Miss  Grimc% 

If  Flavia  was  blasted  and  old ; 

IV. 

I  cbme  without  likings  and  left  withoat  pain^ 

Nor  welcomed  the  frown  with  a  sigh ; 
I  scom'd,  like  a  monkey,  to  dangle  my  dmia^ 
And  paint  them  new  charms  with  a  lie. 

V. 

Once  Cotton  was  handsome ;  I  flam*d,  and  I  hmfi, 

I  died  to  obtain  the  bright  Queen : 
But  when  I  beheld  my  Epistle  returned. 

By  Jesu  it  altered  the  scene. 

VI. 

She'H  damnable  ugly,  my  Vanity  cried» 
Vou  lie,  says  my  Conscience^  you  lie ; 

Resolving  to  follow  the  dictates  of  Pridc^ 
rd  view  her  a  hag  to  my  eye. 


SON  O. 

VII. 

Bttt  sboold  she  regain  her  bright  lustre  again. 
And  shine  in  her  natural  charms, 

lis  but  to  accept  of  the  works  of  my  pen. 
And  pennit  me  to  use  my  own  aims. 


^^^■^«MM 
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HECCAJL  and  GAIRA^ 

AV  AFEICAN  ECLOGUE. 


Where  the  rough  Caigra  rolls  the  suigj  wwt, 
Urging  his  thunders  thro*  the  ^echoing  cave; 
Where  the  sharp  rocks,  in  distant  horror  seeii» 
Drive  the  white  currents  thro*  the  spreading  green 
Where  the  loud  Tyger,  pawing  in  his  ragc^ 
Bids  the  black  Archers  of  the  M'ilds  engage; 
Stretched  on  the  sand,  two  panting  warriors  laj; 
In  all  the  burning  torments  of  the  day ; 
Their  bloody  jav'lins  reck'd  one  living  steam 
Their  bows  were  broken  at  the  roaring  stream; 


•  J>i$tmn  it  wrkica  mda  tchtimg  m  fht  USJ%. 
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Heccar  the  Chief  of  Jarra"s  fruitful  Hill, 
Where  the  dark  vapours  nightly  dews  distil, 
Saw  Gaira  the  companion  of  his  soul, 
Extended  where  loud  Caigra's  billows  roll ; 
Gaira,  the  King  of  warring  Archers  found. 
Where  daily  lightnings  plow  the  sandy  ground, 
Where  brooding  tempests  howl  along  the  sky, 
Where  rising  desarts  whirl'd  in  circles  fly. 

HECCAR. 

Gaira,  'tis  useless  to  attempt  the  chace. 
Swifter  than  hunted  Wolves  they  urge  the  race ; 
Their  lessening  forms  elude  the  straining  eye, 
Upon  the  plumage  of  Macaws  they  fly. 
Let  us  return,  and  strip  the  reeking  slain 
Leaving  the  bodies  on  the  burning  plain. 

GAIRA. 

Heccar,  my  vengeance  still  exclaims  for  blood, 
Twould  drink  a  wider  stream  than  Caigra's  flood. 
This  jav'lin,  oft  in  nobler  quarrels  try'd, 
Put  the  loud  thunder  of  their  arms  aside. 


J"l!'^ 
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Fast  as  the  streaming  rain,  I  pour*d  the  dar^ 
Hurling  a  whirlwind  thro*  the  trembling  heart : 
But  now  my  lingring  feet  revenge  denies^ 
O  could  I  throw  my  jav*lin  from  my  eyea ! 

HECCAIt 

When  Gaira  the  united  armies  brok^ 
Death  wing*d  the  arrow ;  Death  impelled  the  ftrake 
See,  pird  in  mountains,  on  the  sanguine  sand 
The  blasted  of  the  lightnings  of  thy  hand. 
Search  the  brown  desart,  and  the  glos^  g^M^S 
There  are  the  trophies  of  thy  valour  seeoL 
The  scattered  bones  mantled  in  silver  whiter 
Onc^e  animated,  dared  the  force*  in  fight 
The  Children  of  the  Wave,  whose  pallid  race^ 
Views  the  faint  sun  display  a  languid  face. 
From  the  red  fury  of  thy  justice  fled, 
Swifter  than  torrents  from  their  rocky  bed. 
Fear  with  a  sickened  silver  ting'd  their  hue : 
The  guilty  fear,  when  vengeance  is  their  doe. 


Hiaefy,  vlttthcr  aoi  inioMkd  16c  foal 
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GAIRA. 

Rouse  not  Remembrance  from  her  shadowy  cell^ 
Nor  of  those  bloody  sons  of  mischief  telL 
Cawna,  O  Cawna !  decked  in  sable  charms. 
What  distant  region  holds  thee  from  my  arms  ^ 
Cawna,  the  pride  of  Afiric*s  sultry  vales. 
Soft  as  the  cooling  murmur  of  the  gales, 
Majestic  as  the  many  coloured  Snake^ 
Tnuling  his  glories  thro'  the  blossomed  brake: 
Black  as  the  glossy  rocks,  where  Eascal  roars. 
Foaming  thro'  sandy  wastes  to  Jaghirs  shores ; 
Swift  as  the  arrow,  hasting  to  the  breast, 
Was  Cawna,  the  companion  of  my  rest 

The  sun  sat  lowering  in  the  Western  sky, 
The  swelling  tempest  spread  around  the  eye; 
Upon  my  Cawna's  bosom  I  reclin'd. 
Catching  the  breathing  whispers  of  the  wind : 
Swift  from  the  wood  a  prowling  Tiger  came ; 
Dreadful  his  voice,  his  eyes  a  glowing  flame ; 
I  bent  the  bow,  the  never-erring  dart 
Pierc'd  his  iou{^  armottr^  biitfisctp'd  hi*  he^rt; 
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He  fled,  tho*  wounded,  to  a  distant  wastes 
I  urg'd  the  furious  flight  with  fatal  haste; 
He  fell,  he  dy'd  —  spent  in  the  fiery  toil, 
I  striped  his  carcase  of  the  furry  spoil. 
And  as  the  varied  spangles  met  my  ey^ 
On  this,  I  cried,  shall  my  lov'd  Cawna  lie. 
The  dusky  midnight  hung  the  skies  in  grey ; 
Impelled  by  Love,  I  wing*d  the  airy  way ; 
In  the  deep  valley  and  the  mossy  plaio, 
I  sought  my  Cawna,  but  I  sought  in  vain. 
The  pallid  shadows  of  the  azure  waves 
Had  made  my  Cawna  and  my  children  slaveiL 
Reflection  maddens,  to  recall  the  hour. 
The  Gods  had  £^v*n  me  to  the  Dsmon^s  power. 
The  dusk  slow  vanished  ftom  the  hated  lawi^ 
I  gained  a  mountain  glaring  with  the  dawn. 
There  the  full  sails,  expanded  to  the  i^ind, 
Struck  horror  and  distraction  in  my  mind. 
There  Cawna  mingled  with  a  worthless  train. 
In  common  slavery  drags  the  hated  chain. 
Now  judge,  my  Heccar,  have  I  cause  for  mgc? 
Should  aught  the  thunder  of  my  arm  assuage  ? 
In  ever- reeking  blood  this  javlin  dy'd 
IVith  vengeance  shall  be  never  satisfied; 
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rew  the  beaches  with  the  mighty  dead 
inge  the  lily  of  their  features  red. 

HECCAR, 

I  the  loud  shriekings  of  the  hostile  cry 
hly  salute  my  ear,  enrag'd  I'll  fly ; 
the  sharp  arrow  quivering  thro*  the  heart 
the  hot  vitals  with  the  venom'd  dart; 
leed  the  shining  steel  or  noisy  smoke, 
I  and  Vengeance  shall  inspire  the  stroke. 


•'   •■' 


The  METHODIST. 


Mbfim 


Says  Tom  to  Jack»  'tis  very  odd» 
These  Representatives  of  God, 
In  Color,  way  of  life  and  evil. 
Should  be  so  very  like  the  DeviL 
Jack,  understand,  was  one  of  those^ 
Who  mould  Religion  in  the  Nose, 
A  red  hot  Methodist ;  his  face 
Was  full  of  Puritanic  Grace, 
His  loose  lank  hair,  his  slow  gradation. 
Declared  a  late  Regeneration ; 
Among  the  daughters  long  renowned. 
For  standing  upon  holy  ground ; 
Never  in  carnal  battle  beat, 
Tho*  sometimes  forced  to  a  retreat 
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lit  C        t,  Hero  as  he  is, 

night  of  incomparable  phiz, 

Tien  pliant  Doxy  seems  to  yield, 

ourageously  forsakes  the  field. 

ick,  or  to  write  more  gravely,  John 

hro'  Hills  of  Wesley's  Works  had  gone ; 

ould  sing  one  hundred  Hymns  by  rote; 

ynms  which  will  sanctify  the  throte : 

ut  some  indeed  composed  so  odly, 

bu'd  swear  'twas  bawdy  Songs  made  Godly. 
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Young  Colin  was  as  stout  a  boy 
As  ever  gave  a  Maiden  joy ; 
But  long  in  vain  he  told  his  tale 
To  black-eyed  Biddy  of  the  Dale. 

Ah  why  the  whining  Shepherd  cried. 
Am  I  alone  your  smiles  denied| 
I  only  tell  in  vain  my  tale 
To  black -eyed  Biddy  of  the  Dale. 

True  Colin,  said  the  laughing  Dame, 
You  only  whimper  out  your  flame, 
Others  do  more  than  sigh  their  tale. 
To  black-eyed  Biddy  of  the  Dale. 

lie  took  the  hint,  &c. 


A  BURLESQUE  CANTATA.     1770. 


RECITATIVE. 

Mounted  aloft  in  Bristol's  narrow  Streets, 
Where  Pride  and  Luxury  with  meanness  meets, 
A  sturdy  Collier  prest  the  empty  sack, 
A  troop  of  thousands  swarming  on  his  bacK ; 
When  sudden  to  his  rapt  extatic  view 
Rose  the  brown  beauties  of  his  red-hair'd  Sue. 
Music  spontaneous  echoed  from  his  tongue, 
And  thus  the  Lover  rather  bawFd,  than  sung. 

AIR. 

Zaunds  !  Prithee  pretty  Zue  is  it  thee, 

Odzookers  I  mun  have  a  kiss. 
A  Sweetheart  should  always  be  free, 

I  whope  you  wunt  take  it  amiss. 
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Thy  peepers  are  blacker  than  caul^ 

Thy  carcase  is  sound  as  a  sack. 
Thy  visage  is  whiter  than  ball, 

Odxooken  I  mnn  have  a  smack. 

RECITATIVE. 

The  swain  descending,  in  his  raptmed  arms 
Hdd  fast  the  Goddess^  and  desp^nl'd  her  dHm 
Whilst  locked  in  Cupid's  amorous  emlnacc^ 
His  jetty  ikmnis  met  her  red  broniM  fiioe; 
It  seem'd  the  sun  when  labouring  in  edipae. 
And  on  her  nose  he  stampt  his  sable  lips^ 
PleasM 
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SONG. 

FJNNY    OF    THIS    HILL*     1770, 


If  gentle  Love's  immortal  fire 

Could  animate  the  quill, 
Soon  should  the  rapture-speaking  Lyre 

Sing  Fanny  of  the  HilL 

My  panting  heart  incessant  moves. 

No  interval  'tis  still ; 
And  all  my  ravish'd  nature  loves 

Sweet  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 

Her  dying  soft  expressive  eye, 

Her  elegance  must  kill, 
Ye  Gods !  how  many  thousands  die 

For  Fanny  of  the  HilL 


•  MiiiF.  B.r-.~-,  on  Radc]tff.Hin, BriMoL 
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A  love- taught  tongue  angelic  air 

A  sentiment,  a  skill 
In  all  the  graces  of  the  Fair, 

Mark  Fanny  of  the  IlilL 

Thou  mighty  Power,  eternal  Fate, 

My  happiness  to  fill, 
O  !  bless  a  wretched  Lover's  state 

With  Fanny  of  the  Hill. 


The  namr  of  Tjurrr,  which  wa<  first  wT»ttcTJ,  was  afterwirdf  cancdki 
that  of  B'/sy  iubstituicd  in  its  stead;  but  for  what  reason  was  bc«t  Vn 
t)ic  Author. 
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HAPPINESS.    1770. 


ProJK  Lotc  and  Madness.    Correctedfrvm  Mr.  Catcetfs  copg* 


Since  Hi^piness  was  not  ordained  for  man^ 
Let's  make  ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can ; 
Possest  with  fame  or  fortune,  friend  or  w- 
But  think  it  Hi^piness-— -*we  want  no  more. 

Hail  Revelation !  ^here-envelop'd  dame, 

To  some  divinity,  to  most  a  name^ 

Eieason's  dark-lantern,  superstition's  sun^ 

(¥hose  cause  mysterious  and  effect  are  one— — 

Prom  thee,  ideal  bliss  we  only  tracer 

Pair  as  Ambition's  dream,  or  Beauty's  face, 

3ut,  in  reality,  as  shadowy  found 

Vs  seeming  truth  in  twisted  mysteries  bound* 
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What  little  rest  from  over-anxious  care 

The  Lords  of  Nature  are  designed  to  shaic^ 

To  wanton  whim  and  prejudice  we  owe. 

Opinion  is  tiie  only  God  wa  kncvw* 

Our  furthest  wish,  the  Deity  we  fear 

In  different  subjects,  differently  appear. 

Where's  the  foundation  of  religion  fdae^d? 

On  every  individual's  fickle  taste. 

The  narrow  way  the  priest-rid  mortals  trendy 

By  superstious  prejudice  misled. 

This  passage  leads  to  Heaven-  "yet,  iCmngelDtri 

Another's  conscience  finds  it  lead  to  HdL 

Conscience,  the  soul-Camelion*s  vaiyii^  hue; 

Reflects  all  notions,  to  no  notion  tree.     *■ 

The  bloody  son  of  Jesse,  when  he  saw 

The  mystic  priesthood  kept  the  Jews  in  awe; 

He  made  himself  an  ephod  to  his  mind. 

And  sought  the  Lord,  and  always  found  him  kl 

In  murder,  horrid  cruelty,  and  lust, 

The  Lord  was  with  him,  and  his  actions  just 

Pricbtcraft,  thou  universal  Mind  of  all, 
Thou  idol|  at  ^hose  feet  all  nations  fall. 
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Father  of  misery,  origin  of  sin, 
Whose  first  existence  did  with  fear  begin ; 
Still  sparing  deal  thy  seeming  blessings  out, 
Veil  thy  Elisium  with  a  cloud  of  doubt 
Since  present  blessings  in  possession  cloy, 
Bid  hope  in  future  worlds  expect  the  joy- 
Or,  if  thy  sons  the  airy  phantoms  slight. 
And  dawnii^  Reason  wo.uM  direct  them  right. 
Some  glittering  trifle  to  their  optics  hold ; 
Perhaps  theyll  think  the  glaring  spangle  gold, 
And,  madded  in  the  search  of  coins  and  tx>ys, 
Eager  pursue  the  momentary  joys. 

Mercator  worships  Mammon  and  adores 
No  other  Deity  but  gold  and  w— — es. 
Catcott  is  very  fond  of  tidk  and  fame ; 
His  wish  a  perpetuity  of  name ; 
Which  to  procure,  a  pewter  altar*s  made. 
To  bear  his  name,  and  signify  his  trade. 
In  pomp  burlesq'd  the  rising  spire  to  head, 
To  tell  futurity  a  pewterer's  dead. 
Incomparable  Catcott,  still  pursue 
The  seeming  Happiness  thou  hast  in  view : 
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Unfinifth'd  chimnies^  gaping  spiies  coaqplaU^ 
Eternal  fame  on  oval  dishes  beat ; 
Ride  four-inch  bridges,  clouded  turrets  elimb^ 
And  bravely  die— to  live  in  after-timcL 
Horrid  idea!  if  on  roUs  of  fame 
The  twentieth  century  only  find  thy  name: 
Unnoticed  this  in  prose  or  tagging  flower 
He  left  his  dinner  to  ascend  the  tower. 
Then,  what  avails  thy  anxious  spitting  pain? 
Thy  laugh-provoking  labours  are  in  vun. 
On  matrimonial  pewter  set  thy  hand; 
Hammer  with  ev*iy  power  thou  canst 
Stamp  thy  whole  self,  original  as  'tis, 
To  propagate  thy  whimsies,  name  and  phyz 
llien,  when  the  tottering  spires  or  chimnies  ial^ 
A  Catcott  sliall  remain  admired  by  alL 

Eudo,  who  has  some  trifling  couplets  writ, 

Is  only  happy  when  he's  thought  a  wit 

Thinks  I've  more  judgement  than  the  whole  Reviews* 

IWcause  I  always  compliment  his  Muse. 

If  any  mildly  would  reprove  his  faults. 

They're  critics  envy-sicken*d  at  his  thoughts. 
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To  me  he  flies,  his  best-beloved  friend, 
Reads  me  asleep,  then  wakes  me  to  commend. 

Say,  sages  —  if  not  sleep-charm'd  by  the  rhyme, 

Is  flattery,  much-lov'd  flattery,  any  crime? 

Shall  dragon  Satire  exercise  his  sting, 

And  not  insinuating  Flattery  sing? 

Is  it  more  noble  to  torment  than  please^ 

How  ill  that  thought  with  rectitude  agrees ! 

Come  to  my  pen,  companion  of  the  lay, 

And  speak  of  worth  where  merit  cannot  say ; 

Let  lazy  Barton  undistinguished  snoar, 

Nor  lash  his  generosity  to  Hoare; 

Praise  him  for  sermons  of  his  curate  bought, 

His  easy  flow  of  words,  his  depth  of  thought ; 

His  active  spirit,  ever  in  display. 

His  great  devotion  when  he  drawls  to  pray; 

His  sainted  soul  distinguishably  seen, 

With  all  the  virtues  of  a  modern  Dean. 

Varo,  a  genius  of  peculiar  taste, 
His  misery  in  his  happiness  is  plac'd; 
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When  iu  soft  calm  the  waveB  of  Fortvne  ioU» 
A  tempest  of  reflection  storms  the  soul; 
But  what  would  make  another  man  dbtrest. 
Gives  him  tranquillity  and  thoughtless  rest: 
No  disappointment  can  his  peace  invade^ 
Superior  to  all  troubles  not  self-made 
This  character  let  griey  Oxonians  scan^ 
And  tell  me  of  what  species  he*s  a  maii» 
Or  be  it  by  young  Yeatman  criticixed. 
Who  damns  good  Englbh  if  not  LatinizecL 
In  Aristotle*s  scale  the  Muse  he  weigns^ 
And  damps  her  little  fire  with  copied  lays ! 
Vers*d  in  the  mystic  learning  of  the  schools^  • 
He  rings  bob-majors  by  Leibnitzian  rules. 

Pulvis,  whose  knowledge  centres  in  degreeSi 
Is  never  happy  but  when  taking  fees. 
Blest  with  a  bushy  wig  and  solemn  grace, 
Catcott  admires  him  for  a  fossile  face. 

When  first  his  farce  of  countenance  began, 
Ere  the  soft  down  had  marked  him  almost  man, 
A  solemn  dullness  occupied  his  eyes, 

the  fond  mother  thought  him  wond*rous  wisi 
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—  But  little  had  she  read  in  Nature's  book, 
That  fools  assume  a  philosophic  look. 

O  Education,  ever  in  the  wrong, 
To  thee  the  curses  of  mankind  belong; 
Thou  first  great  author  of  our  future  state, 
Chief  source  of  our  religion,  passions,  fate: 
On  every  atom  of  the  Doctor's  frame 
Nature  has  stampt  the  pedant  with  his  name ; 
But  thou  hast  made  him  (ever  wast  thou  blind) 
A  licensed  butcher  of  the  human  kind. 

—  Mould'ring  in  dust  the  fair  Lavinia  lies ; 
Death  and  our  Doctor  clos'd  her  sparkling  eyes. 
O  all  ye  Powers,  the  guardians  of  the  world ! 
"VVTiere  is  the  useless  bolt  of  vengeance  hurl'd  ? 
Say,  shall  this  leaden  sword  of  plague  prevail, 
And  kill  the  mighty  where  the  mighty  fail ! 
Let  the  red  bolus  tremble  o'er  his  head. 

And  with  his  cordial  julep  strike  him  dead. 

But  to  return  —  in  this  wide  sea  of  thought, 
How  shall  we  steer  our  notions  as  we  ought  ? 
Content  is  happiness,  as  sages  say  ■■     ■■ 
But  what's  content  ?  The  trifle  of  a  day. 
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Then,  friend,  let  inclination  be  thy  guide. 
Nor  be  by  superstition  led  aside. 
The  Saint  and  Sinner,  fool  and  wise  attain 
V^jn  equal  share  of  easiness  and  pain. 
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THE    RESIGNATION. 


From  Love  and  Madneu. 


O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky ; 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys; 
To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 
The  shadows  of  celestial  ligh^ 
Are  past  the  pow>  of  human  skill,-— 
But  what  th'  Eternal  acts  is  right 

O  teach  me  in  the  tiying  hour. 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 
To  still  my  sorrows^  own  thy  pow'r. 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 
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If  in  this  bosom  ought  but  Thee 
Incroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway. 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  ? 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess  ? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah !  my  breast  is  human  still ; 
The  rising  sigh,  tlie  falling  tear, 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

Hut  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
ni  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  blow; 
Forbid  tlie  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 
Xor  let  the  gush  of  mis'ry  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  tlic  uight, 
Which  on  my  linking  spirit  stealsj 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 
^\  Inch  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 
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CLIFTON. 


From  a  Copy  in  Chattcrton's  hand-writing  deposited  by  Dr. 

Gh/n  in  the  British  Museum. 


Clifton,  sweet  village !  now  demands  the  lay. 

The  lov'd  retreat  of  all  the  rich  and  gay ; 

The  darling  spot  which  pining  maidens  seek, 

To  give  Health's  roses  to  the  pallid  cheek. 

Warm  from  its  font  the  holy  water  pours, 

And  lures  the  sick  to  Clifton's  neighbouring  bowers. 

Let  bright  Hygeia  her  glad  reign  resume, 

And  o'er  each  sickly  form  renew  her  bloom. 

Me,  whom  no  fell  disease  this  hour  compels 

To  visit  Bristol's  celebrated  Wells, 

Far  other  motives  prompt  my  eager  view ; 

My  heart  can  here  its  fav'rite  bent  pursue, 

Here  can  I  gaze,  and  pause,  and  muse  between, 

And  draw  some  moral  truth  from  ev'ry  scene. 
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Yon  dusky  rocks,  that,  from  the  stream  arise 
In  rude  rough  grandeur,  threat  the  distant  ikic% 
Seem  as  if  nature  in  a  painful  throe. 
With  dire  convulsions,  laboring  to  and  fro^ 
(To  give  the  boiling  waves  a  ready  vent) 
At  one  dread  stroke  the  solid  mountain  rent ; 
The  huge  cleft  rocks  transmit  to  distant  lam^ 
The  sacred  gilding  of  a  good  saint^s  name. 
Now  round  the  varied  scene  attention  turns 
Her  ready  eye — my  soul  with  ardor  bums; 
For  on  that  spot  my  glowing  fancy  dwdls^ 
Where  Cenotaph  its  mournful  story  telli— 
How  Britain's  heroes,  true  to  Honour*8  Iav% 
Fell,  bravely  fighting  in  their  country *s  canser 
But  the'  in  distant  fields  your  limbs  are  hid. 
In  Fame's  long  list  your  glories  ne  er  will  fade; 
But  blooming  still  l)cyond  the  gpripe  of  deaths 
Fear  not  the  blast  of  time's  inclouding  breath. 
Your  generous  leader  raised  this  stone  to  say. 
You  followed  still  where  Honour  led  the  way : 
And  by  this  tribute,  M'hich  his  pity  pays^ 
Twines  his  own  virtues  with  his  soldiers*  pnase. 
Now  Brandon's  clifts  my  wandering  gaxes  meet, 
^ViK^e  craggy  surface  mocks  the  lingering  ftct; 
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^liieen  Bess's  gift,  (so  ancient  legends  say) 
o  Bristol's  fair ;  where  to  the  sun's  warm  ray 
On  the  rough  bush  the  linen  white  they  spread. 
Or  deck  with  russet  leaves  the  mossy  bed. 

Here  as  I  inusing  take  my  pensive  stand. 

Whilst  evening  shadows  lengthen  o'er  the  land, 

O  er  the  wide  landscape  cast  the  circling  ej^e. 

How  aident  mem'ry  prompts  the  fervid  sigh ; 

0>r  the  historic  page  my  fancy  runs. 

Of  Britain's  fortunes — of  her  valiant  sons. 

Yon  Castle,  erst  of  Saxon  standards  proud. 

Its  ndghbouring  meadows  dy'd  with  Danish  blood 

Then  of  its  later  fate  a  view  I  take : 

Here  the  sad  Monarch  lost  his  hope's  last  stake ; 

ArVhen  Rupert  bold,  of  well-atchiev*d  renown, 

Stain'd  all  the  fame  his  former  prowess  won. 

But  for  its  ancient  use  no  more  employed. 

Its  walls  all  mouldered  and  its  gates  destroyed ; 

In  Hist'ry's  roll  it  still  a  shade  retains, 

Tho'  of  the  fortress  scarce  a  stone  remains. 

Eager  at  length  I  strain  each  aching  limb. 

And  breathless  now  the  mountain's  summit  climb. 
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Here  does  attention  her  fixt  gaze  renew. 
And  of  the  city  takes  a  nearer  view. 
The  yellow  Avon,  creeping  at  my  aide. 
In  sullen  billows  rolls  a  mnddy  tide ; 
No  sportive  Naiads  on  her  streams  are  seen, 
No  chearful  pastimes  deck  the  gloomy  icese ; 
Fixt  in  a  stupor  by  the  chearless  plain. 
For  fairy  flights  the  fancy  toils  in  vain : 
For  tho'  her  waves,  by  commerce  richly  Uert, 
Roll  to  her  shores  the  treasures  of  the  weat, 
Tho'  her  broad  banks  Traders  busy  aspect 
She  seems  unconscious  of  the  wealth  she 
Near  to  her  banks,  and  under  Brandon^s  hill. 
There  wanders  Jacob*s  ever  murm'ring  rill. 
That,  pouring  forth  a  never-failing  stream. 
To  tlie  dim  eye  restores  the  steady  beam. 
Here  too  (alas!  tho'  tott'ring  now  with  age) 
Stands  our  deserted,  solitar}'  stage, 
A\'here  oft  our  Powell,  Nature's  genuine  son, 
With  tragie  tones  the  fix'd  attention  won: 
Fieree  tVoni  his  lips  his  angry  accents  fly^ 
Tierce  as  the  blast  tliat  tears  the  northern  skv : 
Like  snows  that  triekle  down  hot  iEtna^s  steep. 
lli^  |>a><>i(>n  melts  the  soul,  and  makes  us  weep: 
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But  O !  bow  BOfBt  his  tended  accents  move-- 
Soft  as  the  cooings  of  the^ tqitle's  love- 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  mom  in  bloom  of  spring, 
Droppii^  a  lucid  tear  on  !Zcfhjfs  wing : 
O'er  Shakespeare's  varied  scenes  he  wandered  wid^ 
In  Macbeth's  form  aU  human  powV  defy'd ; 
In  shapeless  Richard's  dark  and  fierce  disguise. 
In  dreams  be  saw  the  murdered  tmin  arise ; 
Then  what  convulsions  shook  his  trembling  breast, 
And  stiew'd  with  pointed  tlioms  his  bed  of  rest ! 
But  fate  has  snatched  thee*-*early  was  thy  doom, 
How  soon  enclosed  within  the  silent  tomb ! 
No  more  our  raptured  eyes  shall  meet  thy  form, 
No  more  thy  melting  tones  our  bosoms  warm. 
Without  thy  powerful  aid,  the  languid  stage 
No  more  can  please  at  once  and  mend  the  age. 
Yes,  thou  art  gone !  and  thy  beloved  remains 
Yon  sacred  old  Cathedral  wall  contains ; 
There  does  the  muffled  bell  our  grief  reveal, 
And  solemn  organs  swell  the  mournful  peal ; 
Whibt  hallow'd  dirges  fill  the  holy  shrine, 
Deserved  tribute  to  such  worth  as  thine. 
No  more  at  Clifton's  scenes  my  strains  o'erflow, 
For  the  Muse,  drooping  at  this  tale  of  woe, 
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aackcBi  llw  sbngB  of  kcr  anaHMr*4  lyic; 
The  flood  of  gwfaing  gneffols  ont  ker  ire 
Ebe  vonld  aiie  m^  the  tedi  of  odier 
Of  saints  in 

Else  voald  ha  wej  bom  to  elaj. 

And  tfaio*  the  (  :       rie  troidd  take 

Wheiealeep^  (ah!  mingling  with  the 
The  sacred  bodies  of  die  bsave  and  JMt. . 
fiat  vain  the  attcas^  to  acan  thai  hofy  loR^ 

Tbae  soft'ung  sighs  Ibrbid  the  mnae  to 
So  treading  back  the  stepa  I  just  Mnr  tvo^ 
Moarafnl  and  sad  I  aetk  mj  lone  abode: 
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To  MISS  HOYLAND. 


From  a  MS.  ofChattertons,  in  the  British  Museum. 


Sweet  are  thy  charming  smiles,  my  lovely  maid, 
Sweet  as  the  flowers  in  bloom  of  spring  array'd ; 
Those  charming  smiles  thy  beauteous  face  adorn, 
As  May's  white  blossoms  gaily  deck  the  thorn. 
Then  why  when  mild  good-nature  basking  lies 
Midst  the  soft  radiance  of  thy  melting  eyes, 
When  my  fond  tongue  would  strive  thy  heart  to 

move, 
And  tune  its  tones  to  every  note  of  love; 
Why  do  those  smiles  their  native  soil  disown. 
And    (chang'd  their  movements)    kill   me   in   a 

frown ! 

Yet,  is  it  true,  or  is  it  dark  despair. 

That  fears  you're  cruel  whilst  it  o>vtis  you  fair? 

Vol  1.  L 
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TO  MISS  C. 


ON  HEARING  HER  PLAT  ON  THE  HA&P6ICU0ED. 


From  a  MS.  ofChatierion\  in  the  British  MmMemm. 


Had  Israel's  Monarch,  when  misfortune^s  dart 
Pierc'd  to  its  deepest  core  his  heaving  breast. 
Heard  but  thy  dulcet  tones,  his  sorrowing  heart 
At  such  soft  tones,  had  sooth'd  itself  to  rest. 


Yes,  sweeter  far  than  Jesse's  son's  thy  strains. 
Yet  what  avail  if  sorrow  they  disarm  ; 
Love's  sharper  sting  within  the  soul  remains. 
The  melting  movements  wound  us  as  they  charm. 
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The  ART  of  PUFFING 


BY  A    bookseller's    JOURNEYMAN 


Copied  from  a  MS.  of  ChatUrton. 


Vers'd  by  Experience  in  the  subtle  Art, 

The  myst'ries  of  a  Title  I  impart : 

Teach  the  young  Author  how  to  please  the  Town, 

And  make  the  heavy  drug  of  Rhime  go  down. 

Since  Curl,  immortal,  never  dying  name ! 

A  Double  Pica  in  the  Book  of  Fame, 

By  various  arts  did  various  Dunces  Prop, 

And  tickled  every  fancy  to  his  Shop : 

Who  can  like  Pottinger,  ensure  a  Book  ? 

Who  judges  with  the  solid  taste  of  Cooke  ? 

Villains  exalted  in  the  midway  Sky, 

Shall  live  again  to  drain  your  Purses  dry : 
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MO  THE  ABT  OP  FUFFISO 


Nor  yet  unrivalled  they:  lee  Bmldvin  conci^ 
Rich  in  In%'entions»  PaUenti,  Cuts,  and  hums: 
The  honorable  Bmvell  vritei,  'tis  true. 
What  else  can  PaoFf  s  supporter  da 
The  trading  Wits  endeavour  to  attain, 
Like  Booksellers,  the  World^s  first  Idol  Gain: 
For  this  they  puflfthe  heavy  Goldsmith's  Line* 
And  hail  his  Sentiment,  tho'  trite,  divine; 
For  this,  the  patriotic  bard  complains, 
And  Bingley  binds  poor  Liberty  in  Chains: 
For  this  was  every  reader*s  faith  deceived. 
And  Kdniunds  swore  what  nobody  beKev*d : 
For  this  the  Wrts  in  close  IXisguises  fight; 
For  tliis  the  varying  Politicians  write; 
For  this  each  month  new  Magazines  are  sold. 
With  Dulhiess  filKd  and  transcripts  of  the  Old. 
The  Town  and  Country  struck  a  lucky  hit, 
Was  novel,  sentimental,  full  of  Wit: 
Aping  her  Walk  the  s;une  success  to  find, 
The  Court  and  City  liobbles  far  bt*hind : 
Sons  of  Apollo  learn;  Merit's  no  more, 
Than  a  gtHxl  Fronti:»piece  to  grace  the  door. 


BY  A  BOOKSELLER'S  JOURNEYBCAN.       idl 

The  Author  who  invents  a  title  well. 
Will  always  find  his  covered  Dullness  sell ; 
Flexney  and  every  Bookseller  will  buy, 
Bound  in  neat  Calf,  the  Work  will  never  die. 

July  22,  1770.  PAMP. 
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COPY  of  VERSES  written  by  CUATTERSQ) 


TO   A    LADY    IN    BRIStOL. 


Frcm  a  copy  given  by  Chaiierion  to  Mr.  H.  Kmitr,  rfBrii 


To  use  a  worn  out  simile, 

From  flow'r  to  flow'r  the  busy  Bee 

With  anxious  labor  flies. 
Alike  from  scents  which  give  distaste, 
By  Fancy  as  disgusting  plac'd, 

Repletes  his  useful  thighs. 


Nor  does  his  vicious  taste  prefer 
The  fopling  of  some  gay  parterre 

The  mimickrv  of  art ! 
But  round  the  meadow  —  Violet  dwells. 
Nature  replenishing  his  Cells, 

Does  ampler  stores  impart. 
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So  I  a  humble  dumble  Drode 
Anxious  and  restless  when  alone 

Seek  comfort  in  the  Fair, 
And  featured  up  in  tenfold  brass, 
A  rhyming,  staring,  amyous  ass 

To  You  address  my  pray*r. 


But  ever  in  my  love-lorn  flights 
Nature  uatouch'd  by  Art  delights. 

Art  ever  gives  disgust. 
Why,  says  some  Priest  of  mystic  thought^  ' 
The  Bard  alone  by  nature  taught; 

Is  to  that  nature  just 


But  ask  your  orthodox  divine 

If  ye  perchance  shou'd  read  this  line 

Which  fancy  now  inspires: 
Will  all  his  sermons,  preaching,  prayers, 
His  Hell,  his  Heaven,  his  solemn  airs 

Quench  Nature's  rising  fires  ? 
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In  natural  relig^ion  hte, 
I  to  no  other  bow  the  knee^ 

Nature's  the  God  I  own : 
Let  Priests  of  future  timnents  tcO, 
Vaur  anger  is  the  only  HcU» 

No  other  HeU  is  known. 


I,  steel'd  by  destiny  was  bom 

Well  fenced  against  a  woman's  scorn. 

Regardless  of  that  HeU 
I  fired  by  burning  Planets  came 
From  flaming  hearts  to  catch  a  flame. 

And  bid  the  bosom  swell. 


Then  catch  the  shadow  of  a  heart, 
I  will  not  with  the  substance  part, 

Although  that  substance  bum, 
Till  as  a  hostage  you  remit. 
Your  heart,  your  sentiment,  your  Wit 

To  make  a  safe  return. 
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V  Rev'rend  Cully  Mully  Pufi; 
Vlay  call  this  Letter  odious  stuff, 

With  no  Greek  motto  gracd; 
Whilst  you,  despising  the  poor  strain ; 
"^  The  Dog's  unsufferably  vain 

"  To  think  to  please  my  Taste !" 


Tis  vanity,  'tis  impudence 
Is  all  the  merit,  all  the  sense 

Thro'  which  to  fame  I  trod, 
These  (by  the  Trinity  'tis  true) 
Procure  me  friends  and  notice  too, 

And  shall  gain  you  by  G — d. 


^ 


C^  WllWt  "*  **'''*^ 
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The  WHORE  of  BABYLON, 


BOOK    THE    FIRST. 


Newton,*  accept  the  Tribute  of  a  Line 
From  one  whose  humble  Genius  honors  Thine. 
Mysterious  shall  thy  mazy  numbers  seem, 
To  give  Thee  matter  for  a  future  Dream. 
Thy  happy  Talents,  meanings  to  untie, 
My  vacancy  of  meaning  may  supply : 
And  where  the  Muse  is  witty  in  a  Dash 
Thy  explanations  may  enforce  the  Lash : 
How  shall  the  Line  grow  servile  in  respect, 
To  North  or  Sandwich  Infamy  direct. 


*  Dr.  Newton,  then  Bishop  of  Bfittpl. 
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Unless^a  wise  elipsis  intenrene. 
How  shall  I  satarize  the  sleepy  Dean.^ 
Perhaps  the  Muse  might  fortunately 'strike 
An  highly  finished  Picture  V4ny  Kke^      . ;  \ 
But  Deans  are  all  so  lazy,  dull  and  imt, 
None  could  be  certain  worthy  Bartbn  at 
Come  then  my  Newton  leave  the  musty 
Where  Revelation's  farthing  candle  shincsi 
In  search  of  hidden  Truths  let  others  go^ 
Be  thou  the  Fiddle  to  my  Puppet-Show: 
What  are  these  hidden  Truths  but  secret  Laei^ 
Which  from  diseased  Imaginations  rise; 
What  if  our  Politicians  should  succeed 
In  fixing  up  the  Ministerial  creed, 
Who  could  such  Golden  Arguments  refuse 
Which  melts  and  proselytes  the  hardened  Jews. 
When  universal  Reformation  bribes 
With  Words  and  wealthy  Metaphors  the  TribrSi 
To  empty  Pews  the  brawny  Chaplain  swears 
Whilst  none  but  trembling  Superstition  hearSb 


*  Dr.  BiftoBy  Dcftn  of 
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When  Ministers  with  sacerdotal  hands 
Baptise  the  Flock  in  streams  of  golden  sands, 
Thro'  ev*ry  Town  Conversipn  wings  her  way, 
And  Conscience  is  a  Prostitute  for  pay. 
Faith  removes  Mountains,  like  a  modern  Dean ; 
Faith  can  see  Virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
Our  pious  Ministry  this  sentence  quote. 
To  prove  their  Instrument's  superior  Vote, 
Whilst  Luttreli,  happy  in  his  Lordship's  Voice, 
Bids  Faith  persuade  us  'tis  the  People's  choice. 
This  Mountain  of  Objections  to  remove, 
This  knotty,  rotten  Argument  to  prove. 
Faith  insufficient,  Newton  caught  the  Pen, 
And  shew'd  by  Demonstration,  one  was  ten. 
What  boots  it  if  he  reasoned  right  or  no, 
Twas  orthodox,  the  Thane*  would  have  it  so. 
And  who  shall  Doubts  and  false  Conclusions  draw 
Against  the  Inquisitions  of  the  Law ; 
With  Coalers,  Chains,  and  Pillories  must  plead, 
And  Mansfield's  Conscie.nce  settle  right  his  creed: 


•  Lord  Bute. 
Vol,  I.  '  M 
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Is  Mansfield*s  Conscience  then,  will  Reason  cir, 
A  standard  Block  to  dress  our  Notions  bv. 
Why  what  a  Blunder  has  the  Fool  let  fall. 
That  Mansfield  has  no  Conscience,  none  at  alL 
Pardon  me,  Freedom  !  this  and  something  more 
The  knowing  Writer  might  have  known  beture; 
But  bred  in  BristoKs  mercenary  cell, 
Compeird  in  scenes  of  Avarice  to  dwell, 
Wliat  gcn'rous  Passion  can  refine  mv  Breast  ? 
What  besides  Interest  has  my  Mind  posscst? 
And  should  a  gabbling  Truth  like  this  be  told 
By  me,  instructed  here  to  slave  for  Gold, 
My  prudent  Neighbours,  (who  can  read,)  wonklsrr 
Another  Savage  to  be  starv'd  in  me. 
Faith  is  a  powerful  Virtue  ev'r}'  where: 
By  this  once  Bristol  drest,  for  Cato,  Clare: 
But  now  the  Blockheads  grumble,  Nugent's  made 
Lord  of  tluir  choice,  he  being  Lord  of  Trade. 
Thev  baM  rd  for  Clare  when  little  in  their  Eves. 
But  cannot  to  the  Titled  Villain  rise. 

This  Sttite  credulitv,  a  Bait  for  Fools, 

* 

Employs  liis  Lordship's  Literary  Tools. 
Murphy,  a  Bishop  of  the  chosen  Sect, 
A  ruling  Pastor,  of  the  Lord's  elect, 
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Keeps  Journab,  Posts,  and  Magazines  in  awe. 

And  parcels  out  his  daily  Statute  Law. 

Would  you  the  Bard's  Veracity  dispute  ? 

He  borrows  Persecution's  Scourge  from  Bute, 

An  excommunication  Satire  writes, 

And  the  slow  Mischief  trifles  till  it  bites. 

This  Faith,  a  Subject  for  a  longer  Theme, 

Is  not  the  Substance  of  a  waking  dream; 

Tho'  blind  and  dubious  to  behold  the  right, 

Its  Optics  mourn  a  fixt  Egyptian  Night 

Yet  things  unseen,  are  seen  so  very  clear. 

She  knew  fresh  muster  must  begin  the  year; 

She  knows  that  North,  by  Bute  and  Conscience  led. 

Will  hold  his  honors  till  his  favors  dead; 

She  knows  that  Martin,  ere  he  can  be  great, 

Must  practice  at  the  Targot  of  tlie  State  : 

If  then  his  erring  Pistol  should  not  kill, 

Why  Martin  must  jremain  a  Traitor  still. 

His  gracious  Mistress,  generous  to  the  Brave, 

Will  not  n^lect  the  necessary  Knave, 

Since  pious  Ch — dl — gh  is  become  her  Grace, 

Martin  turns  Rump,  to  occupy  her  place. 

Say,  Bigby,  in  the  Honors  of  the  Door 

How  propeily  a  Knave  succeeds  a  Whore. 
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She  knows  the  subject  almost  sUpt  my  QniU, 
Lost  in  that  Pistol  of  a  Womu's  Will; 
She  knows  when  Bute  would  exercise  his  Rod, 
The  worthiest  of  the  worthy  Sons  of  God. 
But  (say  the  Critics)  this  is  saying  much. 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  Peace*makers  are  such  ' 
Who  can  dispute  his  Title,  who  deny 
What  Taxes  and  Oppression . just iiy: 
Who  of  the  Thane's  Beatitude  can  doubt  r 
Oh !  was  but  North  as  sure  of  being  out 
And,  (as  I  end  whatever  I  begiui) 
Was  Chatham  but  as  sure  of  being  in. 
But  foster  Child  of  Fate,  dear  to  a  Dame, 
Whom  Satire  freely  would,  but  dare  not  name. 
Ye  plodding  Barristers  who  hunt  a  Flaw, 
What  mischief  would  you  from  the  Sentence  drav. 
Tremble  and  stand  attentive  as  a  Dean, 
Know  Royal  Favour  is  the  Thing  I  mean. 
To  sport  with  Royalty  the  Muse  forbears, 
And  kindly  takes  Compassion  on  ray  Ean, 
When  once  Shibbeard  in  glorious  Triumph  stood 
Upon  a  Rostrum  of  distinguished  Wood, 
Who  then  withheld  his  Guinea  or  his  Pimiae^ 
Or  cnvy*d  him  his  Crown  of  English  Bay»? 
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But  now  Modestusj  Truant  to  the  Caiisc, 
Assists  the  Pioneers  who  sap  the  Laws, 
Wreaths  Infamy  around  a  sinking  Pen^ 
Who  could  withhold  the  Pilory  again. 
But  lifted  into  notice,  bv  the  eves 
Of  one  whose  optics  always  set  to  rise. 
Forgive  a  Pun,  ye  Rationals,  forgive 
A  flighty  youth  as  yet  unlearnt  to  live. 
When  I  have  conn'd  each  Sage's  musty  rule, 
I  may  with  greater  Reason  play  the  Fool. 
Burgum  and  I,  in  ancient  Lore  untaught. 
Are  always,  with  our  Nature,  in  a  fault : 

Tho'  C n  would  instruct  us  in  the  part, 

Our  stubborn  Morals  would  not  err  by  Art. 
Having  in  various  Starts  from  Order  stray 'd 
Well  call  Imagination  to  our  aid. 
See  Bute  astride  upon  a  wrinkled  Hag, 
His  hand  replenished  with  an  open'd  Bag, 
Whence  fly  the  Ghosts  of  Taxes  and  Supplies, 
The  Sales  of  Places^  and  the  last  Excise. 
Upon  the  ground  in  seemly  order  lay'd 
The  Stuarts  stretched  the  Majesty  of  Plaid. 
Rich  with  the  Peer,  dependance  bow'd  the  head, 
And  saw  their  hopes,  arising  from  the  dead, 
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His  countrymen  were  musterM  into  pbioe^ 
And  a  Scotch  Piper  was  above  his  Gfmoe. 
But  say,  Astrologers,  could  this  be  stnnge^ 
The  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  ruKd  the  chas^gSp 
And  music,  whether  bagpipes^  fiddles,  draas^ 
All  which  is  sense  as  meaning  OTercomea. 
So  now  this  universal  fav'rite  Scot 
His  former  native  poverty  forgot. 
The  highest  member  of  the  car  of  states 
Where  well  he  plays  at  blindnuui*s  bafP  irith  V^U^ 
If  Fortune  condescends  to  bless  his  play 
And  drop  a  rich  Havannah  in  his  way. 
He  keeps  it  with  intention  to  release 
All  conquests  at  the  gen'ral  Day  of  Peace. 
When  first  and  foremost  to  divide  the  spoil, 
Some  millions  down  might  satisfy  his  toil: 
To  guide  the  carr  of  war  he  fancied  not 
Where  honor,  and  not  money,  could  begot. 
The  Scots  have  tender  honors  to  a  man ; 
Honor's  the  tie  that  bundles  up  the  clan. 
They  want  one  requisite  to  be  divine. 
One  requisite  in  which  all  othen  shine. 
They're  very  poor ;  then  who  can  blame  the  hand 
Who  polishes  by  wealth  his  native  land. 
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And  to  compleat  the  worth  possest  before 
Gives  ev'ry  Scotchman  one  perfection  more, 
Nobly  bestows  the  infamy  of  place, 
And  C — mpb— 11  struts  about  in  doubled  lace. 
Who  says  Bute  barters  Place,  and  nobly  sold 
His  King,  his  union'd  Countrymen,  for  Gold? 
When  ministerial  Hirelings  proofs  defy, 
If  Musgrave  cannot  prove  it,  how  can  I^ 
No  Facts  unwarranted  shall  soil  my  quill. 
Suffice  it  there's  a  strong  suspicion  stilL 
When  Bute  the  iron  rod  of  favour  shook, 
And  bore  his  haughty  passions  in  his  look, 
Nor  yet  contented  with  his  boundless  sway, 
Which  all  perforce  must  outwardly  obey. 
He  sought  to  throw  his  Chain  upon  the  mind. 
Nor  would  he  leave  conjectures  unconfm'd; 
Wc  saw  his  measures  wrong,  and  yet  in  spite 
Of  Reason  we  must  think  these  measures  right : 
Whilst  curbed  and  checked  by  his  imperious  Rein, 
We  must  be  satbfied,  and  not  complain. 
Complaints  are  Libels,  as  the  present  age 
Are  all  instructed  hy  a  Law- wise  Stgc^ 
Who,  happy  in  his  eloquence  and  fees, 
Advances  to  preferment  by  degrees. 
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Trembles  to  think  af  such  a  daring  step^ 
As  from  a  Tool  to  Chancellor  to  Xexp. 
But  lest  his  Prudence  should  the  Law 
He  keeps  a  longing  eye  upon  the  mace. 
Whilst  Bute  was  sufi'er'd  to  pursue  his  Fla% 
And  ruin  Freedom  as  he  raised  his  Clai^ 
Could  not  his  Pride,  his  universal  Pridc^ 
With  working  undisturbed  be  satisfied? 
But  when  we  saw  the  Villainy  and  fkaud^ 
What  Conscience  but  a  Scotchman's  could 
But  yet  'twas  nothing  cheating  in  our  sights 
We  should  have  hummed  ourselves  and  thouglit 

right 
This  Faith,  estabiish'd  by  the  mighty  Thanc^ 
Will  long  outlive  that  system  of  the  Dane: 
This  Faith — but  now  the  number  must  be  brie( 
All  human  things  are  centered  in  belief; 
And,  (or  the  Philosophic  Sages  dream,) 
Nothing  is  really  so  as  it  may  seem. 
Faith  is  a  Glass  to  rectify  our  Sight, 
And  teach  us  to  distinguish  wrong  from  rigitt : 
By  this  corrected  Bute  appears  a  Pitt, 
And  Candour  marks  the  lines  which  Murphy  wri 
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Then  let  this  Faith  support  our  ruin'd  Cause, 
And  give  us  back  our  Liberties  and  Laws. 
No  more  complain  of  Fav'rites  made  by  Lust, 
No  more  think  Chatham's  Patriot  reasons  just. 
But  let  the  Babylonish  Harlot  see, 
You  to  her  Baal  bow  the  humble  knee. 
Lost  in  the  praises  of  the  fav'rite  Scot^ 
My  better  theme,  my  Newton,  was  forgot 
Blest  with  a  pregnant  wit,  and  never  known 
To  boast  of  one  impertinence  his  own, 
He  warp'd  his  Vanity  to  serve  his  God, 
And  in  the  paths  of  pious  Fathers  trod : 
Tho  Genius  might  have  started  something  new, 
He  honor'd  Lawn,  and  prov'd  his  Scripture  true. 
No  Literary  Worth  presum'd  upon. 
He  wrote  the  understrapper  of  St.  John, 
Unraveird  ev'ry  mystic  Simile, 
Rich  in  the  Faith,  and  fanciful  as  me, 
Puird  Revelation's  sacred  Robes  aside. 
And  saw  what  Priestly  modesty  should  hide ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  pen,  and  with  a  good  intent, 
Discovered  hidden  meanings  never  meant 
The  Reader,  who  in  carnal  Notions  bred. 
Has  Athanawis  without  reverence  read ; 
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Will  make  a  scurvy  kind  of  Lentoi-FcMt 
Upon  the  tortured  Offals  of  the  Beast ; 
But  if  ia  happy  Superstition  taught. 
He  never.once  presumed  to  donbt  in  iboaf^ 

Like  C J  lost  in  Pn^udice  and  Pride^ 

He  takes  the  literal  meaning  for  his  Guide. 
Let  him  read  Newton,  and  his  Bill  of  Fav& 
What  Prophesies  unprophesied  are  Aac  I 
In  explanations  he*s  so  justly  skiU*d, 
The  pseudo  Prophet^s  mysteries  are  fiiliU*d; 
No  superficial  Reasons  have  disgraced 
The  worthy  Prehite^s  Sacerdotal  Taste ; 
No  flaming  arguments  he  holds  in  view. 

Like  C ^n  he  affirms  it,  and  'tis  true. 

Faith,  Newton,  is  the  tott'ring  churchman^a  cnh 
On  which  our  blest  Religion  builds  so  much ; 
Thy  Fame  would  feel  the  loss  of  this  support. 
As  much  as  Sawny*s  Instruments  at  Court: 
For  Secret  Services,  without  a  narne^ 
And  Mysteries  in  Religion  are  the  same. 
But,  to  return  to  State,  from  whence  the  Muse 
In  wild  digression  smaller  themes  punues. 
And  Rambling  from  his  Grace's  magic  Rod, 
Descends  to  lash  the  Ministers  of  God 
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Ik>th  are  adventured  perilous  and  hard, 
And  often  bring  Destruction  on  the  Bard ; 
Tor  Priests  and  Hirelings,  Ministers  of  State, 
Are  Priests  in  love,  Infernals  in  their  hate. 
The  Church,  no  theme  for  Satire,  scorns  the  Lash» 
And  will  not  suffer  Scandal  in  a  Dash. 
Not  Bute,  so  tender  in  his  spotless  Fame ; 
Not  Bute,  so  careful  of  his  Lady's  Name. 
Has  sable  lost  its  Virtue  ?  will  tlie  Bell 
No  longer  send  a  straying  Sprite  to  Hell  ? 
Since  Souls,  when  animate  with  Life,  are  sold 
For  Benefices,  Bishopricks,  and  Gold ; 
Since  Mitres,  nightly  laid  upon  the  Breast, 
Can  charm  the  Nightman,  -Conscience,  into  rest, 
And'leam'd  Exorcists  very  lately  made 
Greater  improvements  in  the  living  trade; 
Since  Warburton  (of  whom  in  future  Rhymes) 
Has  settled  Reformation  on  t^ie  Times, 
Whilst  from  the  teeming  press  his  numbers  fly. 
And,  like  his  Reasons,  just  exist  and  die; 
Since  in  the  steps  of  clerical  degree 
All  thro'  the  Telescope  of  Fancy  see : 
Tho'  Fancy  under  Reason's  lash  may  fall. 
Yet  Fancy  in  Religion's  all  in  all. 
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Amongst  the  cassock'd  Worthies 
Who  has  the  Conscience  to  be  F 
Horn»  patriotic  Horn,  will  join  the 
And  tread  on  mitres  to  procufe  a|iplftSK» 
Prepare  thy  Book,  and  sacerdotml  Dfai» 
To  lay  a  walking  Spirit  of  the  Prea% 
Who  knocks  at  midnight  at  hit  Lordship 
And  roars  in  hoUoir  voice;  an  handled  mefee: 
A  hundred  more— -his  risif^  Lordahip  criob 
Astonishment  and  terror  in  his  ejfcs  r    . 
A  hundred  more— By  G«-h1,  Iim!|it  oMi^: 
Give,  quoth  the  voice,  I'll  nuse  a  hue  and  oj; 
In  a  wrong  scent  the  leading  Beagle*a  gone; 
Your  interrupted  measures  may  go  on ; 
Grant  what  I  ask,  FU  witness  to  the  Thane   * 
Vm  not  another  Fanny  of  Cock-lane, 
Enough,  says  Mungo,  reassume  the  quill. 
And  what  I  can  afford  to  give  I  wilL 
When  Bute  the  Ministry  and  People*s  head 
With  Royal  favour  pensioned  JohnaoB  dead» 
The  Muse  in  undeserved  oblivion  sank. 
Was  read  no  longer,  and  the  Man  was  drunk. 
Some  Blockhead,  ever  envious  of  hb 
Massacred  Shakespear,  in  the  Doctor's 
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Hie  pulpit  saw  the  cheat,  and  wonder  d  not, 

Death  is  of  all  Mortality,  the  Lot 

Kenrick  had  wrote  his  Elegy,  and  penn'd 

A  piece  of  decent  praise  for  such  a  Friend ; 

And  universal  Catcalls  testified 

How  moum'd  the  Critics  when  the  Genius  dy'd. 

But  now,  tho'  strange  the  Fact  to  Deists  seem. 

His  Ghost  is  risen  in  a  venal  theme ! 

And  emulation  maddened  all  the  Row, 

To  catch  the  strains  which  from  a  Spectre  flow, 

And  print  the  Reasons  of  a  Bard  deceased, 

Who  once  gave  all  the  Town  a  weekly  Feast 

As  Beer  to  ev'ry  drinking  purpose  dead, 

Is  to  a  wond'rous  Metamorphose  led, 

And  open'd  to  the  action  of  the  winds, 

In  Vinegar  a  Resurrection  finds. 

His  Genius  dead,  and  decently  interred. 

The  clam'rous  noise  of  Duns  sonorous  heard, 

Tour'd  into  lite,  assumed  the  heavy  pen. 

And  saw  existence  for  an  hour  again, 

Scattered  his  thoughts  spontaneous  fVom  his  brain. 

And  prov'd  we  had  no  reason  to  complain ; 

Whilst  from  his  Fancy,  Figures  budded  out. 

As  hair  on  humid  carcases  will  sprout 
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Home  set  this  restless  shalio  v  Spirit  stilly 
And  from  his  venal  fingers  snatch^  the  q«iIL 
If  in  defiance  of  the  Priestly  word 
He  still  will  scribble  learnedly  afaswd^ 
North  is  superior  in  a  potent  chanOt 
To  lay  the  terrors  of  a  false  alarm* 
Another  hundred  added  to  his  five  ^ 
No  longer  is  the  stumbling-block  «lirc» 
Fix'd  in  his  chair,  contented  ami  at  bome^ 
The  busy  Rambler  will  no  longer  wm» 
Released  from  servitude,  (such  'tis  to  thuk^) 
He'll  prove  it  perfect  happiness  to  drink ; 
Once,  (let  the  Lovers  of  Irene  wcq>^) 
He  thought  it  perfect  happiness  to  sleep: 
Irene,  perfect  Composition,  came 
To  give  us  Happiness,  the  Author  Fame; 
A  snore  was  much  more  grateful  than  a  dafs 
And  box,  pit,  gallery,  own*d  it  in  a  nap. 
Hail  Johnson,  chief  of  Bards,  thy  rigid  Laws 
Bcstow'd  due  praise,  and  Critics  sneered  applaiM 
If  from  the  humblest  station  in  a  places 
By  Writers  6xd  eternal  in  disgrace, 
Long  in  the  Literary  World  unknown^ 
To  all  but  scribbling  Blockheads  of  its  owni» 
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Then  only  introduced  (unhappy  Fate) 

The  subject  of  a  Satire's  deadly  hate; 

Whilst  equally  the  butt  of  ridicule, 

The  Town  was  dirty,  and  the  Bard  a  Fool : 

If  from  this  place  where  Catamites  are  found 

To  swarm  like  Scotchmen  Sawney's  shade  around, 

I  may  presume  to  exercise  the  pen, 

And  write  a  greeting  to  the  best  of  men  ; 

Health  is  the  ruling  Minister  I  send, 

Nor  has  the  Minister  a  better  Friend : 

G  reater  perhaps  in  Titles,  Pensions,  Place, 

He  inconsiderately  prefers  his  Grace. 

Ah !  North  !   a  humbler  Bard  is  better  far ; 

Friendship  was  never  found  near  Grafton's  star ; 

Bishops  are  not  by  office  orthodox : 

Who'd  wear  a  Title  when  they'd  titled  Fox ; 

Nor  does  the  honoraxy  shame  stop  here. 

Have  we  not  Weymouth,  Barrington,  and  Clare. 

If  noble  Murders,  as  in  Talc  we're  told, 

Made  Heroes  of  the  Ministers  of  old ; 

If  noble  Murders,  Barrington's  divine, 

His  Merit  claims  the  laureated  line; 

Let  officers  of  Train  bands  wisely  try 

To  save  the  blood  of  Citizens  and  fly. 
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When  some  bold  Urcliin  bcmta  hit  dnm  ni  ip«C 
Our  Tragic  Trumpets  entertain  the  Cowt, 
The  Captain  flies  thro'  ev*ry  street  in  Tomm, 
And  safe  from  Dangers  wears  hb  Civic  cmvn: 
Our  noble  Secretary  scorned  to  run. 
But  with  his  magic  wand  dischaig^d  bit  Gnn; 
I  leave  him  to  the  Comforts  of  his  Breast^ 
And  midnight  Ghosts  to  howl  him  into  rest 
Health  to  the  instruments  of  Bute  theXodt 
Who  with  the  little  vulgar  seems  to  rule; 
But  since  the  wiser  maxims  of  the  agp 
Marks  for  a  Neddy  Ptolomy  the  Sagc^ 
Since  Newton  and  Copernicus  have  taught 
Our  blundering  senses  are  alone  in  fault. 
The  Wise  look  further,  and  the  Wise  can  ace 
The  hand  of  Sawney  actuating  thee ; 
The  Clock-work  of  thy  Conscience  turns  about. 
Just  as  his  Mandates  wind  Thee  in  and  out 
By  his  Political  Machine  my  Rhimes 
Conceive  an  estimation  of  the  Times, 
And  as  the  Wheels  of  State  in  measures  move; 
See  how  Time  passes  in  the  World  above^ 
While  tott'ring  on  the  slipper}*  age  of  doubt 
Sir  Fletcher  sees  his  Train  Bands  flying  out. 
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Thinks  the  Minority,  acquiring  state, 
Will  undergo  a  change,  and  soon  be  great. 
North  issues  out  his  hundred  to  the  crew, 
Who  catch  the  atoms  of  the  Golden  Dew. 
The  etiquets  of  wise  Sir  Robert  take^ 
The  doubtful,  stand  i-esolv'd,  and  one  forsakes. 
He  shackles  ev'ry  Vote  in  Golden  Chains, 
And  Johnson  in  his  List  of  Slaves  maintains : 
Rest,  Johnson,  hapless  Spirit,  rest  and  drink, 
No  more  defile  thy  Ciaret-Glass  with  Ink, 
In  quiet  sleep  repose  thy  heavy  head, 
Kenrick  disdains  to  p-— s  upon  the  Dead ; 
Administration  will  defend  thy  Fame, 
And  Pensions  add  Importance  to  thy  Name. 
When    sovereign    Judgment    owns    thy    Work 

divine. 
And  ev'ry  Writer  of  Reviews  is  thine, 
Let  busy  Kenrick  vent  his  little  Spleen, 
And  spit  his  Venom  in  a  Magazine. 
Health  to  the  Minister,  nor  will  I  dare 
To  pour  out  Flatt'ry  in  his  noble  ear : 
His  Virtues,  Stoically  great,  disdains 
Smooth  Adulation^s  entertaining  Strains, 

Vol.  I.  N 
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And,  red  with  Virgin  Modesty,  withdrawn 
From    wondering    Crowds    and    murmun  of 

Applause. 
Here  let  no  disappointed  Rhymer  say. 
Because  his  Virtue  shuns  the  Glare  of  Day, 
And,  like  the  Conscience  of  a  Bristol  Dean, 
Is  never  by  the  subtlest  Optic  seen. 
That  Virtue  is  with  North  a  Priestish  jest 
By  which  a  mere  Nonentity's  expitst. 
No — North  is  strictly  Virtuous,  Pious,  Wise; 
As  ev'ry  pensioned  Johnson  testifies. 
But,  Reader,  I  had  rather  you  should  see 
His  Virtues  in  another  tiian  in  me. 
Bear  witness,  Bristol,  nobly  prove  that  I 
From  Thee  or  North,  was  never  paid  to  lie. 
Health  to  the  Minister;  his  Vices  known, 
(As  ev'ry  Lord  has  Vices  of  his  own. 
And  all  who  wear  a  Title  think  to  shine. 
In  forging  Follies  foreign  to  iiis  Line) 
His  Vices  shall  employ  my  ablest  Pen, 
And  mark  him  out  a  Miracle  of  Men. 
Then  let  the  Muse  the  lashing  strain  begin, 
And  mark  llepcntance  upon  ev'ry  Sin. 
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Why  this  recoil  ?  and  will  the  dauntless  Muse 

To  lash  a  Minister  of  State  refuse  ? 

What!    is  his  Soul  so   black  Thou  canst  not 

find 
Aught  like  a  human  Virtue  in  his  mind? 
Then  draw  him  so,  and  to  the  Public  tell 
Who  owns  this  Representative  of  HeU. 
Administration  lifts  her  Iron  Chain, 
And  Truth  must  abdicate  her  lawful  strain. 

0  Prudence !  if  by  Friends  or  Council  sway'd  - 

1  had  thy  saring  Institutes  obey'd, 
And,  lost  to  ev'ry  Love  but  Love  of  Self, 
A  Wretch  like  H  ■■     3  living  but  in  Pelf, 
Then  happy  in  a  Coach  or  Turtle-Feast, 
I  might  have  been  an  Alderman  at  least 
Sage  are  the  Arguments  by  which  I'm  taught 
To  curb  the  wild  excursive  flights  of  Thought 
Let  H        s  wear  his  sdif-suificient  Air, 

Nor  dare  remark,  for  H        s  is  a  Mayor. 

If  C 's  flimsy  System  can't  be  prov'd. 

Let  it  alone,  C— 's  much  belov'A 

If  fi ry  bought  a  Bacon  for  a  Strange 

The  man  has  Credit,  and  is  great  on  Change. 
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If  C n  ungrammatically  spoke, 

Tis  dangerous  on  such  Men  to  pass  a  Joke. 
If  you  from  Satire  can  withhold  the  Line» 
At  ev'ry  public  Hall  perhaps  you'll  dine. 
I  must  confess,  rejoins  the  prudent  Sage, 
You're  really  something  clever  for  your  Age. 
Your  Lines  have  Sentiment,  and  now  and  then 
A  Lash  of  Satire  stumbles  from  your  Pen. 
But  ah  !  that  Satire  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
And  often  wounds  the  Writer  with  its  sting: 
Your    Infant    Muse  should  sport   with  other 

Toys, 
Men  will  not  bear  the  ridicule  of  Dovs. 
Some  of  the  Aldermen  (for  some  indeed 
For  want  of  Education,  cannot  read. 
And  those  who  can,  when  thev  aloud  rehearse 
What  Fowler,  happy  Genius,  titles  Verse, 
To  spin  the  Strains,  sonorous  thro'  the  Nose, 
The  Reader  cannot  call  it  Verse  or  Prose.) 
Some  of  the  Aldermen  may  take  offence 
At  my  maintaining  them  devoid  of  sense; 
And  if  you  touch  their  Aldermanic  Pride, 
Bid  dark  Reflection  tell  how  Savage  died. 
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Besides  the  Town,  the  sober  honest  Town,* 

Gives  Virtue  her  Desert,  and  Vice  lier  Frown. 

Bids  Censure  brand  with  Infamy  your  name, 

1,  even  I,  must  think  you  are  to  blame: 

Is  there  a  Street  within  this  spacious  place 

That  boasts  the  Happiness  of  one  fair  Face, 

Where  Conversation  does  not  turn  on  you, 

Blaming  your  wild  Amours,  your  Morals  too: 

Oaths,  sacred  and  tremendous,  Oaths  you  swear. 

Oaths,  that  might  shock  a  Lutt'relFs  Soul  to  hear; 

These  very  Oaths,  as  if  a  Thing  of  Joke, 

Made  to  betray,  intended  to  be  broke. 

Whilst  the  too  tender  and  believing  Maid, 

(Remember  pretty  *  *  )  is  betray 'd. 

Then  your  Religion,  ah  \  beware,  beware, 

Altho'  a  Deist  is  no  Monster  here, 

Yet  hide  your  Tenets,  Priests  are  powerful  Foes, 

And  Priesthood  fetters  Justice  by  the  Nose. 

Think  not  the  merit  of  a  jingling  Song 

Can  countenance  the  Author's  acting  wrong; 

Reform  your  Manners,  and  with  solemn  air 

Hear  C 1  bray  and  R         s  sciueak  in  Pray'r. 


•Some  of  tbe  toUequent  lines  will  appear  in  the  *'  Extract  from  Kew  Gardens.' 
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Honor  the  scarlet  Robe,  and  let  the  Quill 
Be  silent  when  his  Worship  eats  his  fill. 
Regard  thy  Interest,  ever  love  Thyself; 
Rise  into  Notice,  as  you  rise  in  Pelf: 
The  Muses  have  no  Credit  here,  and  Fame 
Confines  itself  to  the  Mercantile  Name ; 
Then  clip  Imagination's  Wing,  be  wise. 
And  great  in  Wealth,  (to  real  Greatness  rise;) 
Or  if  you  must  persist  to  sing  and  dream. 
Let  only  Panegyric  be  your  Theme : 
Make  North  a  Chatham,  canonize  his  Grace, 
And  get  a  Pension,  or  procure  a  Place.*' 

Damn'd  narrow  Notions  !   tending  to  disgrace 
The  boasted  Reason  of  the  Human  Race. 
Bristol  may  kt  ep  her  prudent  Maxims  still, 
But  know,  my  saving  Friends,  I  never  will. 
The  (^imposition  of  my  Soul  is  made 
Too  great  for  servile,  avaricious  Trade  : 
When  raving  in  the  Lunacy  of  Ink 
I  catch  the  Pen,  and  publish  what  I  think. 
North  is  a  Creature,  and  the  King's  misled; 
Mansfield  and  Norton  came  as  Justice  fled  : 
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Few  of  our  Ministers  are  over  wise: 
Old  Harpagon's  a  Cheat,  and  Taylor  lies. 
\Vhen  cooler  Judgment  actuates  my  Brain, 
My  cooler  Judgment  still  approves  the  strain  ; 
And  if  a  horrid  Picture  greets  your  View, 
There  it  continues  still,  if  copied  true. 
Tho'  in  the  double  Infamy  of  Lawn 
The  future  Bishoprick  of  Barton's  drawn. 
Protect  me,  fair  ones,  if  I  durst  engage 
To  serve  ye  in  this  Catamitish  Age, 
To  exercise  a  Passion  banish'd  hence, 
And  summon  Satire  in  to  your  Dfeferice. 
Woman,  of  ev'ry  Happiness  the  best. 
Is  all  my  Heaven;  Religion  is  a  jest. 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  in  any  future  Book 
With  awe  upon  the  Chains  of  Favour  look: 
North  shall  in  all  his  Vices  be  displayed, 
And  Warburton  in  lively  Pride  array 'd ; 
Sandwich  shall  undergo  the  healing  Lash, 
And  read  his  Character  without  a  Dash : 
Mansfield,  surrounded  by  his  Dogs  of  Law, 
Shall  see  his  Picture  drawn  in  ev'ry  flaiv  : 
Luttrell,  (if  Satire  can  descend  so  low,) 
Shall  all  his  Native  little  Vices  show : 
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And  Grafton,  tho'prudentially  resign "d, 
Shall  view  a  striking  tjopy  of  his  Mind. 
AVhilst  Iron  Justice,  lifting  up  her  Scales, 
Sliall  weigh  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Walet 

FSmH.    Boak  tit  Kn 
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ELEGY, 

On  the  Death  of  Mr.  JOHN  TJNDEY,  Sent. 

incere  Christian  Friend.    He  died  5th  January^  17^>  sgcd  JQ. 


From  the  Original,  copied  by  Mr.  Catcoti, 


I. 

Ye  Virgins  of  the  sacred  Choir 
Awake  the  soul-dissolving  Lyre, 

Begin  the  mournful  strain ; 
To  deck  the  much-lov'd  Tandeys  Urn, 
Let  the  Poetic  Genius  burn, 

And  all  Parnassus  drain. 

II. 

4 

Ye  Ghosts !  that  leave  th^  silent  Tomb, 
To  wander  in  the  Midnight  Gloom, 

Unseen  by  Mortal  Eye : 
Garlands  of  Yew  and  Cypress  bring, 
Adorn  his  Tomb,  his  praises  sing, 

And  swell  the  genial  Sigh« 
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III. 

Ve  Wretches,  who  could  scarcely  save 
Your  utarvinj;  OflTspring  from  tlic  Gnve^ 

By  God  afflicted  sore; 
Vcut  tlif  liijj;  Tear,  the  sou!-fcU  sigh. 
And  swell  your  meagre  Infant's  cry, 

For  Tatidcy  is  no  more. 

IV. 

To  you  his  Charity  he  dealt, 

His  melting  Soul  your  Mts'ries  Mt, 

And  made  your  woes  his  own : 
A  common  Friend  to  all  Mankind ; 
His  Face  the  Index  of  his  Mind, 

Where  all  the  Saint  was  shown. 


In  Him  the  Social  Virtues  join'd, 
His  Judgment  sound,  his  Sense  rrfin'd. 

His  Actions  e\-er  just  — 
Who  can  suppress  the  rising  Sigli, 
To  think  such  Saint-like  Men  must  die. 

And  mix  witli  commoD  Dust. 
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VI. 

Had  Virtue  pow'r  from  Death  to  save, 
The  good  Man  ne'er  would  see  the  Grave, 

But  live  immortal  here: 
HawksTcorth  and  Tandey  are  no  more; 
Lament,  ye  Virtuous  and  ye  Poor, 

And  drop  the  unfeigned  Tear. 


iV.il.  The  above-mcntioiied  Gentkinan  was  a  Blan  of  nnblenitshcd 
Cbancter;  and  Fathcr-in-Law  to  Mr.  William  Barrett,  Aothor  of  the 
Hisiofy  of  Bristol ;  and  lies  interred  in  RticUff  Churchy  in  the  same  Vault 
with  Mr  Barrett's  Wife.  *-Tbe  Elegy  woold  have  been  inserted  in  oo*^  of 
the  Bristol  Joamals,  bat  was  suppressed  at  the  particular  request  of  Mr. 
Taodej's  eldest  Son. 
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TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON    HIS    INTENDED   MARRIAGE. 


From  the  Original,  copied  btf  Mr.  Cmicoit. 


I. 

Marriage,  clear  M j  is  a  serious  thing; 

Ti^  proper  every  Man  should  think  it  so: 
Twill  either  ev'ry  human  Blessing  bring. 
Or  load  Thee  with  a  Settlement  of  Woe. 

II. 

Sometimes  indeed  it  is  a  middle  State, 
Neither  supremely  blest  nor  deeply  curst; 
A  stagnant  Pool  of  Life;  a  Dream  of  Fate: 
In  my  opinion,  of  all  States  the  worst 

III. 

Observe  the  Partner  of  thv  future  State : 
If  no  strong  Vice  is  stamp'd  upon  her  Mind, 
Take  her;  and  let  her  case  thy  am*rous  pain : 
A  little  Error,  proves  her  human-kincL 
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IV. 


What  we  call  Vices  are  not  always  such ; 
Some  Virtues  scarce  deserve  the  sacred  name : 
Thy  wife  may  love,  as  well  as  pray  too  much, 
And  to  another  stretch  her  rising  Flame. 

V. 

Chuse  no  Religionist ;  whose  every  Day 
Is  lost  to  Thee  and  Thine,  to  none  a  Friend : 
Know  too,  when  Pleasure  calls  the  Heart  astray. 
Tlie  warmest  Zealot,  is  the  blackest  Fiend. 

VI. 

Let  not  the  Fortune  first  engross  thy  Care, 

Let  it  a  second  Estimation  hold : 

A  Smithfield-Marriage  is  of  Pleasures  bare. 

And  Love,  without  the  Purse,  will  soon  grow  cold, 

VIL 

Many  no  lettered  Damsel,  whose  wise  head 
May  prove  it  just  to  graft  the  Horns  on  Thine : 
Marry  no  Ideot,  keep  her  from  thy  Bed ; 
What  the  Brains  want,  will  often  elsewhere  shine. 
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VIII. 


A  Disposition  good,  a  Judgment  toand. 
Will  bring  substantial  Pleasures  in  a  Wife : 
Whilst  Love  and  Tenderness  in  Thee  are  foaad, 
Happy  and  calm  will  be  the  Married  lik. 

THOMAS  CUJTTERTOy 


On  THOMAS  PHILLIPS'S  DEATH. 


From  the  Original^  copied  by  Mr.  Catcolt. 


To  Clayfield,  long  renown'd  the  Muses'  Friend, 
Presuming  on  his  Goodness  this  I  send : 
Unknown  to  you,  Tranquillity  and  Fame, 
In  this  address  perhaps  I  am  to  blame. 
This  rudeness  let  necessity  excuse, 
And  anxious  Friendship  for  a  much-lov'd  Muse. 
Twice  have  the  circling  hours  unveil'd  the  East 
Since  Horror  found  me  and  all  Pleasure  ceas'd ; 
Since  ev'ry  Number  tended  to  deplore; 
Since  Fame  asserted,  Phillips  was  no  more. 

Say,  is  he  mansion'd  in  his  Native  Spheres, 
Or  is't  a  Vapor  that  exhales  in  Tears ! 
Swift  as  Idea  rid  me  of  my  Pain, 
And  let  my  dubious  Wretchedness  be  plain. 
It  is  too  true :  the  awful  Lyre  is  strung, 
His  Elegy  the  Sister  Muses  sung. 


ID^       ON  THOMAS  PHIUiPS^  OEATI 

0  may  he  live,  and  useless  be  the  Strain  ! 
Fly  gcu'roiis  Clay6eld,  rid  mc  of  my  paJit 
Forgive  my  boldness,  think  the  urgent  Csuk-, 
And  who  can  bind  Necessity  with  T^ws ; 

1  vaitthe  Admirer  of  your  noble  Parts, 
You,  Friend  to  Genius,  Sciences,  and  Arts. 


Iv 
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FABLES  for  the  COURT, 


AddrtMud  to  Mr.  Michael  Claj/fitld,  of  Bristol. 


Trans€rib€d  by  Mr.  Catcott,  October  \9,  1796,  from 

Chattcrton's  M.S. 


THE  SHEPHERDS. 

Morals,  as  Critics  must  allow, 
Are  almost  out  of  Fashion  now, 
And  if  we  credit  Dodsley's  Word, 
All  Applications  are  absurd 
What  has  the  Author  to  be  vain  in 
Who  knows  his  Fable  wants  explaining. 
And  substitutes  a  second  Scene 
To  publish  what  the  first  should  mean : 

Vot.  L  O 
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Besides,  it  saucily  reflects 
Upon  the  Reader *s  Intellects. 
When  arm^d  in  Metaphors  and  Dashes^ 
The  Bard  some  noble  Villain  lashes^ 
'Tis  a  direct  Affront,  no  Doubt, 
To  think  he  cannot  find  it  out 
The  sing-song  Trifles  of  the  Stage, 
The  happy  Fav'rites  of  the  Age, 
Without  a  meaning  crawl  along. 
And,  for  a  Moral,  give*  a  Song. 
The  Tragic  Muse,  once  pure  and  chaste; 
Is  turn'd  a  Whore,  debauched  by  Taste: 
Poor  Juliet  never  claims  the  Tear 
Till  borne  triumphant  on  the  Bier, 
And  Amnion's  Son  is  never  great 
Till  scaUd  in  his  Chair  of  State; 
And  yet  the  Harlot  scarce  goes  down, 
She  .s  been  so  long  upon  the  Town, 
Her  Morals  never  can  be  seen. 
Xot  rigid  Johnson  seems  to  mean, 
A  tittering  Epilogue  contains 
The  Cobweb  of  a  Poet's  Brains. 
If  what  the  Muse  prepares  to  write 
To  entertain  the  public  sight, 
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Should  in  it's  Characters  be  known. 
The  Knowledge  is  the  Reade/s  own. 
When  Villainy  and  Vices  shine. 
You  wo'nt  find  Sandwich  in  the  line ; 
When  little  Rascals  rise  to  Fame^ 
Sir  Fletcher  cannot  read  his  Name; 
Nor  will  the  Muse  digressive  run. 
To  call  the  King  his  Mother's  Son, 
But  plodding  on  the  beaten  way, 
With  honest  North  prepares  the  Lay, 
And  should  the  meaning  Figares  please 
The  dull  Reviews  of  laughing  £a^. 
No  Politician  can  dispute 
My  Knowledge  of  the  Eari  of  Bute. 

A  Flock  of  Sheep,  no  matter  where, 
Was  all  an  aged  Shepherd's  Care ; 
His  Dogs  were  watchful,  and  he  took 
Upon  Himself  the  ruling  Crook: 
His  Boys  who  wattled-in  the  Fold 
Were  never  bought  and  never  sold. 
Tis  true,  by  strange  Affection  led, 
He  visited  a  Turnip  Bed ; 
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And,  fearful  of  a  Winter  Storm, 
Employ 'd  his  Wool  to  keep  it  warm ; 
But  that  comparatively  set 
Against  the  present  heavy  Debt, 
Was  but  a  trifling  piece  of  State, 
And  hardly  made  a  Villain  great. 

The  Shepherd  died the  dreadful  ToU 

Entreated  Masses  for  his  SouL 
The  pious  Bosom  and  the  Back 
Shone  in  the  Farce  of  courtly  black. 
The  weeping  Laureates  ready  Pen 
Lamented  o*er  the  best  of  Men : 
And  Oxford  sent  her  Load  of  Rhime 
In  all  Varieties  of  chime, 
Administering  due  Consolation, 
%Vell  seasoned  \i'ith  Congratulation. 
Cambridge  her  ancient  Lumber  wrote. 
And  what  could  Cambridge  do  but  quote. 
AH  sung,  tho'  very  few  could  read. 
And  none  but  mercers  moum*d  indeed. 
The  younger  Shepherd  caught  the  Crook» 
And  was  a  Monarch  in  his  Look. 
The  Flock  rejoiced,  and  could  no  less 
Than  pay  their  Duty  and  address; 
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And  Edinburgh  was  heard  to  sing 
Now  Heaven  be  prais'd  for  such  a  King. 
All  join'd  in  joy  and  Expectation, 
And  Union  echoed  thro'  the  Nation. 
A  Council  call'd— — 


] 
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EXTRACT  from  KEW  GARDENS. 


From  a  MS.  ofChatUrton  in  t/u  Poasetuon  of  Dr.  UaKfu. 


How  commendable  this,  to  turn  at  once 
-To  good  account  the  Vintner  and  the  Dunce ; 
And  by  a  very  hocus  pocus  hit 
Dispose  of  damag'd  Claret  and  bad  Wit. 
Search  thro'  the  ragged  Tribe  that  drink   small 

Beer, 
And  sweetly  echo  in  his  Worship's  Ear. 
What  arc  the  wages  of  the  tuneful  Nine? 
What  are  their  pleasures  when  compared  to  mine? 
Happy  I  eat,  and  tell  my  numerous  pence, 
Free  from  the  servitude  of  llhimc  and  Sense. 
Tho'  sing-song  Whitehead  ushcrs-in  the  year, 
With  joy  to  Britain's  King  and  Sovereign  dear; 
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And,  in  compliance  with  an  ancient  modC; 

Measures  his  Syllables  into  an  Ode : 

Yet  such  the  scurvy  merit  of  his  Muse, 

lie    bows  to   Deans   and   licks    his   Lordship's 

shoes. 
Then  leave  the  wicked  barren  way  of  rhime. 
Fly  far  from  Poverty,  be  wise  in  time; 
Regard  the  Office  more,  Parnassus  less; 
Put  your  Religion  in  a  decent  dress : 
Then  may  your  interest  in  the  To\vn  advance. 
Above  the  reach  of  Muses  or  Romance. 
Beside  the  Town,  a  sober,  honest  Town, 
Which  smiles  on  Virtue,  and  gives  Vice  a  frown. 
Bids  Censure  brand  with  Infamy  your  name, 
I,  even  I,  must  think  you  are  to  blame. 
Is  there  a  Street  within  this  spacious  place, 
That  boasts  the  happiness  of  pne  fair  face, 
Where  conversation  does  not  turn  on  you, 
Blaming  your  wild  Amours^  your  Morals  too? 
Oaths,  sacred  and  tremendous  Oaths,  you  swear. 
Oaths  that  might  shock  a  LuttrelFs  soul  to  hear ; 
Tliose  very  Oaths,  as  if  a  thing  of  Joke, 
Made  to  betray,  intended  to  be  broke ; 
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Whilst  the  too  tender  and  betieving  mud 

Remembers  pretty  •  •  is  betray'd. 

Then  your  Religion,  Ah!  beware!  bewaie! 

Altho'  a  Deist  is  no  Monster  here^ 

Yet  hide  your  tenets.  Priests  are  pow^rfbl  Foo^ 

And  Priesthood  fetters  Justice  by  the  noae. 

Think  not  the  Merit  of  a  jingling  Song 

Can  countenance  the  Author*s  acting  wnmg. 

Reform  your  Manners,  and  with  sofenui  air 

Hear  C ^t   bray,    and    R        ■   squeak  m 

prayer. 

R y  a  reverend  CuUy-Mully  Piifl^ 

Who  thinks  all  sermons  but  hb  own  are  stuff; 
When  harping  on  the  dull  unmeaning  text^ 
By  disquisitions  he's  so  sore  perplext, 
lie  stammers,  instantaneously  is  drawn 
A  bordered  Piece  of  Inspiration  Lawn ; 
Which  being  thrice  unto  his  nose  I4»ply*d, 
Into  his  Pineal  Gland  the  Vapors  glide; 
And  now  we  hear  the  jumping  Doctor  roar 
On  subjects  he  dissected  thrice  before. 
Honor  the  Scarlet  Robe,  and  let  the  Quill 
Be  silent  when  old  Isaac  eata  his  fill 
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Regard  thy  interest,  ever  love  thy-self ; 

Rise  into  Notice  as  you  rise  in  Pelf: 

The  Muses  have  no  Credit  here,  and  Fame 

Confines  itself  to  the  Mercantile  Name ; 

Then  clip  Imagination's  wing,  be  wise, 

^nd,  great  in  Wealth,  to  real  greatness  rise : 

Or,  if  you  must  persist  to  sing  and  dream. 

Let  only  Panegeric  be  your  Theme; 

With  pulpit  Adulation  tickle  Cutts, 

And  wreath  with  Ivy  Garlands,  Tavern  Butts: 

Find  sentiment  in  Dampier's  empty  look ; 

Genius  in  Collins;  harmony  inRooke: 

Swear  Broderip's  horrid  noise  the  tuneful  Spheres ; 

And  rescue  Pindar  from  the  songs  of  Shears. 

Would  you  still  further  raise  the  fairy  ground, 

Praise  Broughton  for  his  Eloquence  profound, 

His  Generosity,  his  Sentiment, 

His  active  Fancy,  and  his  thoughts  on  Lent 

Make  North  or  Chatham  canonize  his  Grace; 

And  beg  a  pension,  or  procure  a  Place." 

Damn'd  narrow  Notions !  notions  which  disgrace 
The  boasted  reason  of  the  human  race. 
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Bristol  may  keep  her  prudent  Maxims  still: 
I  scorn  her  prudence,  and  I  ever  will. 
Since  all  my  Vices  magnified  are  here. 
He  cannot  paint  me  worse  than  I  appear, 
When,  raving  in  the  Lunacy  of  Ink, 
I  catch  the  pen  and  publish  wliat  I  think. 


The  gmenl  sentc  of  this  Extract  tcemi  to  iotiinale  that  it  coariMi  9t  te 
tuppofled  advice  of  some  friend  of  Chatterton,  whoconclodct  hb  f perch  viA 
apostrophes  (") ;  when  Chattenon  represenu  bimaelf  at  icpljiag. 

Every  effort  his  been  madctoobuin  the  remainderof  this  Poem,  bot  »iche«t 
success.  The  li^t  Possessor  who  can  be  traced  was  the  late  Dr.  Lmt.  Ha 
Executor,  Dr.  Halifax,  has  obligingly  communicated  the  precediaf  (ia|> 
menr,but  the  remainder  of  the  Poem  nerer  came  into  htspoaaciiiOB.  Maay 
lines  in  the  **  Extract  from  Kew  Gardcni**  will  appear  im  lh«  *"  Whflie  «f 
of  Babylon,"  but  differently  arranged. 
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Transcribed  from  a  M.S.  in  Chattcrton's  hand  writing. 


Interest,  thou  universal  God  of  Men, 
Wait  on  the  Couplet  and  reprove  the  Pen: 
If  aught  unwelcome  to  thy  Ears  shall  rise, 
Hold  Jails  and  famine  to  the  Poet's  Eyes, 
Bid  Satire  sheath  her  sharp  avenging  Steel, 
And  lose  a  Number  rather  than  a  Meal. 
Nay,  prithee.  Honor,  do  not  make  us  mad, 
When  I  am  hungry  something  must  be  had  : 
Can  honest  consciousness  of  doing  right 
Provide  a  Dinner  or  a  Bed  at  Night. 
What  tho'  Astrea  decks  my  soul  in  Gold, 
My  mortal  Lumber  trembles  with  the  Cold, 
Then,  curst  Tormentor  of  my  Peace,  be  gone ! 
Flattery's  a  Cloak,  and  I  will  put  it  on. 
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In  a  low  Cottage  shaking  with  the  Wind, 
A  Door  in  front,  a  span  of  Light  behind, 
Tervono's  Lungs  their  mystic  play  began. 
And  Nature  in  the  Infant  marked  the  Man. 
Six  times  the  Youth  of  Mom,  the  golden  Snn, 
Thro'  the  twelve  Stages  of  his  Course  had  nm. 
Tervono  rose,  the  Merchant  of  the  PUin, 
His  soul  was  Traffic,  his  Elysium  Gain ; 
The  ragged  Chapman  found  his  Word  m  Lav, 
And  lost  in  Barter  every  fav'rite  Taw. 

Thro'  various  scenes  Ter^'ono  still  ascends, 
And  still  is  making,  still  forgetting  Friends: 
Full  of  this  Maxim,  often  heard  in  Trade, 
Friendship  with  none   but   equak  should  be 

made. 
}Iis  soul  is  all  the  Merchant.     None  can  find 
The  shadow  of  a  Virtue  in  his  Mind. 
Nor  are  his  Vices  reason  misapplied; 
Mean  as  his  Spirit,  sneaking  as  his  pride. 
At  City  Dinner,  or  a  Turtle  Feast, 
As  expeditious  as  a  hungry  Priest; 
No  toe  to  Bacchanalian  brutal  Rites^ 
In  vile  contusion  dozing  off  the  Nights. 
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Tervono  would  be  flatter'd ;  shall  I  then 
In  stigmatizing  Satire  shake  the  Pen  ? 
Muse,  for  his  Brow,  the  Laurel  Wreath  prepare, 
Tho'  soon  'twill  wither  when  'tis  planted  there. 
Come  Panegyric  :  Adulation  haste. 
And  sing  this  Wonder  of  Mercantile  Taste; 
And  whilst  his  Virtue  rises  in  my  Lines, 
The  Patron's  happy,  and  the  Poet  dines. 
Some,  philosophically  cas'd  in  steel, 
Can  neither  Poverty  or  Hunger  feel ; 
But  that  is  not  my  case :  the  Muses  know 
What  Water-Gruel  stuff  from  Phoebus  flow. 
Then  if  the  rage  of  Satire  seize  my  brain. 
May  none  but  brother  Poets  meet  the  strain  : 
May  bulky  Aldermen  nor  Vicars  rise, 
Hung  in  terrorem  to  their  Brothers'  Eyes, 
When  lost  in  trance  by  Gospel  or  by  Law, 
In  to  their  inward  Room  the  senses  draw, 
There  as  they  snoar  in  Consultation  Deep, 
Are  by  the  Vulgar  reckon'd  fast  asleep. 
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WRITTEN"  AT  STANTOK-DBEM'. 


Tramcribtd  from  a  MS.  in  Ckaiiertom^M  kamd^riimn 


Joyless  I  hail  the  solemn  Gloom, 

Joyless  I  view  the  Pillars  vast  and  rude. 
Where  erst  the  Fool  of  Superstition  trod, 

Insmoakinjj  Blood  imbrued, 

And  risincr  from  the  Tomb, 
Mistaken  Ilomai^e  to  an  unknown  God. 
Fancy  whither  dost  thou  stray, 
Whithenlost  thou  wins^  thy  way, 
Check  the  rising  wild  delight. 
Ah !  what  avails  this  awful  sight 
MAUIA  is  no  more! 
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Why  curst  remembrance  wilt  thou  haunt  my  mind, 
The  Blessings  past  are  mis'ry  now, 
Upon  her  lovely  brow 
Her  lovelier  soul  slie  wore, 

Soft  as  the  Evening  Gale 

When  breathing  perfumes  thro'  the  rose-hedged  Vale, 

She  was  my  joy,  my  happiness  refin'd. 

All  hail,  ye  solemn  horrors  of  this  scene, 
The  blasted  Oak,  the  dusky  Green. 


Ye  dreary  Altars  by  whose  side 
The  Druid  Priest  in  Crimson  dyed, 
The  solemn  Dirges  sung. 
And  drove  the  golden  knife 
Into  the  palpitating  seat  of  Life. 
When  rent  with  horrid  shouts  the  distant  valleys  rung, 
The  Bleeding  Body  bends. 
The  glowing  Purple  Stream  ascends. 
Whilst  the  troubled  Spirit  near 
Hovers  in  the  steamy  Air, 
Again  the  sacred  dirge  they  sing, 
Again  the  distant  Hill  and  Coppice  Valley  ring. 
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Soul  of  my  dear  Maria  haste, 
Whibt  my  languid  Spirits 
When  from  this  my  prison  free. 
Catch  my  Soul,  it  flies  to  thee ; 
Death  had  doubly  arm*d  his  dart» 
In  piercing  thee  it  pierc'd  my  hewL 
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Transcribed  from  a  JM.S.  in  ChatUrtojis  hand  writing. 


Far  from  the  reach  of  Critics  and  RcvieM^s, 
Brush  up  thy  pinions  and  ascend  my  Muse ; 
Of  Conversation  sing  an  ample  theme, 
And  drink  the  Tea  of  Heliconian  stream. 
Hail,  matchless  Linguist !  prating  Delia,  hail  f 
When  Scandal's  best  Materials  hackney 'd  fail, 
Thy  quick  Invention  lends  a  quick  supply. 
And  all  thy  talk  is  one  continued  lye. 
Know,  thou  eternal  Babbler,  that  my  Song 
Could  shew  a  Line  as  venom 'd  as  thy  Tongue. 
In  pity  to  thy  Sex  I  cease  to  write 
Of  London  Journeys  and  the  Marriage-Night. 
The  Conversation  which  in  Taverns  ring 
Descends  below  my  Satire's  soaring  sting: 

Vol.  I.  P 
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Foob  are  philosophers  in  Jones's  Line* 
And,  bound  in  Gold  and  Scarlet,  Dodslers due; 
These  are  the  various  OiTerings  Fame  requiiOi 
For  ever  rising  to  her  shrines  in  spires ; 
Hence  all  Avaro*s  politics  are  drained. 
And  Evelina's  general  scandal's  gainM 

Where  Satan's  Temple  rears  its  lofty  head. 
And  muddy  torrents  wash  their  shrinking  bed : 
Where  the  stupendous  sons  of  commerce  meet 
Sometimes  to  scold  indeed,  but  oft  to  cat ; 
Where  frugal  Cambria  all  her  poultry  gives* 
And  wluTc  th*  insatiate  Messalina  livesi* 
A  mi<»;hty  tabrick  opens  to  the  sight : 
Witli  tour  laiijc  Cohimns,  five  large  Window  >  il^ 
With  tour  small  portals,  'tis  with  much  ad»» 
A  Conuuon-C'ouiicil  Lady  can  pa>s  througti 
IIiTc,   IIakk.  Iiri»t  teaches  supple  runb>  to  ki.*.. 
Ami  faults  of  Nature  never  tails  to  meiul. 

Here  C'oiiveisation  takes  a  nobler  flight, 
\\*\  Nature  leads  the  theme,  and  all  is  right . 
l  lu  little  '  io<l  ot*  Love  improves  discour^r* 
ApiI  sage  Discretion  finds  his  thunder 
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out  the  flame  the  gilded  trifles  play, 
1,  lost  in  forge  unknown,  they  melt  away, 
d,   cherishing  the  passion  in  the  mind, 
eir  each  idea's  brighten'd  and  refin'd. 

painted  Guardians  of  the  lovely  Fair, 
lo  spread  the  saffron  bloom,  and  tinge  the  hair ; 
lose  deep  invention  first  found  out  the  art 
making  rapture  glow  in  every  part ; 
wounding  by  each  varied  attitude, 
re  'twas  a  thought  divinity  endued. 
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The  DEATH  of  Mr.  PHILLIPS.' 


Corrected  from  the  old  Edition,  by  a  MS.  im  ChMttertm 

kand-vrittng. 


Assist  me,  powers  of  Heaven  !  what  do  I  hear: 
Surprise  and  Horror  check  the  burning  tear. 
Is  Phillips  dead,  and  is  my  friend  no  more  I 
Gone  like  the  sand  divested  from  the  shore ! 


*  After  the  Elegy  to  Tboiiuf  Philips  had  been  printed  kptt^t  tt}  a  won  a 
copy  came  into  the  po«!ic«sion  of  the  Editor  (throii^b  the  mcdmm  d  T.  liD, 
in  the  han  l-wntinf;  of  Chanerton.  As  this  laner  Qcsj  ooAtaiaei  wcma 
new  Staniis.  bcudcs  many  vrrhal  alterations,  instead  of  canccUiaf  the  < 
WIS  deemed  proper  to  let  it  remam,  and  to  print  the  cortccted  copy  ab 
which  Che  Reader  will  be  plcaxd  in  tracing  Cbattenoa'a 
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^nd  is  he  gone? — Can  then  the  Nine  refuse 
To  sing  with  gratitude  a  favord  ]Muse. 

ELEGY. 

No  more  I  hail  the  morning's  golden  gleam, 
No  more  the  wonders  of  the  view  I  sing  ; 
Friendship  requires  a  melancholy  theme, 
At  her  command  the  awful  lyre  I  string. 

Now  as  I  wander  thro'  this  leafless  grove, 
^Vhere  tempests  howl,  and  blasts  eternal  rise; 
How  shall  I  teach  the  chorded  shell  to  move, 
Or  stay  the  gushing  toiTent  from  my  eyes? 

Phillips !  great  master  of  the  boundless  lyre, 

Thee  would  my  soul-rack'd  Muse  attempt  to  paint ; 

Give  me  a  double  portion  of  thy  fire. 

Or  all  the  powers  of  language  are  too  faint. 

Say,  soul  unsullied  by  the  filth  of  vice, 
Say,  meek-ey'd  spirit,  where's  thy  tuneful  shell. 
Which  when  tlie  silver  stream  was  lock'd  with  ice, 
Was  wont  to  clieer  the  tempest-ravaged  dell  ? 
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Immortal  shadow  of  my  much-lov'd  friend  ! 
Cloth'd  in  thy  native  Virtue  meet  my  soul. 
When  on  tlie  fatal  bed,  my  passions  bend. 
And  curb  my  floods  of  anguish  as  they  roll. 

In  thee  each  virtue  found  a  pleasing  celK 
Thv  mind  was  honor  and  thv  soul  divine  : 
With  thee  did  every  God  of  Genius  dwell. 
Thou  >vast  the  Helicon  of  all  the  Nine. 

Fancy,  whose  various  figure-tinctur'd  vest 
Was  ever  changing  to  a  different  hue ; 
Her  head  with  varied  bays  and  flowrets  drest. 
Her  eyes  two  spangles  of  the  Morning  dew. 

With  dancing  attitude  she  swept  thy  string: 
And  pow  she  soars,  and  now  again  descends ; 
And  now  reclining  on  the  Zephyr's  m  ing. 
Unto  the  velvet- vested  Mead  she  bends. 

Peace,  (Icckl  in  all  the  softness  of  the  dove. 
Over  thy  passions  s|)rcail  her  silver  plume  ; 
The  rosy  veil  of  harmony  and  love, 
Hun«^  on  thv  soul  in  one  eternal  bloom. 
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Peace,  gentlest  softest  of  the  virtues,  spread 
Her  silver  pinions,  wet  with  dewy  tears, 
Upon  her  best  distinguished  poet's  head, 
And  taught  his  lyre  the  music  of  tlie  spheres. 

Teuip'rance,  with  health  and  beauty  in  her  train. 
And  massy-muscled  strength  in  graceful  pride, 
Pointed  at  scarlet  luxurj-  and  pain. 
And  did  at  every  frugal  feast  preside. 

Black  Melancholy  stealing  to  the  shade 
With  raging  Madness,  frantic  loud  and  dire, 
Whose  bloody  hand  displays  the  reeking  blade, 
Were  strangers  to  thy  Heaven-directed  lyre. 

Content,  who  smiles  in  every  frown  of  fate, 
Wreath'd  thy  pacific  brow  and  sooth 'd  thy  ill ; 
In  thy  own  virtues  and  thy  genius  great, 
The  happy  Muse  laid  every  trouble  still. 

But  see  the  sickening  lamp  of  day  retires, 
And  the  meek  evening  shakes  the  dusky  grey ; 
The  West  faint  glimmers  with  the  saftron  fires, 
And  like  thy  life,  O  Phillips!  flies  away. 
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Here,  stretched  upon  this  Heaven-ascendhig  luB» 
I'll  wait  the  horrors  of  the  coming  night, 
1*11  imitate  the  gently-plaintive  rill; 
And  by  the  glare  of  lambent  vapors  write. 

*Wct  with  the  dew  the  yellow  Hawthorns  bow; 
The  Rustic  whistles  thro'  the  echoing  cave; 
Far  o  er  the  lea  the  breathing  cattle  low, 
And  the  full  Avon  lifts  the  darkened  wave. 

Now  as  the  mantle  of  the  evening  swells 
Upon  my  mind,  I  feel  a  thickening  gloom  ; 
Ah  could  I  charm  by  necromantic  spells, 
The  soul  of  Phiiiips,  from  the  deathy  tomb ! 

Then  would  we  wander  thro'  this  darkened  vale ; 
In  converse  such  as  Heavenly  spirits  use, 
And,  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  the  gale. 
Hymn  the  Creator,  and  exert  the  Muse. 


•  Noie  on  this  Ter«c  by  Chaueftoo,  "  txpunscd  M  too  flowcij  fat 
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But,  Horror  to  reflection !  now  no  more, 
Will  Phillips  sing,  the  wonder  of  the  plain  ! 
When,  doubting  whether  they  might  not  adore, 
Admiring  mortals  heard  his  nervous  strain. 

See  !  see  !  the  pitchy  vapor  hides  the  lawn, 
Nought  but  a  doleful  bell  of  death  is  heard. 
Save  where  into  a  blasted  oak  withdrawn 
The  scream  proclaims  the  curst  nocturnal  bird. 

Now  rest  my  Muse,  but  only  rest  to  weep, 
A  friend  made  dear  by  every  sacred  tye ; 
Unknown  to  me  be  comfort  peace  or  sleep : 
Phillips  is  dead,  'tis  pleasure  then  to  die. 

Few  are  the  pleasures,  Chatterton  e'er  knew, 
Short  were  the  moments  of  his  transient  peace; 
But  jMelancholy  robb'd  him  of  those  few. 
And  this  hath  bid  all  future  comfort  cease. 

And  can  the  Muse  be  silent,  Phillips  gone  ! 
And  am  I  still  alive?    My  soul,  arise! 
The  robe  of  immortality  put  on. 
And  meet  thy  Phillips  in  his  native  skies. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiC. 

JUPITER Mr.  REINHOLD. 

BACCHUS Mr.  BANNISTER. 

CUPID Master  CHENEY. 

JUNO Mrs.  THOMPSON. 


JCT  L     SCENE  L 
JUPITER. 

RECITATIVE. 

I  swear  by  styx,  this  usage  is  past  bearing ; 
My  Lady  Juno  ranting,  tearing,  swearing ! 
Why,  what  the  devil  will  my  godship  do, 
If  blows  and  thunder  cannot  tame  a  shrew  ? 


AIR. 

Tho'  the  loud  thunder  rumbles, 
Tho'  storms  rend  the  sky ; 
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Yet  louder  she  grumbles, 
And  swells  the  sharp  ciy. 

Her  jealousy  teazing, 
Digusting  her  form : 
Her  music  as  pleasing 
As  pigs  in  a  storm. 

I  fly  her  embraces, 
To  wenches  more  fair ; 
And  leave  her  wry  faces, 
Cold  sighs  and  despair. 

RECITATIVE. 

And  oh !  ye  tedious  minutes,  steal  away; 
Come  evening,  close  the  folding  doors  of  day ; 
Night,  spread  thy  sable  petticoat  around. 
And  sow  thy  poppies  on  the  slumbering  ground; 
Then  raving  into  love,  and  drunk  with  chanm, 
ril  lose  my  Juno's  tongue  in  Maia  s  anm. 

AIR. 

Sighing, 
Dying, 
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Lying, 
Frying, 

In  the  furnace  of  desire ; 

Creeping, 

Sleeping, 
Oh  !  how  slow  the  hours  retire ! 

When  the  busy  heart  is  beating, 
When  the  bosom's  all  on  fire, 
Oh !  how  welcome  is  the  meeting ! 
Oh !  how  slow  the  hours  retire ! 


RECITATIVE. 

But  see — my  Fury  cohies;  by  Styx  I  tremble: 
111  creep  aside— 'tis  folly  to  dissemble. 
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SCENE  II. 

JUNO,  JUPITER. 
JUNO. 

RECITATIVE. 

See,  see,  my  good  man  steals  aside  ? 

In  spite  of  his  thunder, 

I  make  him  knock  under, 
And  own  the  superior  right  of  a  bride. 

AIR. 

How  happy  the  life 

Of  a  governing  wife, 
IIow  charming,  how  easy,  the  swift  minutts  j>as 

Let  her  do  what  .she  will, 

The  luisband  is  still, 
And  but  for  his  horns  you  would  think  him  an  a> 

IIow  happy  the  s|)ousc 

In  his  dimiifv'd  brows; 
How  worthy  with  heroes  and  mouarchs  to  ola*< 

Both  above  and  below, 

ExjKTicnce  will  shew, 
But  take  off  the  horns,  and  each  husband's  an  2> 
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JUPITER. 

RECITATIVE.  A  Hide. 

lunds,  rU  take  heart  of  grace,  and  brave  her  clapper ; 

id,  if  my  courage  holds,  egad  V\\  strap  her: 

iro'  all  Olympus  shall  the  thunders  roll, 

id  earth  shall  echo  to  the  mustard  boAvl, 

ould  she  prove  sturdy,  by  the  Lord  111'  heave  hence, 

)wn  to  some  brandy-shop,  this  noisy  grievance. 

AIR. 

What  means  this  horrid  rattle? 
And  must  that  tongue  of  riot 
Wage  one  eternal  battle 
W^ith  happiness  and  quiet? 

JUNO. 

AIR    CONTINUED. 

What  means  your  saucy  question  ? 
D'ye  think  I  mind  your  bluster? 
Your  Godship's  always  best  in 
Words,  thunder,  noise  and  fluster. 
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ttXCITATIVe. 

Hence,  thou  eteraal  tempest,  fh>m  our  regiom, 
And  yell  m  concert  with  infernal  kgions : 
Hence,  or  be  calm — our  will  is  hXk—mwiy  bna 
Or  on  the  lightning's  wings  youll  find  convcpm 

JUNO. 


RECItATIVE. 

I  brave  your  vengeance- 

JUPITER. 

Oh !  'tis  most  provokin 

JUNO. 
Should  not  my  spirit  better  my  condition, 

Tve  one  way  left Remonstrance  and  petiti 

To  all  the  Gods  in  senate:  'tis  no  joking — 

AIR. 

I  will  never  iamely  bear 

All  my  wrongs  and  slights,  Sir ; 
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Heav'n  and  all  the  Gods  shall  hear 
How  you  spend  your  nights,  Sir: 

Drinking,  swearing, 

Roaring,  tearing. 
Wenching  roving  ev'ry  where; 

Whilst  poor  1 

At  home  must  lie, 

Wishing,  scheming, 

Sighing,  dreaming, 
Grasping  nothing  but  the  air. 

JUPITER. 

RECITATIVE. 

low  shall  I  escape  the  swelling  clatter — 

slit  her  tongue,  and  make  short  work  o'th'  matter. 

AIR.' 

Fury,  cease, 
Give  me  peace, 
Still  your  racket, 
Or  your  jacket 
I'll  be  drubbing, 
Fot-  your  snubbing; 
By  the  Godd  yoti  shall  knock  under. 
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JUPITER. 

AIR. 

Did  the  foolish  passion  teaze  ye, 
Would  you  have  a  husband  please  ye, 
Suppliant,  pliant,  am'rous,  easy; 
Never  rate  him  like  a  fury: 
By  experience  I'll  assure  ye, 
Kindness,  and  not  rage,  must  cure  ye. 

JUNO. 

RECITATIVE.  Asidc. 

He's  in  the  right  on't — hits  it  to  a  tittle — 
But  Juno  must  display  her  tongue  a  little. 

AIR. 

I  own  my  error,  I  repent ; 
Let  thy  sparkling  eyes  behold  me. 
Let  thy  lovely  armes  infold  me ; 
Let  thy  stubborn  heart  relent. 

JUPITER. 

RECltAtlVEl    ' 

Egad;  why  this  is  more  than  I  desire, 
Tis  from  the  frying  pan  to  meet  the  fire ; 


Zounds,  I  have  no  stomach  to  the  marriage  bd 
But  something  must  be  either  sung  or  siid. 

AIR. 

What  18  love  ?  the  wise  despise  it ; 
Tis  a  bubble  blown  for  boys : 
Gods  and  heroes  should  not  prize  it 
Jove  aspires  to  greater  joys. 

JUNO. 

AIR   CONTINUED. 

What  is  love  ?  'tis  Nature's  treasure, 
Tis  the  storehouse  of  her  joys; 
Tis  the  highest  heav'n  of  pleasure, 
Tis  a  bliss  which  never  cloys. 

JtrpiTEH. 

AIR    CONTIN.UEP. 

What  is  love?  an  airrblown  buhUc» 
Only  silly  fools  receive  it : 

fis  a  magazine  oftreiible; 

ris  but  folly-i*~«  thiv^ J  leave  it. 


jf 


K|*! 
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SCENE    lU. 
JUNO. 

IIECITATIVE. 

Well ;  he  is  gone,  aud  I  may  curse  my  fate, 
That  Ifxiked  my  gentle  love  to  sucli  a  mate; 
He  neither  fills,  my  freezing  bed,  my  heart,  nor 
My  vainly-folding  arpifi;  Oh.!  such  a  partner! 

AIR. 

When  a  woman's  ty'd  down 
To  a  spiritless  log; 
Let  her  fondle  or  frown. 
Yet  still  he's  a  clog. 

Let  her  please  her  own  mind, 

AbrQa4.1et  her  roapi; 

Abroad  she  n^ay  find, 

What  she  can't  find  at  home.  .    ^ 


■       .>    ■ 
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SCENE  IV. 

JUNO,  CUPID. 
CUPID. 

RECITATITE. 

Ho !  Mistress  Juno — here*8  a  storm  a  brewii^— 
Your  devil  of  a  spouse  is  always  doing — 
Pray  step  aside — This  evening,  I  protest, 
Jove  and  Miss  Maia — you  may  guess  the  rest — 

JUNO. 
How!    What!   When!   Where!    Nay,   prithee  i 
unfold  it. 

CUPID. 
'Gad  —  so  I  will ;  for  faith  I  cannot  hold  it 
His  mighty  God&hip  in  a  fiery  flurr}% 
Met  nif  just  now — Confusion  to  his  hurry  I 
I  stopt  his  way,  forsooth,  and,  with  a  thwack. 
He  laid  a  thunderbolt  across  my  back: 
Bless  mc !  I  feel  it  now — my  short  ribs  ache  yet* 
I  vowd  revenge,  and  now  by  st}*x  Til  take  it 
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Maia,  in  her  chamber,  after  nine, 

ves  the  thund'rer,  in  his  robes  divine; 

lermin'd  it  all;  see,  here's  the  letter: 

1  Dukes  spell  worse,  whose  tutors  spelt  no  better? 

know  false-spelling  now  is  much  the  fashion  — 

JUNO, 
me  your  drops — Oh !  I  shall  swoon  with  passion! 
rar  her  eyes  out !  Oh !  I'll  stab — Til  strangle ! 
ii'orse  than  lover's  English,  her  I'll  mangle. 

CUPID, 
pray  be  calm ;  I've  hit  of  an  expedient 
)  you  right — 

JUNO. 

Sweet  Cupid,  your  obedient 


CUPID. 

laia  by  the  leg ;  steal  in  her  stead, 
:he  smuggled  raptures  of  her  bed  ; 
the  God  enters,  let  him  take  possession. 

JUNO, 
cellent  scheme  I  My  joy's  beyond  expression  ! 
L  E 
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CUPID. 
Nay,  never  stay  ;  delaying  may  confute  it. 

JUNO. 
O  happy  thought !  I  tly  to  execute  it. 

EsitJu 
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SCENE  V. 
CUPID. 

RECITATIVE. 

[low  she  flies,  whilst  warring  passions  shake  her, 
thought  nor  lightning  now  can  overtake  her. 

AIR, 

How  often  in  the  marriage  state. 
The  wise,  the  sensible,  the  great. 

Find  miser}^  and  woe  : 
Though,  should  we  dive  in  Nature's  laws, 
To  trace  the  first  primaeval  cause. 

The  wretch  is  self-made  so. 


AIR   CHANGES. 

Love's  a  pleasure,  solid,  real. 
Nothing  fanciful,  ideal, 

Tis  the  bliss  of  humankind ; 
All  the  other  passions  move, 
In  subjection  under  Love, 

Tis  the  tyrant  of  the  mind. 
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SCENE  VU 

CUPID,  BACCHUS  with  a  BmcL 

BACCHUS. 

RECITATIVE. 

Odsniggers,  t'other  draught,  'tis  dev'lish  hcadr, 
Olympus  turns  about ;  (staggers)  steady,  boys,  sDo^ 

AIR. 

If  Jove  should  pretend  that  he  governs  the  skia 
I  swear  by  this  liquor  his  Thundersbip  lies; 
A  slave  to  his  bottle,  he  governs  by  wine, 
And  all  must  confess  he's  a  servant  of  mine. 


AIR    CHANGES. 

Rosy,  sparkling,  powerful  wine. 
All  the  joys  of  life  are  thine. 
Search  the  drinking  world  around, 
Bacchus  ev'ry  where  sits  crown *d : 
Whilst  we  lift  the  flowing  bowl. 
Unregarded  thunders  roll. 

AIR    CHANGES. 

Since  man,  as  says  each  bearded  sage. 
Is  but  a  piece  of  clay, 
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Whose  mystic  moisture  lost  by  age. 
To  dust  it  falls  away. 
Tis  orthodox  beyond  a  doubt. 
That  drought  will  only  fret  it  : 
To  make  the  brittle  stuff  hold  out. 
Is  thus  to  drink  and  wet  it. 


RECITATIVE. 

Master  Cupid,  'slife  I  did  not  s  ye, 
xcellent  Champagne,  and  so  here's  t*ye : 
ight  it  to  these  gardens  as  imported, 
ioody  strong,  you  need  not  twice  be  courted. 
I  drink,  my  boy — 

CUPID. 

e,  monster,  hence !  I  scorn  thy  flowing  bowl, 
«titutes  the  sense,  degenerates  the  souL 

BACCHUS. 
3,  methinks  the  youngster's  woundy  moral ! 
avs  with  Ethics  like  a  bell  and  coral 


AIR. 

Tis  madness  to  think, 
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To  judge  ere  you  drink, 
The  bottom  all  wisdom  contain: 
Then  let  you  and  I 
Now  drink  the  bowl  dry, 
We  both  shall  grow  wise  for  our  pains. 

CUPID. 
Pray,  keep  yourdistance,  beast,  and  cease  your  bavli 
Or  with  this  dart,  Til  send  you  catterwauling. 

AIR. 

The  charms  of  wine  cannot  compare. 
With  the  soft  raptures  of  the  fair; 
Can  (Iriinken  pleasures  ever  find 
A  place  with  love  and  woinankiiui? 

Can  the  full  l)owl  pretend  to  vie 
With  the  soft  lani^uish  of  the  eve? 
Can  the  mad  roar  our  passions  niovr. 
Like  jrentle  breathing  sighs  of  love- 

BACcms. 

Cio  whine  and  complain 
To  the  girls  of  the  plain, 
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gh  out  your  soul  ere  she  come  to  the  mind ; 

My  mistress  is  here, 

And  faith  I  dont  fear ; 
y^s  am  happy,  she  always  is  kind. 

AIU    CHANGES. 

A  pox  o'  your  lasses, 
A  shot  of  my  glasses, 
Your  arrow  surpasses ; 
For  nothing  but  asses 

Will  draw  in  vour  team: 
Whilst  thus  I  am  drinking, 
My  misery  sinking; 
The  cannikin  clinking, 
I'm  lost  to  all  thinking, 

And  care  is  a  dream. 

CUPID. 

coking  insolence ! 

BACCHUS. 

What  words  it  utters ! 
!  poor  little  crea^iue,  how  it  sputters ! 
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Away,  you  drankard  wild 


BACCHUS. 

Away,  you  silly  child -^ 


CUPID. 
Fly,  or  else  FU  wound  thy  souL 

BACCHUS. 
Zounds !  I'll  drown  thee  in  the  bowL 

CUPID. 

You  rascally  broacher. 
You  hogshead  of  liquor ; 

BACCHUS. 

You  shadow,  you  poacher; 
Aha!  —  bring  me  a  stick  here — 
ril  give  you  a  trimmer, 
You  bladder  of  air — 

CUPID. 
You  soul  of  a  brimmer — 
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BACCHUS. 
You  tool  of  the  feir — 

CUPID. 
You  moveable  tun, 
You  tippler,  you  sot — 

BACCHUS. 

Nay,  then  the  work's  done, 
My  arrow  is  shot 

chus  throws  the  contents  of  the  bowl  in  Cupid's 

facej  and  runs  off. 


1 
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SCENE  VII. 
CUPID. 

RECITATIVE. 

Kind  usage  this — it  sorely  shall  befall 
Here*s  my  best  arroM-,  and  by  heav'n  1*11  maul  hiia 
Revenge !   Revenge !  Oh,  how  I  long  to  wound  him, 
Now  all  the  pangs  of  slighted  love  confound  him. 

AIR. 

No  more  in  the  bowl 

His  brutalized  soul 
Shall  find  a  retreat  from  the  lass : 

I'll  pay  him. 

And  slay  him, 
His  love  shall  be  dry  as  his  glass. 

Eut 


KXD    OF    THE    FIRST    ACT. 
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ACT  11.     SCENE  L 


BACCHUS,  xcith  his  Bowl  on  his  Head, 


AIR. 

Alas  !  Alas !  how  fast 

I  feel  my  spirits  sinking; 

The  joys  of  life  are  past, 

I've  lost  the  power  of  drinking: 

Egad,  I  find,  at  last, 

The  heav'nly  charms  of  tinking, 

And  in  the  sound  I  cast 

The  miseries  of  thinkinir. 


RECITATIVE. 

I'm  pkiguy  ill — in  devTish  bad  condition 

What  shall  I  do — ITl  send  for  a  physician: 

But  then  the  horrid  fees — ay,  there's  the  question — 

'Tis  losing  all  a  man*s  estate  in  jesting; 

Whilst  nurses  and  apodiecaries  partake — 

Zounds,  this  will  never  do,  'twill  makqi^y  heart  ache. 
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Come  then,  ye  fidlers,  play  up  t'other  bout, 
IVe  a  new  nostrum,  and  Til  sing  it  out 

AIR. 

Scrape,  ye  fidlers,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
Music  makes  my  twinklers  twinkle; 

Humming, 

Thrumming, 

Groaning, 

Toning, 

Squeaking, 

Shrieking, 

Bawling, 

Squawling, 
O  the  sweet  charms  of  tinkle,  tinkle  ! 


RLCITATIVE. 

But  this  is  trilling  with  the  hot  disease. 
Nor  wine,  nor  brandy  now  can  give  me 

AIR. 

When  a  jolly  toper  ails, 
And  his  nectar  bottle  fails. 

He's  in  a  most  heavenly  condition : 
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Unless  he  can  drfnk, 
To  the  grave  he  must  sink, 
And  Death  be  his  only  physician. 

RECITATIVE. 

inds,  can't  I  guess  the  cause — ^hum — could  I  say  a 
>rt  prayer  or  two,  with  pretty  Mistress  Maia. 
!  there  it  is  !  wliy  I  Avas  woundy  stupid  ! 
th,  this  is  all  the  handy  work  of  Cupid. 

ce  Tni  in  love  then,  over  cai's  and  head  in, 
i  time  to  look  about  for  bed  and  bedding  : 
:  first  uncovering,  in  this  magic  helmet, 
shew  the  God  that  love  and  wine  arc  well  met 


A  IK. 

Fill  the  bowl,  and  fill  it  high, 
Vast  as  the  extended  sky. 
Since  the  dire  disease  is  foiind. 
Wine's  a  balm  to  cure  the  wound ; 
O  the  rapturous  delights  ! 
When  with  women  wine  unites. 
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R£CITATIV&. 

O  here  my  satyrsi  fill  tb«  migh^  cap^ 
Haste,  fly,  b^one,  Vm  dying  fin;  a  npi 

▲IR. 

i.  ^  111  fly  to  her  armi^ 

And  rifle  her  charma^ 

In*  kisses  and  compliments  lavish ; 
When  heated  by  wine. 
If  she  should  not  incline; 

ril  tiy  all  my  courage  and  ravisk 
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SCENE    II. 

A  datk  Room. 
•  .JUNO-     '. 


HECITA?!lV.£.     ; 

V,  Master  Jupiter,  I'll  catch  you  napping— 
1,  you'll  be  finely  halmper'd  your  own  trap  in. 
uld  ev'ry  husband  foWo\v  your  example,     * 

1  take  upon  himself  hift  oHrtt  adorning, 

♦    • 

more  would  wives  upbti '  their  trammeb  trahiple; 
more  would  stand  the  ancient  trade  of  homing. 

Alft. 

.  y  '     '    '  •         •        , 

What  wife  but  like  me, 

Her  husband  would  see' 
ikehelly  fellow,  a  ranter,  a  rover: 

If  mistaking  her  charms, 

He  should  die  in  her  arms, 
\  lose  the  cold  spouse  in  the  warmth  of  the  lover. 
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RECITATIVE. 

Impatiently  I  wait 

AIR. 

Hark !  hark  !  the  God  approaches 
He  longs  to  ease  his  pain  ; 
Oh,  how  this  love  incroaches, 
Thro'  evVv  trembling  vein. 

Oh,  how  my  passion*s  rising. 
And  thumping  in  my  breast; 
Tis  something  most  surprising, 
I  shall  be  doubly  blest. 

RECITATIVE. 

He's  here  —  Now  prosper,   Love,  my  undertakin: 
I'll  steal  aside  —  Tm  in  a  piteous  quaking. 
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SCENE  III. 


JUNO,  BACCHUS. 


BACCHUS. 


RECITATIVE. 

Now,  pretty  Mistress  M aia,  I'm  your  humble—'— 

But  faith,  I'd  better  look  before  I  tumble; 

For  should  the  little  gipsy  make  resists^nce, 

And  call  in  witnesses  to  her  assistance ; 

Then,  Bacchus,  should  your  friends  or  sister  fail  ye, 

You'll  look  confounded  queer  at  the  Old  Bailey 

AIR. 

The  man  that  has  no  friend  at  court. 
Must  make  the  laws  confine  his  sport ; 
But  he  that  has,  by  dint  of  flaws. 
May  make  his  sport  confine  the  laws. 

RECITATIVE. 

Zounds !  IVe  a  project,  and  a  fine  one  too; 
What  will  not  passion  and  invention  do? 

Vol.  I.  8 
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1*11  imitate  the  voice  and  sound  of  Jovc^ 
The  girPs  ambition  wont  withstand  his  love: 
But  should  she  squawl,  and  cry  a  rape,  and  scream  od* 
Presto,  Vm  gone,  and  Jove  \irill  bear  the  blame  on't- 
The  farce  begins,   the  prologue's  wond*rous  teazin 
Pray  Cupid,  the  catastrophe  be  pleasing. 

Oh !  where  is  my  Maia?  O  say 
What  shadow  conceak  the  fair  maid ; 
Bring  hither  the  lantern  of  day. 
And  shew  me  where  Maia  is  laid«. 

Envious  vapours,  fly  away; 
Come  ye  streaming  lights,  discover. 
To  an  ardent,  dying  lover, 
Maia  and  tl>e  charms  of  day. 

JUNO, 


HFCITATIVE,  jisi 

1  have  you  fast  —  by  all  my  wrongs  I'll  fit  yc^ 
1\  ise  a^  you  are,  perhaps  I  may  outw  it  y. 
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AIR. 

Here  thy  longing  Maia  lies, 
Passion  flaming  in  her  eyes ; 

Whilst  her  heart 

Is  thumping,  beating, 

All  in  a  heat,  in 

Every  part: 

Like  the  ocean. 

All  commotion. 
Through  her  veins  the  billows  roll, 
And  the  soft  tempest  ruffles  all  her  soul. 

BACCHUS. 

RECITATIVE.  Aisidc. 

Gods !  I  have  struck  upon  the  very  minute; 
I  shall  be  happy,  or  the  devil's  in  it : 
It  seems  some  assignation  was  intended, 
I'd  pump  it— but  least  said  is  soonest  mended. 

AIR. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  hour ! 
Cupid  now  exalts  his  power ; 
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In  my  breast  the  passion  raging. 
All  niy  trembling  fraoie  CDgaging, 
Sets  my  eveiy  sense  on  fire : 
Let  us,  Mata,  uow  retire. 

I  JUNO, 

RECITATIVE. 

But  say,  should  1  resign  my  virgin  channs. 
Would  you  be  ever  constant  to  my  arms? 
Would  not  your  Juno  rob  me  of  your  kindness? 
Must  you  not  Irurkle  to  her  royal  highness? 

BACCHUS. 
No!  by  the  dirty  waves  of  S^x  I  swear  it, 
Hbfy  love  is  your's,  my  wife  shaU  never  share  iL 

JUNO.  M 

Tis  a  sail  coinpliinent,  but  I  must  bear  iL 

BACCHUS. 

AIB. 

'llien  let's  away, 
And  never  delay, 
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Tis  folly  to  stay 

From  rapture  and  love; 
I  sicken,  I  die; 

0  come  let  us  fly, 

From  the  blue  vaulted  sky 
To  the  Paphian  Grove, 

JUNO, 

Then  away, 

1  obey 

Love  and  nature : 

BACCHUS. 

Since  'tis  so, 
I^t  us  go, 
Dearest  creature ! 
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SCENJB  IV,       . 
JUNO,  BACCHUS,  JUPITER. 

JUPITER. 

* 

RECITATIVE. 

I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  else  Fm  tiptey— 
Maia,  where  are  you  ?  Come^  you  little  gipKT. 

BACCHUS. 
Maia's  with  roe,  Sir ;  who  the  devil  are  ye  ? 
Sirrah,  be  gone;  I'll  trim  you  if  you  tarry. 

JUPITER, 
Fine  lingo  this  to  Jupiter!— -Why  truly 
I'm  Jove  the  thund'rer — 

JUNO, 

Out,  you  nmral,  you  lie* 

BACCHUS. 
Tis  I  am  Jupiter,  I  wield  the  thunder! 
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Zounds,  rU  sneak  off  before  they  find  the  blunder. 

Aside, 

JUPITER. 

Breaking  from  above,  below 
Flow  ye  gleams  of  morning  flow: 
Rise,  ye  glories  of  the  day, 
Rise  at  once  with  strengthen'd  ray. 

Sudden  lights  all  astonished^ 

BACCHUS. 
Zounds,  what  can  this  mean ! 

JUNO. 

I  am  all  confusion ! 

JUPITER. 

Your  pardon,  Juno,  for  this  rude  intrusion. 
Insatiate  monster !  I  may  now  be  jealous ; 
If  I've  my  mistresses,  you  have  your  fellows : 
I'm  now  a  very  husband  without  doubt, 
I  feel  the  honours  of  my  forehead  sprout. 
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AIR. 

Was  it  for  this,  from  morning  to  night 
Tempests  and  hurricanes  dwelt  on  your  toi^;iir; 
Ever  complaining  of  coldness  and  slight. 
And  the  same  peal  was  eternally  rang  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  was  stinted  of  joy, 
Pleasure  and  happiness  banish'd  my  breast, 
Poison'd  with  fondness  which  ever  must  cloy, 
Pinn'd  to  your  sleeve,  and  deny*d  to  be  blest  ? 

RECITATIVe, 

I  swear  by  Styx,  and  that's  an  horrid  oath, 
I'll  have  revenge,  and  that  upon  you  both. 

JUNO. 

Nay,  hear  mc,  Jove,  by  all  that's  serious  too, 
I  swear  I  took  the  drunken  dog  for  you. 

BACCHUS- 


And  with  as  safe  a  conscience,  I  can  say, 

I  now  stand  here,  I  thought  the  chamber  Maia  & 
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JUPITEBL 

It  cannot  be 

AIR. 

I'll  not  be  cheated, 
Nor  be  treated 
Like  the  plaything  of  your  will 

JUNO. 

I'll  not  be  slighted, 
I'll  be  righted, 
And  I'll  keep,  my  spirits  stilL 

JUPITER.  To  Bacchus. 

You  pitiful  cully 

JUNO  A N  D  BACCHUS.       To  Jupiter. 
You  rakehelly  bully, 
Your  blustering, 
Clattering 
Flustering, 
Spattering, 
Thundering, 
Blundering, 
I  defy. 


\ 
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JUPITER. 

Go  minil  your  toping. 
Never  come  groping 

Into  my  quarter*,  I  desire,  Sir; 
Here  you  come  homing. 
Anil  atlomlng 

JUNO. 
You  ue  &  lyar,  Sir. 

BACCHUS. 

You  lie.  Sir,  you  He. 
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SCENE  V. 


JUNO,  BACCHUS,  JUPITER,  CUPID. 


CUPID. 


RECITATIVE. 

Here  are  the  lovers  all  at  clapper-clawing ; 
A  very  pretty  scene  for  Collett's  drawing. 
Oho,  immortals,  why  this  catterwauling? 
Through  all  Olympus  I  have  heard  your  bawling. 

JUNO. 
Ah !  Cupid,  your  fine  plotting,  with  a  pox, 
Has  set  all  in  the  wrong  box. 
Unravel  quickly,  for  the  Thund'rer  sweani 
To  pull  creation  down  about  our  ears. 

CUPID. 

AIR. 

Attend!  Attend!  Attendl 
God,  demi-god,  and  fiend^ 
Mortals  and  immortals  see, 


•-1 
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Hither  turn  your  wondering  eyes, 
See  the  rulers  of  the  skies 
Conquered  all,  and  slaves  to  me. 

JUPITER. 


RECITATIVE. 

Pox  o'  your  brawling !  haste,  unriddle  quickly^ 
Or  by  the  thunder  of  my  power  I'll  tickle  ye. 

CUPID. 
You,  Jove,  as  punctual  to  yoilr  assigpmtion. 

Came  here,  with  Maia  to  be  very  happy ; 
But  Juno,  out  of  a  fond  inclination, 
Stept  in  her  room,  of  all  your  love  to  trap  ye. 
Struck  by  my  power,  which  the  slave  dar*d  despii 
Bacchus  was  wounded  too  by  Maia*s  eyes. 
And  hither  stealing  to  appease  his  love, 
Thought  Juno  Maia;  she  thought  Bacchus  Jove. 
Here  rests  the  matter: — are  you  all  contented? 

JUNO, 

No!  No!  not  I 
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BACCHUS. 
I'm  glad  I  was  prevented. 

JUPITER.  Aside. 

A  lucky  disappointment,  on  my  life, 
All  love  is  thrown  away  upon  a  wife : 
How  sad !  My  interruption  could  not  please  her. 
She  moves  my  pity  — 

CUPID. 

Soften,  Jove,  and  ease  her. 

JUPITER. 

Juno,  thy  hand,  the  girls  no  more  I'll  drive  at, 

I  will  be  ever  thine — or  wench  more  private.  Aside. 

AIR. 

Smooth  the  furrows  of  thy  brow, 
Jove  is  all  the  lover  now; 
Others  he'll  no  more  pursue, 
But  be  ever  fix'd  to  you, 

JUNO. 
Then  contented  I  resign, 
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My  prerogative  of  scolding ; 

Quiet  when  thy  love  is  mine. 

When  my  aims  with  thine  are  folding. 

CUPID. 
Then  jolly  Bacchus^  why  should  we  stand  out, 
If  we  have  quarrelled,  zounds  well  drink  about 

AIR. 

Love  and  wine  uniting. 
Rule  without  controul ; 
Are  to  the  sense  delighting. 
And  captivate  the  soul. 

Love  and  wine  uniting, 
Are  every  where  adofd; 
Their  pleasures  arc  inviting. 
All  heav'n  they  can  afford. 

BACCflUS. 

Zounds,  I  agree,  'tis  folly  to  oppose  it: 

Ixts  pay  our  duty  here,  and  then  we'll  close  it 
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AIR.  To  the  auiSence. 

To  you,  ye  brave,  ye  fair,  ye  gay, 
Permit  me  from  myself  to  say ; 
The  juicy  grape  for  you  shall  rise, 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  skies ; 
For  you  the  vine's  delicious  fruit 
Shall  on  the  lofty  mountains  ahoot ; 
And  ev'ry  wine  to  Bacchus  dear 
Shall  sparkle  in  perfection  here. 

CUPID. 

For  you,  ye  fair,  whose  heavenly  charms^ 
Make  all  my  arrows  useless  arms; 
For  you  shall  Handel's  lofty  flight 
Clash  on  the  listening  ear  of  night. 
And  the  soft  melting  sinking  lay    • 
In  gentle  accents  die  away: 
And  not  a  whisper  shall  appear. 
Which  modesty  would  blush  to  hear. 

JUNO. 

Ye  brave,  the  pillars  of  the  state, 
In  valour  and  in  conduct  great. 
For  you  the  rushing  clang  of  arms, 
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The  yell  of  battle  and  alarms, 
Shall  from  the  martial  trumpets  fly. 
And  echo  through  the  mantling  sky. 

JUPITER. 

From  you,  ye  glories  of  mankind. 
We  hope  a  firm  support  to  find ; 
All  that  our  humble  powers  can  do 
Shall  be  displayed  to  pleasure  you ; 
On  you  we  build  a  wished  success, 
Tis  yours,  like  deities,  to  bless. 
Your  smiles  will  better  every  scene. 
And  clothe  our  barren  waste  in  green. 

CHORUS. 
So  whcD  along  the  eastern  skies. 
The  glories  of  the  morning  rise. 
The  humble  flower  which  slept  the  night. 
Expands  its  beauties  to  the  light, 
GloNVi  in  Its  glossy  new  array, 
And  shines  amidst  the  shining  da\. 
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SONGS. 


A    BACCHJNJLIJN. 

Mr.  REINHOLD. 


Bacchus,  ever  smiling  Power, 
Patron  of  the  festive  hour ! 
Here  thy  genuine  nectar  roll 
To  the  wide  capacious  bowl, 
While  gentility  and  glee 
Make  these  gardens  worthy  thee. 

Bacchus,  ever  mirth  and  joy. 
Laughing,  wanton,  happy  boy ! 
Here  advance  thy  clustered  crown. 
Send  thy  purple  blessings  down; 
With  the  Nine  to  please  conspire, 
Wreath  the  ivy  round  the  lyre. 

roL.  I.  T 
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Mil.  SAITHEUUON  ant  HMs  CKENKV. 


Away  to  the  Woodlands,  away! 
The  ahcplienls  arc  forming  a  ris^ 
To  danct'  to  tlu-  honor  of  Ibby, 
And  welcome  the  pleasures  of  ^ring. 
The  shepherdess  labours  a  grao^ 
And  shines  in  her  Sunday's  amy. 
And  bears  ia  the  bloom  of  ker  face 
The  charms  and  the  beauties  of  May. 

Away  to  the  Woodlands,  away '. 
The  sheptierds  are  fonniog  a  ria^  ^c 
Away  to  the  Woodlands,  away ! 
And  join  with  tlie  amorous  train: 
Tis  treason  to  labour  to  day, 
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Now  Bacchus  and  Cupid  must  reign. 

With  garlands  of  primroses  made, 

And  crown'd  with  the  swefet  blooming  spray. 

Thro'  Woodland,  and  meadow,  and  shade, 

We'll  dance  to  the  honor  of  May. 

Away  to  the,  <§'C. 
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What  is  war  and  all  its  joysr 
Useless  mischief,  empty  noise. 
What  are  arms  and  trophies  won 
Spangles  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Rosy  Bacchus,  give  me  wine; 
Happiness  is  only  thine ! 


What  is  love  without  the  bowl? 
Tis  a  languor  of  the  soul : 
Crown'd  with  ivy,  Venus  charms. 
Ivy  courts  me  to  her  arms. 
Bacchus,  give  me  love  and  wine; 
Happiness  is  only  thine ! 
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The  VIRGIN'S  CHOICE. 


Young  Strephon  is  as  fair  a  swain, 
As  e'er  a  shepherd  of  the  plain 

In  all  the  hundred  round ; 
But  Ralph  has  tempting  shoulders,  true, 
And  will  as  quickly  buckle  to 

As  any  to  be  found. 


Young  Colin  has  a  comely  face, 
And  cudgels  with  an  active  grace, 

In  eyery  thing  complete; 
But  Hobbinol  can  dance  divine, 
Gods !  how  his  manly  beauties  shine, 

When  jigging  with  his  feet 
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Roger  is  very  stout  and  strong, 
And  Thyrsis  sings  a  heavenly  song, 

Soft  Giles  ia  brisk  and  smalt 
Who  shall  I  chuse?  who  shall  I  shun? 
M^y  must  I  be  confined  to  one? 

M^y  can't  I  have  tfaem  all? 


f. 
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The  HAPPY  PAIR. 


STREPHON. 

Lucy,  since  the  knot  was  ty'd, 
MTiich  confirm'd  thee  Strephon^s  bride. 
All  is  pleasure,  all  is  joy. 
Married  love  can  never  cloy; 
Learn,  ye  rovers,  learn  from  this, 
Marriage  is  the  road  to  bliss. 

LUCY. 

Whilst  thy  kindness  ev'ry  hour 
Gathers  pleasure  with  its  power. 
Love  and  tenderness  in  thee 
Must  be  happiness  to  me. 
Learn,  ye  rovers,  learn  from  this, 
Marriage  is  substantial  bliss. , 

BOTH. 

Godlike  Hymen,  eyer  ttign; 
Ruler  of  the  happy  traiii. 
Lift  thy  flaming  torch  above 
All  the  flights  of  waatou  lore, 
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Peaceful,  solid,  blest,  serene, 
Triumph  in  the  married  scene. 

STREPHON. 

Blest  with  thee,  the  sultry  day 
Flies  on  wings  of  down  away, 
Laboring  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
Open  to  the  sun  and  rain. 
All  my  painful  labours  fly. 
When  I  think  my  Lucy's  nigh. 

LUCY. 

0  my  Strephon,  could  my  heart 
Happiness  to  thee  impart, 

Joy  should  sing  away  the  hour. 
Love  should  ev'ry  pleasure  show'r, 
Search  my  faithful  breast,  and  sec, 

1  am  blest  in  loving  thee. 

BOTH. 

Godlike  Hymen,  ever  reign, 
Ruler  of  the  happy  train. 
Lift  thy  flaming  torch  above 
All  tlie  flights  of  wanton  love, 
Peaceful,  solid,  blest,  serene. 
Triumph  in  the  married  scene. 
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WOMAN  of  SPIRIT. 

A   BURLETTA. 
1770. 


DISTORT Mr.  BANNISTER. 

COUNCELLOR  LATITAT  .  Mr.  REINHOLD. 

ENDORSE Master  CHENEY. 

LADYTEMPEST      .    .    .  Mr. THOMPSON. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 
LADY  TEMPEST  AND  LATITAT. 

LATITAT. 
I  tell  you  Lady  Tempest — 

LADY  TEMPEST.  f 

And  I  tell  you,   Mr.  Lattitat,   it  shall  not  be.—* 
I'll  have  no  Society  of  Antiquaries  meet  here: 
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None  but  the  honourable  Members  of  the  Com 
shall  assemble  here-^you  shall  know. 

LATITAT. 

Suspend  your  rage^  Lady  Tempest,  and  let 
open  my  brief — Have  you  not  this  day,  moi\ 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  and  not  havi 
the  fear  of  God  before' your  eyes,  wilfully  s 
wittingly,  and  maliciously  driven  all  my  firie 
out  of  my  house.  Was  it  done  like  a  Womai 
Quality  ? 

LADY  TEMPEST. 

It  was  done  like  a  Woman  of  Spirit:  A  charac 
it  shall  ever  be  my  task  to  maintain. 

AIR. 

Away  with  your  maxims,  and  dull  formal  n 
The  shackles  of  pleasure,  and  trammels  of  foe 
For  Wisdom  and  Prudence  I  eare  not  a  sta 
1*11  act,  as  I  please,  for  my  Will  is  my  Lav. 
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LATITAT. 


But  upon  my  soul  Madam  I  have  one  more  con- 
sideration which  should  especially  move  you  to 
bridle  your  passion:  for  it  spoils  your  face. 
When  you  knocked  down  Lord  Rust  with  the 
Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  you  looked  the  very 
picture  of  the  Alecto  last  taken  out  of  the  Hercu- 
laneum. 

AIR. 

Passion  worse  than  age  will  plow 
Furrows  on  the  frowning  brow : 
Rage  and  passion  will  disgrace 
Every  beauty  of  the  fece : 
Whil'st  good  nature  will  supply 
Beauties^  which  can  nevtrr  die. 


LADY  TfiMKEST. 

Mr.    Latitat  I   wont  be  abased— ^  Did  I  Ibr 
this  condescend  to  forget  my  quality  and  marry 
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such  a  Tautology  of  Nothing  ~— I  wilt  not  be 
abused. 


SCENE. 


DISTORT,  LATITAT,  LADY  TEMPEST. 


DISTORT. 

Pray  Madam  what  has  enraged  you?  May  I  hare 

the  honour  of  knowing. 


LATITAT. 


Mr.  Distort  shall  be  our  Referee. 


LADY  TEMPEST. 


Thatifl^  if  I  please  Sir. 
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LATITAT. 

Pray  my  Lady  let  me  state  the  case,  and  you 
may  afterwards  make  a  reply — you  must  know 
Sir. — 


LADY  TEMPEST. 

Yes,  Sir,  you  must  know,  this  morning,  Mr. 
Latitat  had  invited  all  his  antiquated  friends 
Lord  Rust,  Horatio  Trefoil,  Col.  Tragedus, 
Professor  Vase,  and  Counterfeit  the  Jew,  to  sit 
upon  a  brass  half-penny,  which  being  a  little 
worn,  they  agreed,  Nem.  Con.  to  be  an  Otho. 


LATITAT. 


And  it  is  further  necessary  to  be  known,  that, 
while  we  were  all  warm  in  debate  upon  the  pre- 
mises, my  Lady  made  a  forcible  entry  into  the 
parlour,  and  seizing  an  antique  Bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  of  malice  propense  and  afore  thought, 
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did  with  three  blows  of  the  said  Bust,  knod^ 
down  Anthony  Viscount  Rust,  and — 

LADY  TEMPEST. 
And  drove  them  all  out  of  the  house. 

LATITAT. 
And  furthermore — 

LADY  TEMPEST. 

Silence,  Mr.  Latitat,  I  insist  on  the  privilege  ot* 
an  English  Wife. 

LATITAT. 

And  moreover — 

DISTORT. 
Nay,  Councellor,  as  1  ain  your  Referee,  I  com- 
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nand  silence  :    Pray  what  do  you  lay  your  da- 
mages at  ? 


LATITAT. 

Wy  Lady  has  in  her  cabinet  a  Jupiter  Tonans, 
which  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavoui-s  to  open  her 
eyes,  she  persists  in  calling  an  Indian  Pagod,  and 
upon  condition  of  my  receiving  that,  I  drop  the 
prosecution. 


DISTORT.         Mide  to  Lady. 

Tis  a  trifle,    Madam,    let  him  have  it,    it   may 
turn  to  account. 


LADY  TEMPEST. 

A  very  toy  :   He  shall  have  it  instantly,  on  con- 
dition I  have  the  use  of  my  tongue. 
Vol.  I.  U 


TH 


AIR. 

What  are  all  your  favourite  joys* 
What  are  our  pleasures. 


•  So  k  Modi  ia  tbe  Origiaal^ 
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RESIGNATION. 


Copied  from  a  Poem  in  Chatttrton's  hand-writing  in  the 

British  Museum, 


Hail  Resignation,  hail  ambiguous  Dame, 
Thou  Parthian  Archer  in  the  fight  of  fame  ! 
When  thou  hast  drawn  the  mvstic  veil  between 
'Tis  the  poor  Minister  s  concluding  scene. 
Sheltered  beneath  thy  pinions  he  withdraws. 
And  tells  us  his  Integrity's  the  cause. 
Sneaking  to  solitude  he  rails  at  state. 
And  rather  would  be  virtuous  than  be  great. 
Laments  the  impotence  of  those  who  guide 
And  wishes  public  clamors  may  subside. 
But  while  such  rogues  as  North  or  Sandwich  steer 
Our  grievances  will  never  disappear. 

Hail  Resignation  !  'tis  from  thee  wc  trace 
The  various  Villanies  of  Power  and  Place, 
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When  Rascals,  once  but  Infamy  and  Rags, 

Rich  with  a  nations  ruin  swell  their  bags. 

Purchase  a  Title  and  a  roval  Smile, 

And  pav  to  be  distinguishably  vile. 

When  big  with  self  importance*  thus  they  shine 

Contented  with  their  gleanings  they  resign 

When  Ministers,  unable  to  preside. 

The  tott'ring  Vehicle  no  longer  guide. 

The  powerful  Thane  prepares  to  kick  his  Grace 

From  all  his  glorious  Dignities  of  Place, 

But  still  the  honor  of  the  Action  s  thine. 

And  Gnifton  s  tender  Conscience  can  resign 

Lament  not  (iiafton  that  thv  hastv  fall 

Turns  out  a  public  happiness  to  all. 

Still  bv  Nour  emptiness  of  look  appear 

The  ruins  of  a  Man  who  used  to  sicer. 

Still  wear  that  insijinilicance  of  fact* 

Which  diiiuilies  \oii  more  than  Po>\er  or  Pl.ne 

Whilst  now  the  Constitution  tott'ring  stands 
And  needs  the  linn  support  of  able  hand^. 


*   A  prn  diaivn  thfcu|:h  thcsr  wcrdi. 
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Vour  Grace  stood  foremost  in  the  glorious  Cause 
To  shake  the  very  basis  of  our  Laws, 
But  thanks  to  Camden^  and  a  noble  few. 
They  stemm'd  Oppression's  Tide  and  conquer'd  yoii. 
How  can  your  Prudence  be  compleatly  prais'd 
In  flying  from  the  Storm  yourself  had  rais'd. 
When  the  black  Clouds  of  Discord  veil'd  the  Sky 
'Twas  more  than  Prudence  in  your  Grace  to  fly. 
For  had  the  thunders  burst  upon  your  head 
Soon  had  you  mingled  with  the  headless  dead. 
Not  Bute  tho'  here  the  deputy  of  Fate  ' 

Could  save  so  vile  a  Minister  of  State^ 

Oft  has  the  Carlton  Sybil  prophesy 'd 
How  long  each  Minister  of  State  should  guide, 
And  from  the  dark  recesses  of  her  Cell, 
When  Bute  was  absent,  would  to  Stuart  tell 
The  secret  fates  of  Senators  and  Peers, 
What  Lord's  exalted  but  to  lose  his  Ears, 
What  future  Plans  the  Junto  have  designed, 
What  Writers*  are  with  Rockingham  combined,. 


♦  Query,  Wretches? 
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Who  should  accept  a  Privy  Seal  or  Rod, 
Who's  Lonl  Lieutenant  of  the  Land  of  Nod. 
What  pensioned  Nobleman  should  hold  his  po^r 
What  poor  dependant   scor'd  i^ithout  his  hast. 
What  Patriot  big  ^vith  popular  Appbuse 
Should  join  the  Ministry  and  prop  the  Cause, 
With  many  Secrets  of  a  like  import 
The  daily  Tittle  Tattle  of  a  Court, 
Bv  common  Fame  retaiPd  as  Office  Ne\%"s 
In  Coffee-houses,  Taverns,  Cellars,  Stew*^ 
Oft  from  her  secret  Casket  would  she  dniw 
A  knottv  Plan  to  undermine  the  Law, 
But  tho'  the  Council  sat  upon  the  scheme 
Time  has  dis40vered  that  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Lonj;  had  she  known  the  date  of  (Jrafions  P(>\m 
And  in  her  Tablet  mark'd  his  llxinj'  hour. 
Humour  reports  a  Messa^iC  from  her  Cell 
Arri\cd  hut  just  three  hours  before  he  fell 
Well  knew  the  subtle  Minister  of  Stati* 
Her  knowledp^e  in  the  M\steries  of  Fate. 
And  (atchini;  e\er\  Pension  he  (i)uld  find 

•  •  • 

Obex  (1  the  fjtal  Summons  ;ind  re^iL;n■d. 
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Far  in  the  North  amidst  whose  dreary  hills 
None  hear  the  pleasant  murm'ring  sound  of  rills. 
Where  no  soft  Gale  in  dying  raptures  blows 
Or  ought  which  bears  the  look  of  verdure  grows. 
Save  where  the  North  wind  cuts  the  solemn  YeW 
And  russet  Rushes  drink  the  noxious  Dew. 
Dank  Exhalations  drawn  from  stagnant  Moors 
The  Morning  Dress  of  Caledonia's  Shores. 
Upon  a  bleak  and  solitary  Plain 
Expos'd  to  every  Storm  of  Wind  and  rain, 
A  humble  Cottage  rear'd  its  lowly  head. 
Its  roof  with  matted  reeds  and  rushes  spread. 
The  Walls  were  osiers  daub'd  with  slimy  clay. 
One  narrow  entrance  open'd  to  the  day ; 
Here  liv'd  a  Laird  the  ruler  of  his  Clan, 
Whose  fame  thro'  every  Northern  Mountain  ran, 
Great  was  his  learning,  for  he  long  had  been 
A  student  at  the  Town  of  Aberdeen, 
Professor  of  all  Langauges  at  once. 
To  him  some  reckoned  Chappellow  a  Dunce. 
With  happy  fluency  he  learn *d  to  speak 
Svriac  or  Latin.  Arabic  or  Greek. 
Not  any  Tongue  in  which  Oxonians  sing 
When  they  rejoice,  or  blubber  with  the  King, 
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To  him  appeared  unknown:  with  sapient  look 

He  taught  the  Highland  meaning  of  each  Crook 

But  often  when  to  Pastimes  he  inclined. 

To  give  some  relaxation  lo  his  mind, 

He  laid  his  books  aside ;  forgot  to  read 

To  hunt  wild  Goslings  down  the  Hiver  Tweed, 

To  chace  a  star\'ing  Weezel  from  her  bed 

And  wear  the  Spoil  triumphant  on  his  head. 

Tis  true  his  Rent  Roll  just  maintained  his  State. 

But  some  in  spite  of  Poverty  are  great. 

Tho*  Famine  sunk  her  Impress  on  his  face. 

Still  you  might  there  his  haughty  Temper  trace. 

Descended  from  a  Catalogue  of  Kings 

Whoso  wjirlike  Arts  Mac  Phei-sdu  sweellv  sinii'^. 

lie  hurv  I  he  Majesty  of  Monarchs  past. 

Like  a  tall  IMne  rent  with  the  Winter's  blasi 

Whose  spreading  Trunk  and  withered  brant  hes  '•^l 

IIow  i^lorious  once  the  lordly  Tree  might  grou 

Of.ill  tlic  warring  Passions  in  his  breast 
Ambition  still  presided  o'er  the  rest. 
riii^  is  the  Spur  ulii*  h  actuates  us  all. 
riir  \isonar\  heii»ht  whence  thousands  fall, 
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The  Author's  hobby-horse,  the  Soldier's  Steed 
Which  aids  him  in  each  military  Deed, 
The  Lady's  Dresser,  Looking  Glass  and  Paint, 
The  warm  Devotion  of  the  seeming  Saint. 

Sawney,  the  nobler  ruler  of  the  Clan, 
Had  numbered  o'er  the  riper  years  of  man. 
Graceful  in  Stature,  ravishing  his  mien. 
To  make  a  Conquest  was  but  to  be  seen. 
Fir'd  by  Ambition  he  resolv'd  to  roam 
Far  from  the  famine  of  his  native  home. 
To  seek  the  warmer  Climate  of  the  South, 
And  at  one  Banquet  feast  his  Eyes  and  Mouth. 
In  vain  the  am'rous  Highland  Lass  complain'd. 
The  Son  of  nionarchs  would  not  be  restrained. 
Clad  in  his  native  many-colour'd  suit 
Forth  struts  the  walking  Majesty  of  Bute. 
His  spacious  Sword  to  a  large  Wallett  strung 
Across  his  broad  capacious  Shoulders  hung : 
As  IVom  the  Hills  the  Land  of  Promise  rose 
A  setrret  Transport  in  his  bosom  glows, 
A  joy  prophetic  until  then  unknown 
Assur'd  him  all  he  view'd  would  be  his  own. 
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New  scenes  of  Pleasure  recreate  his  Sighr. 

He  views  the  fertile  Meadows  with  cJelighr. 

Still  in  soliloquy  he  praised  the  View. 

Nor  more  was  pleas*d  with  future  srcncs  af  Kc* 

His  wonder  broke  in  murmurs  from  his  tongue. 

No  more  the  Praise  of  Hi<;hland  hills  he  sung. 

Till  now  a  stranj::er  to  the  cheerful  preen 

Where  springini^  Flowers  diversify  the  fn-ene. 

The  loftv  Elm.  the  Oak  of  lordlv  look. 

The  Willow  shadowinjr  the  bubbling;  brook. 

The  hedges  blooming  with  the  sweets  of  Ma\ 

With  double  Pleasure  mark'd  his  gladsome  wa* 

Having  thro'  \arying  rural  Prospcct^i  pa>ii. 

He  reach'd  the  great  Metropolis  nt  last 

Here  I'ate  hehtid  him  :is  he  tnidu  (1  the  Strcci 

Bare  >v;ishis  Ijuiiocks  niul  im^hod  his  \W\. 

A  Iciiirtheninu  tr;iin  of  box  s  disphiMtl  him  (inM* 

Hr  sceind  :ih\;!(!\    Minister  of  State 

Tht*  Carhon  S\|v!  *^;i\\  his  lirarrlul  Mien 

Aiul  '-i:\iit  fbri^oi  her  ho])cs  oflK-inij  C^ucen. 

She  si.uh'ii.   >iu'  wlshM,  swifr  \  irtuotis  Chiidicijl  'i 
To  briuL  tiir  Caledonian  Swain  to  Kew. 
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Then  introduced  him  to  her  secret  Cell 
What  further  can  the  modest  numbers  tell  ? 

«         «         «         « 
None  rid  the  Broomstaffwith  so  good  a  grace^ 
Or  pleas'd  her  \vith  such  Majesty  of  Face, 
Enraptur'd  with  her  Incubus  she  sought 
How  to  reward  his  Merit  as  she  ought. 
Resolved  to  make  him  greatest  of  the  great 
She  led  him  to  her  hidden  Cave  of  State, 
There  Spurs  and  Coronets  were  placed  around 
And  Privy  Seals  were  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Here  Piles  of  honorary  Truncheons  lay 
And  gleaming  Stars  —  *  artificial  day 
With  mystic  rods  whose  magic  Power  is  such 
They  metamorphose  Parties  with  a  touch. 
Here  hung  the  princely  —  +   of  garter'd  blue 
With  flags  of  all  Varieties  of  hue. 
These  said  the  Sybil  from  this  present  hour 
Are  thine,  with  every  Dignity  of  power. 
No  Statesman  shall  be  titularly  great. 
None  shall  obtain  an  Office  in  the  State 


•f  lUesible. 


tBSICI 

But  such  wboie  principlo  and  nuuuicw  aif 
Hie  virtaous  temper  of  the  Earl  of  Bate;, 
All  shall  pursue  thy  Interest  none  diall  gnie 
But  such  as  you  rqpute  are  qualify  VL 
No  more  on  Scotland'^  melancholy  plain 
Your  starving  Countrymen  shall  drink  dM^ 
But  hither  hasting  on  their  naked  feet 
Procure  a  placcj  foiget  themselves^  and 
No  Southern  Patriot  shall  oppose  my  wiflL 
If  not  my  look^  my  Treasurer  can  kill, 
Ifis  Pistol  never  (ails  in  lime  of  need. 
And  who  dares  contradict  my  Power  sfaaU 
A  future  Harrington  will  also  rise 
With  blood  and  Death  to  entertain  mv  Eves. 
But  this  rorestalls  futurity  and  fate, 
ril  chuse  the  present  hour  to  make  thee  grcaL 
He  bow'cl  submission,  and  with  eager  view 
Gaz'd  on  the  withered  Oracle  of  Kew. 
She  sciz*d  a  pendant  (farter  and  began 
To  elevate  the  Ruler  of  the  Clan, 
Girt  roiind  his  leg  the  honour'd  trifle  shone 
And  <;ather*d  double  lustre  from  the  throne» 
With  native  Dignity  he  fiU'd  the  stall 
The  Wonder,  Jest  and  Enmity  of  all. 
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Not  vet  content  with  honorarv  Grace 

The  Svbil  biisv  for  the  sweets  of  Place, 

Kick'd  out  a  Minister  the  People  s  Pride, 

And  lifted  Sawney  in  his  place  to  guide. 

The  Leader  of  the  Treasur\'  he  rose 

Whilst  Fate  mark'd  down  the  nation's  future  woes. 

Mad  with  Ambition  his  imperious  hand 

Scattered  Oppression  thro'  a  groaning  land. 

Still  Taxes  followed  Taxes,  Grants  Supplies 

With  ev'r)'  ill  resulting  from  Excise. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  unjust  increase. 

He  struck  a  bolder  Stroke  and  sold  the  Peace. 

The  Gallic  millions  so  convinced  his  mind 

On  honourable  Terms  the  Treaty's  sign'd. 

But  who  his  private  character  can  blame. 
Or  brand  his  Titles  with  a  Villain's  name. 
I'pon  an  Estimation  of  the  Gains 
He  stoop 'd  beneath  himself  to  take  the  reins, 
A  good  Oeconomist  he  ser\'d  the  Crown 
And  made  his  Master's  interest  his  own. 
His  star\ing  Friends  and  Countr\men  apply 'd. 
To  share  the  Ministry,  assist  to  guide. 
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Nor  ask'd  in  vain: — liis  charitable  hand 
Made  Plenty  smile  in  Scotland's  barren  land. 

m 

Her  >vanderiiip  Sons  for  Poverty  renown 'd 
Places  and  Pensions,  Bribes  or  Titles  fuund. 
Far  from  the  South  was  humble  Merit  iled 
And  ou  the  Northern  Mountains  rear'd  her  head. 
And  Genius  having  rang*d  beyond  the  Tweed 
Sat  brooding  upon  Bards  who  could  not  read. 
Whilst  Courage  boasting  of  his  highland  mighr 
Mentions  not  Culloden's  inglorious  fight. 
But  whilst  his  Lordship  fills  the  honour'd  stall 
Ample  provision  satisfies  them  all. 
The  Cienius  sings  his  Praise,  the  Soldier  surar^ 
To  mutulatc  each  munn'ring  CaitifT  s  l-Lars, 
The  Father  of  his  Countn  the\  adore. 
And  live  in  eleiranco  unknown  before. 


Around  this  nustic  Sun  of  li(|uid  (iold 

A  s\\ann  «)f  j)lanetary  Statcsmrn  niHd. 

Tho'  some  Ikim*  since  as  Ministers  \wcn  knu\su 

Thev  sh«)ne  \s\\\\  horn)w\l  lustre,  not  their  n\*j 

In  c\>\  ri  volution  da\  and  ni^lu 

From  Bute  thev  cauuht  earh  pariiile  of  liuhr. 
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He  destin'd  out  the  Circles  they  fulfill, 

c 

Hung  on  the  bulky  nothing  of  his  Will. 
How  shall  I  brand  with  infamy  a  Name 

m 

Which  bids  defiance  to  all  Sense  of  Shame  ? 
How  shall  I  touch  his  Iron  Soul  with  pain. 
Who  hears  unmov'd  a  Multitude  complain  ? 
A  multitude  made  wretched  by  his  hand. 
The  common  Curse  and  Nuisance  of  the  Land, 
Holland  of  thee  I  sing:  infernal  Wretch 
Say,  can  thy  Power  of  Mischief  further  stretch  ? 
Is  there  no  other  Army  to  be  sold. 
No  town  to  be  destroy 'd  for  Bribes  and  Gold? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  sit  contented  down. 
And  starve  the  Subject  to  enrich  the  Crown  ? 
That  when  the  Treasury  can  boast  supplies 
Thy  pilfering  Genius  may  have  exercise. 
Whilst  unaccounted  Millions  pay  thy  toil 
Thou  art  secure  if  Bute  divides  the  spoil. 
Catching  his  influence  from  the  best  of  kings. 
Vice  broods  beneath  the  Shadow  of  his  Wings, 
The  Vengeance  of  a  Nation  is  defy'd 
And  Liberty  and  Justice  set  aside. 


^^WB^ 


Di^guish'd  Rubber  of  the  Public  aqr# 
Wbat  lagd ,  thy  timed  wpvAtk  htuftf  mmj  f 

She  in  the  Protection  of  a  King^ 

Did  Recollection  paint  the  fiue  otBfngt 
Did  Conscience  hold  that  mirror  to  thy  m 
Or  Aylyffe's  Ghost  accompany  thy  ffight? 
b  Bute  more  powerful  than  the  iceplred  baidt 
Or  art  thou  safer  in  a  foreign  land? 
In  vain  the  scene  relinqiush'd  now  yon  grime 
Cumng  the  moment  you  were  foraed  to  lent 
Thy  ruins  on  the  ide  of  Thanet  biiil^ 
The  fruits  of  Plunder,  ViUainy  and  Guk. 
When  you  presume  on  English  grDand  to 
Justice  will  lift  her  Weapon  at  your  head. 
Contented  with  the  Author  bf  your  Stale 
Maintain  the  Conversation  of  the  Great. 
Be  busy  in  Confederacy  and  Plot, 
And  settle  what  shall  be  on  what  is  not. 
Display  the  Statesman  in  some  wild  design^ 
Foretell  when  North  will  tumble  and  resign 
How  long  the  busy  Sandwich,  mad  for  rule. 
Will  lose  his  bbour  and  remain  a  Fool. 
But  your  Accounts,  the  subject  of  debate. 
Are  sunk  beneath  the  notice  of  the  Greaf^ 
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Let  brib'd  Exchequer  Tellers  find  'em  just, 
While  on  the  Penalty  of  Place  tbey  must, 
Before  you're  seen  your  honesty  is  clear, 
And  all  Avill  evidently  right  appear. 

When  as  a  Minister  you  had  your  day, 

And  gather'd  light  from  Bute's  superior  ray, 

His  striking  representative  you  shone. 

And  seem'd  to  glimmer  in  yourself  alone. 

The  lives  of  thousands  barter'd  for  a  bribe. 

With  Villainies  too  shocking  to  describe, 

Your  system  of  Oppression  testify 'd 

None  but  the  conscientious  Fox  could  guide. 

As  Bute  is  fix'd  eternal  in  his  sphere 

And  Ministers  revolve  around  in  Air 

Your  Infamy  with  such  a  lasting  ray, 

Glow'd  thro'  your  orb  in  one  continued  day, 

Still  ablest  Politicians  hold  dispute. 

Whether  you  gave,  or  borrow'd  light  from  Bute. 

Lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  superior  Parts, 

We  often  have  descry'd  your  little  Arts. 

But  at  a  proper  distance  from  his  sphere 

We  saw  the  little  Villain  disappear, 

Vol.  I.  X 
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When  drest  in  Titles,  the  burlesque  of  Place 

A  more  illustrious  Rascal  shewM  his  face. 

Your  destine!  Sphere  of  Ministry  now  run. 

You  dropt  like  others  in  the  Parent  sun. 

There  as  a  Spot  you  purpose  to  remain. 

And  seek  protection  in  the  SybiFs  Swain. 

Grafton  his  planetary  Life  began, 

Tho'  foreign  to  the  System  of  the  Clan, 

Slowly  he  rolVd  around  the  Fount  of  Li^t, 

Long  was  his  Day,  but  longer  was  his  Nig^ 

Irregular,  unequal  in  his  Course, 

Now  languid  he  revolves,  now  rolls  with  forces 

His  scarce-collected  light  obliquely  hurPd 

Was  scattcr'd  ere  it  reach'd  his  frozen  World 

Thro'  all  liis  under  OHici-s  of  Place, 

All  had  conspir'd  to  represent  his  (trace. 

Lifeless  and  dull  the  wheels  of  State  were  driv'n. 

Slow  as  a  Courtier  on  his  road  to  Heaven. 

If  Lxpedition  urg'd  the  dull  Machine 

He  knew  so  little  of  the  golden  mean. 

Swift  Hurry  and  Confusion  wild  bi^n 

To  discompose  the  Thane's  deternun'd  plan. 

Krror,  his  Strratarv,  lent  his  aid 

To  undermine  each  Plot  his  Cunning  laid. 
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He  wrote  dispatches  in  his  Grace's  name, 
And  ruined  every  Project  North  could  frame. 
Yet  as  he  blunder'd  thro'  the  lengthen'd  night 
He  seriously  protested  all  was  right 

Since  Dissipation  is  thy  only  joy 

Go,  Grafton,  join  the  dance  and  act  the  boy, 

Tis  not  for  Fops  in  cabinets  to  shine, 

And  Justice  must  confess  that  title's  thine. 

Dress  to  excess  and  powder  into  fame, 

In  Drums  and  Hurricanes  exalt  your  name. 

There  you  may  glitter,  there  your  worth  may  rise 

Above  the  little  reach  of  vulgar  eyes. 

But  in  the  high  departments  of  the  State 

Your  Talents  are  too  trifling  to  be  great. 

There  all  your  imperfections  rise  to  view, 

Not  Sandwich  so  contemptible  as  you. 

Bute  from  the  summit  of  his  Power  descry'd 

Your  glaring  inability  to  guide. 

And  mustering  every  rascal  in  his  gang. 

Who  might  for  merit  all  together  hang. 

From  the  black  Catalogue  and  worthy  crew. 

The  Jesuitical  and  scheming  few, 
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Selected  by  the  Leader  of  the  Clan, 

Received  instructions  for  their  future  plan. 

And  after  proper  adoration  paid 

Were  to  their  destined  sphere  of  state  conveyU 

To  shine  the  Minister's  Satellites, 

Collect  his  light,  and  give  his  Lordship  ease. 

Reform  his  crooked  Politics  and  draw 

A  more  severe  attack  upon  the  Law, 

Settle  his  erring  Revolutions  right. 

And  give  in  just  proportion  day  and  night 

Alas !  the  force  of  Scottish  pride  is  such. 
These  mushrooms  of  a  day  presumed  too  much 
Conscious  of  cunning  and  superior  arts 
They  scorn'd  the  Minister's  too  trifling  parts, 
(irat'ton  resents  a  treatment  so  unjust, 
And  damns  the  Carlton  Sybil's  fier>'  lust. 
By  which  a  Scoundrel  Scot  opprest  the  realm, 
And  Rogues  below  contempt  disgrac'd  the  helm. 
Swift  Scandal  cau«:lit  the  accents  as  thev  fell. 
And  bore  them  to  the  Sybil's  secret  cell. 
Enra«>^\l  she  wing'd  a  Messenger  to  Bute, 
Some  Minister  more  able  to  depute : 

1 
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Her  Character  and  Virtue  was  a  jest, 
Whilst  Grafton  was  of  useless  power  possest. 
This  done,  her  just  desire  of  Vengeance  warm, 
She  gave  him  notice  of  the  bursting  storm ; 
Timid  and  dubious  Grafton  faced  about, 
And  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  out. 
But  as  no  Laws  the  Sybil's  power  confin'd 
He  drop*d  his  blushing  honours  and  resigned. 

Step  forward  North !  and  let  the  doubtful  see 
Wonders  and  miracles  revived  in  thee. 
Did  not  the  living  witness  haunt  the  Court, 
What  Ear  had  g^ven  faith  to  my  report? 
Amidst  the  rout  of  ministerial  Slaves 
Rogues  who  want  Genius  to  refme  to  Knaves, 
Who  could  imagine  that  the  wretch  more  base 
Should  fill  the  highest  Infamy  of  Place? 
That  North  the  vile  domestic  of  a  Peer, 
Whose  name  an  Englishman  detests  to  hear, 
Should  leave  his  trivial  share  of  Bedford's  gains 
Become  a  Minister  and  take  the  reins, 
And  from  the  meanest  of  the  gang  ascend 
Above  his  worthy  Governor  and  friend  ? 
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This  wond'ious  Metamorphose  of  an  hour. 

Sufficiently  evinced  the  SybiKs  power. 

To  ruin  Nations,  little  rogues  to  raise, 

A  virtue  supernatural  displays, 

What  but  a  power  infernal  or  divine 

Could  honour  North,  or  make  his  Grace  rrsigv. 

Some  superficial  Politicians  tell 

When  Grafton  from  his  gilded  Turret  fell. 

The  Sybil  substituted  North  a  blank, 

A  mustered  faggot  to  compleat  the  rank, 

Without  a  distant  thought  that  such  a  Tool 

Would  change  its  being  and  aspire  to  rule. 

But  such  the  huml)Ic  North's  indulgent  fate. 

When  striding  in  the  saddle  of  the  state 

He  caught  by  Inspiration  statesmanship. 

And  drove  the  slow  machine  and  smack*d  his  wh 

Whilst  Bedford  wondering  at  his  sudden  skill 

With  reverence  view'd  the  Packhorse  of  his  will 

His  Majesty  (the  buttons  thrown  aside) 
Declard  his  fix'd  intention  to  preside. 
No  longer  sacrificed  to  every  Knave 
He'd  show  himself  discreet  as  well  as  brave; 
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!5  In  every  Cabinet  and  Council  cause 
He'd  be  Dictator  and  enforce  the  laws. 
Whilst  North  should  in  his  present  Office  stand 
As  Understrapper  to  direct  his  hand. 

r 

Now  Expectation,  now  extend  thy  wing ! 
Happy  the  Land  whose  Minister's  a  King, 
Happy  the  King  who  ruling  each  debate 
Can  peep  through  every  Roguery  of  State. 
See  Hope  arrayed  in  Robes  of  virgin  white, 
Trailing  an  arch'd  variety  of  Light, 
Comes  showering  blessings  on  a  ruin'd  realm, 
And  shews  the  crown'd  director  of  the  helm. 
Return,  fair  Goddess,  till  some  future  day  ; 
The  King  has  seen  the  error  of  his  way ; 
And  by  his  smarting  shoulders  seems  to  feel 
The  Wheel  of  State  is  not  a  Catharine  Wheel.  . 
Wise  by  Experience,  general  Nurse  of  Fools, 
He  leaves  the  Ministry  to  venal  Tools, 
And  finds  his  happy  talents  better  suit 
The  making  buttons  for  his  favourite  Bute, 
In  countenancing  the  unlawful  views 
Which  North,  the  Delegated  Bute,  pursues^ 
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In  glossing  with  Authority  a  Train 
Whose  names  are  Infamy,   and  object*  GiiiL 


4 


Hail,  filial  Duty  !  great  if  rightly  us'd,  i 
How  little,  when  mistaken  and  abiis'd  ; 
View'd  from  one  point,  how  glorious  art  thon  i 
From  others,  how  degenerate  and  (neaa. 
A  Scmpli  or  an  Idiot's  head  we  see  : 
Oft  on  the  latter  stands  the  type  of  th 
And  bowing  at  his  Parent's  kuee  is  dn 
In  a  l<>ng  Iiood  of  many-colour'd  rest. 


aeao.   ^__ 
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The  sceptred  King  who  dignifies  a  throne, 
Should  be  in  private  life  himself  alone. 
No  Friend  or  Mother  should  hii  conscicBce  m 
Or  with  the  Nation's  head  confound  the  Maa. 
Like  juggling  Melchi  Zadok's  priettiah  pica. 
Collected  in  himself  a  King  should  be. 
But  Truttis'may  be  unwelcome,  and  the  lay 
Which  shall  to  Royal  Ears  such  truths  convty 
The  conflagrations  of  the  Hangman's  in 
May  roast  and  execute  with  foreign  6n. 
The  Muse  who  values  safety  shall  return. 
And  sing  of  subjects  where  she  cannot  bum. 
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Continue  North  thy  vile  burlesque  of  Power, 
^nd  reap  the  harvest  of  the  present  hour, 
Collect  and  fill  thy  coffers  with  the  spoil 
'A.nd  let  thy  gatherings  recompense  thy  Toil. 
\Vhilst  the  Rogues  out  revile  the  Rascals  in, 
Hepeat  the  Proverb  let  those  laugh  that  win : 
Fleeting  and  transitory  is  the  date 
Of  sublunary  Ministers  of  State, 
Then  whilst  thy  Summer  lasts,  prepare  thy  hay, 
Nor  trust  to  Autumn  and  a  future  day. 

I  leave  thee  now,  but  with  intent  to  trace 
The  Villains  and  the  honest  men  of  Place, 
The  first  are  still  assisting  in  thy  train 
To  aid  the  pillage  and  divide  the  gain« 
The  last  of  known  integrity  of  mind 
Forsook  a  venal  party  and  resigned. 


■■  .1 


Come  Satire !  aid  me  to  display  the  first. 
Of  every  honest  Englishman  accurst, 
Come  Truth,    assist  me  to  prepare  the  lays. 
Where  Worth  demands,  and  give  the  latter  praise. 
Ingenius  Sandwich  whither  dost  thou  fly 
To  shun  the  censure  of  the  public  eye. 
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Dost  thou  want  matter  for  another  speech^ 
Or  other  works  of  Genius  to  impeach  ? 
Or  would  thy  insignificance  and  pride 
Presume  above  thyself  and  seek  to  g^ide? 
Pursue  thy  Ignis-fatuus  of  Power, 
And  call  to  thy  assistance  virtuous  Gower, 
Set  Rigby's  happy  countenance  in  plaj, 
To  vindicate  whatever  you  can  say. 
Then  when  you  totter  into  place  and  fame. 
With  double  infamy  you  brand  your  munc. 
Say  Sandwich  in  the  Winter  of  your  date. 
Can  you  ascend  the  Hobby-horse  of  State, 
Do  Titles  echo  grateful  in  your  ear, 
Or  is  it  mockery  to  call  you  Peer. 
In  -  -  -  silvcr'd  age  to  play  the  fool. 
And  -  -  -  with  rascals  infamous  a  Tool : 
Plainly  denote  your  judgment  is  no  more, 
Your  honour  was  extinguish'd  long  before. 

Sav,   if  Reflection  ever  blest  thv  mind. 
Hast  thou  one  real  friend  among  mankind? 
Thou  liadst  one  onee,   frtr,   generous  and  sinccrt' 
T(M)  good  a  Senator  for  such  a  Pt^r, 
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\  Htm  thou  hast  offer*d  as  a  Sacrifice 
To  Lewdness,   Immorality  and  Vice, 
Your       *     *       scoundrel  set  the  gin, 
And  friendship  was  the  bait  to  draw  him  in. 
What  honourable  villain  could  they  find 
Of  Sandwich's  latitudinary  mind? 
Tho'  Intimacy  seem'd  to  stop  the  way, 
You  they  employ 'd  to  tempt  him  and  betray. 
Full  well  you  executed  their  commands, 
Well  you  deserv'd  the  pension  at  their  hands. 
For  you  in  hours  of  trifling  he  compiled 
A  dissertation  blasphemous  and  wild. 
Be  it  recorded  too,  at  your  desire. 
He  called  for  Daemons  to  assist  his  Lyre, 
Relying  on  your  friendship  soon  he  found 
How  dangerous  the  support  of  rotten  ground. 
In  your  infernal  attributes  array 'd. 
You  seiz'd  the  wish'd  for  Poem  and  betrav'd. 

Hail  mighty  Twitcher !  can  my  feeble  line 
Give  due  reward  to  merit  such  as  thine? 


*  *  P^ttonixing,  I  believe. 
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Not  Churchiirs  keenest  Satire  ever  reached 
The  Conscience  of  the  Rascal  who  impeachU 
My  feeble  numbers  and  untutored  lay 
On  such  an  hardened  wretch  is  thrown  away, 
I  leave  thee  to  the  impotent  delight 
Of  visiting  the  Harlots  of  the  night, 
Go  hear  thy  Nightingale's  enchanting  strain, 
My  Satire  shall  not  dart  a  sting  in  vain. 
There  you  may  boast  one  sense  is  cnteitain*d, 
Tho'  Age  present  your  other  senses  pained. 
Go  Sandwich  if  thy  fire  of  lust  ccmipel. 
Regale  at  Ilarrington^s  religious  Cell, 

[il/egM 

Exert  your  poor  endeavours  as  you  please. 
The  jest  and  bubble  of  the  harlot  crew, 
Wliat  entertain'd  your  youth,  in  age  pursue. 

M'hcn  Grafton  shook  oppression's  iron  rod, 
Like  Kt^ypt's  lice,  the  instrument  of  God, 
When  Canulen,  driven  from  his  office,  saw 
Tho  last  weak  eftbrts  of  expiring  Law, 
When  Bute,    the  regulator  of  the  state 
Prefeir'd  the  vieious,  to  transplant*  the  great, 


^  Query,  Suppltni. 
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When  rank  Coimption  thro'  all  orders  ran 
And  Infamy  united  Sawney's  Clan, 
"When  every  office  was  with  Rogues  disgrac'd, 
And  the  Scotch  dialect  became  the  taste — 
Could  Beaufort  with  such  creatures  stay  behind  ? 
No,  Beaufort  was  a  Briton,  and  resigned. 
Thy  resignation,  Somerset,  shall  shine 
When  Time  hath  buryed  the  recording  line, 
And  proudly  glaring  in  the  rolls  of  Fame, 
With  more  than  Titles  decorate  thy  name. 
Amidst  the  gathered  Rascals  of  the  age. 
Who  murder  noble  parts,  the  Court  their  stage, 
One  Nobleman  of  honesty  remains, 
Who  scorns  to  draw  in  ministerial  chains, 
Who  honours  virtue  and  his  country's  peace, 
And  sees  with  Pity  grievances  increase. 
Who  bravely  left  all  sorded  views  of  place, 
And  lives  the  honour  of  the  Beaufort  race. 

Deep  in  the  secret,  Barrington  and  Gowcr. 
Rais'd  upon  villainy,  aspire  to  power. 
Big  with  importance  they  presume  to  rise 
Above  a  minister  they  must  despise, 
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Whilst  Barrington  as  Secretary  shows 

How  many  Pensions  paid  his  blood  and  blows. 

And  Gowcr,  the  humbler  creature  of  the  two. 

Has  only  future  prospects  in  his  view. 

But  North  requires  assistance  from  the  Great 

To  work  another  Button  in  the  State, 

That  Weymouth  may  compleat  the  birthday  Sail 

Full  trimm*d  by  Twitcher  and  cut  out  by  Bute. 

So  many  worthy  Schemers  must  produce 

A  Statesman's  Coat  of  universal  Use ; 

Some  System  of  oeconomy  to  save 

Another  Million  for  another  Knave. 

Some  Plan  to  make  a  Duty,  large  before. 

Additionally  great,  to  grind  the  poor. 

For  'tis  a  Maxim  with  the  guiding  Wise, 

Just  as  the  Commons  sink  the  Rich  arise. 

If  Ministers  and  Privy  Council  Knaves, 
Would  K  st  contented  with  their  being  slaves. 
And  not  with  anxious  infamy  pursue 
Those  nieaMires  which  will  fetter  others  too, 
The  swelling:  Crv  of  Libertv  would  rot, 
Noi  Kni;lishnien  complain,  nor  Knaves  protest. 


() 
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But  Courtiers  have  a  littleness  of  mind, 
And  once  enslaved  would  fetter  all  mankind. 
Tis  to  this  Narrowness  of  Soul  we  owe, 
What  further  ills  our  Liberties  shall  know, 
Tis  from  this  Principle  our  Feuds  began, 
Fomented  by  the  Scots,  ignoble  Clan, 
Strange  that  such  little  Creatures  of  a  Tool, 
By  Lust  a^d  not  by  merit  raised  to  rule, 
Should  sow  Contention  in  a  noble  Land, 
And  scatter  Thunders  from  a  venal  hand. 
Gods  !  that  these  fly-blows  of  a  Stallion's  day, 
Warm'd  into  being  by  the  Sybil's  ray. 
Should  shake  the  Constitution,  Rights  and  Laws, 
And  prosecute  the  Man  of  Freedom's  cause  ! 
Whilst  Wilkes  to  every  Briton's  right  appealed, 
With  loss  of  Liberty  that  right  he  seai'd. 
Imprisoned  and  oppressed  he  persevered. 
Nor  Sawney  or  his  powerful  Sybil  fear'd. 
The  Hag  replete  with  malice  from  above, 
Shot  Poison  on  the  Screech  Owl  of  her  Love, 
Unfortunately  to  his  Peu*  it  felK 
And  flow'd  in  double  rancour  to  her  Cell 


Doabtful 
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Madlv  she  raved,  to  ease  her  toitur'd  mina. 
The  ohiect  of  lii?r  Hatred  is  cdnfinVI : 
But  he  supported  by  his  Country's  Laws, 

Bid  hor  defiance,  for  'twas  Freedom's  Cause.*" 

.  ■ 

1  Kt  Treasurer  and  Talbot  fought  in  vain, 
Tho'  each  attained  his  favourite  Object,    GaJl 
She  sat  as  usual  when  a  Project  ikils, 
Damn\I  Chudleigh's  phyz,  and  dinM  upon  Imt 

l.^nhappy  Land  !  whose  govern^  Monarch  stt 
'Hiro'  Glasses  and  Perspective  sucTi  as  these, 
When  Juggling  to  deceive  his  untrj^'d  sight, 
lie  views  the  Ministrv  all  trammeird  risht 
WhiNt  to  his  eye  the  other  Glass  apj)lyM. 
His  Siil)jects  failings  are  all  magnified. 
l'nhee(l(  d  the  Petitions  are  received, 
N»»r  om*  report  of  (Irievanres  MievM  : 
"V'\^  Imt   the  voifc  of  Faction  in  tllNiruisc 
TiKit  MincK  with  Lihtrty  the  people's  e^c<; 
lis  liiot  ;in<l  Liicntiousness  jjursues 
^  ):/i    iHn  ij)pi»ijiie(I  IMiu'i-nian's  private*  r/irr*  ' 
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.And  shall  such  venal  Creatures  steer  the  hcliu, 
Waving  Oppression's  banners  round  the  realm  ? 
Shall  Britons  to  the  vile  detested  Troop, 
Forgetting  ancient  honour,  meanly  stoop  ^ 
Shall  we  our  Rights  and  Liberties  resign, 
To  lay  those  Jeivels  at  a  Woman's  shrine  ? 
No:  let  us  still  be  Britons:   be  it  known. 
The  favours  we  solicit  are  our  own. 
Engage  ye  Britons  in  the  glorious  Task, 
And  stronger  still  enforce  the  things  you  ask. 
Assert  your  Rights,  remonstrate  with  the  throne, 
Insist  on  Liberty,  and  that  alone. 

Alas!   America,  thy   -  -  -  cause 

Displays  the  Ministry's  Contempt  of  Laws. 

Unrepresented  thou  art  tax'd,   excised, 

By  Creatures  much  too  vile  to  be  despis'd. 

The  outcast  of  an  outed  Gang  are  sent, 

To  bless  thy  Commerce,   with  -  -  (lovernmcnt. 

Whilst  Pity  rises  to  beliolJ  thy  Fate, 

We  see  thee  in  this  worst  of  Troubles  great, 

Whilst  anxious  for  thy  wavering  dubious  Cause. 

We  give  thy  proper  Spirit  due  applause. 
Vol.  I.  y 
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Since  Villainy  is  meritorious  grown, 
Step  forward,  for  thy  merit's  not  unknown. 
What  MansficUrs  Conscience  shudder'd  to  receive, 
Thy  mercenary  Temper  cannot  leave. 

Reversions,  Pensions,  Bribes  and  [Illegible. 

What  mortal  Scoundrel  can  such  things  refuse? 

If  Dunning's  nice  Integrity  of  Mind, 

Will  not  in  Pales  of  Interest  be  conlin'd  ; 

Let  his  uncommon  Honesty  resign, 

And  boast  the  empty  Pension  of  the  Nine; 

A  Thurloe  grasping  every  ofler'd  Straw, 

Shines  his  Successor  and  degrades  the  Law. 

How  like  the  Ministrv  >rho  linked  his  Chains, 

•/ 

His  measures  tend  inccssantlv  to  Gains. 

If  Weymouth  dresses  to  the  height  of  taste. 

At  once  with Places  lac'd, 

Can  such  a  Summer  Insect  of  the  State, 
Be  otherwise  than  in  Externals  great  ? 
Thou  bustling  Marplot  of  each  hidden  Plan, 
How  wilt  thou  answer  to  the  Svbil's  man? 

ft 

Did  thy  own  shaIlo>v  Politics  direct, 

To  treat  the  Mayor  with  purposed  disrespect. 
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Or  did  it  come  in  Orders  from  above. 
From  her  who  sacrificed  her  Soul  to  Love? 
Rigby  M'hosc  Conscience  is  a  perfect  dice, 
A  just  Kpitomc  of  every  Vice, 
Replete  with  what  Accomplislmients  support 
The  empty  Achiiiration  of  a  Court. 
Yet  wants  a  Baronv  to  j^race  record. 
And  hopes  to  lose  the  Kiiscal  in  the  I-4>rd. 
His  wish  is  ji^rantcd,  and  the  King  prepare* 
A  Title  of  renown  to  brand  his  heirs. 
When  A'icc  creates  the  Patent  for  a  Peer, 
What  Lord  so  nominallv  srreat  as  Clare  • 
Whilst  ClKitham  from  \\\>  coronetted  Oak 
l'nlut'ili<l  nIiooU  the  Senate  with  his  Crt>ak  . 
T\n-  Mini>trr  too  powtrt'ul  to  he  ni»;ht. 
L:uii;li\l  at  his  prophecy  and  Scci»nd  sight. 
Since  Motlkr  Sliipton's  Oracle  of  Slate 
I'oitstaird  the  future  Incidents  of  F.iti. 
(iiai':on  riii'^lit  siiakc  his  ilhous.  dance  aiul  liu  J 
'fv. t'i\-  lal)<»r  lost  to  strive  airaiiist  the  stream 
ir(  ii.it ton  in  liis  iutrLrlinir  Stall sman's  "an.' 
l]ul'l»!id  for  lulere^l.   helled  hut  for  lanie. 
'riie  I.i.nU  r  <if  the  Tieasurv  C(»uld  pax 
I'ui  <  virv  l')NS  iu  politics  and  Plav 
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Sir  Fletcher's  noisy  Eloquence  of  tongue, 

Is  on  such  pliant  oily  liinges  hung, 

Tum'd  to  all  points  of  politics  and  dou!)t, 

But  tho'  for  ever  worsted,  never  out. 

Can  such  a  wretched  Creature  take  the  Chair 

And  exercise  his  new  made  Power  with  air? 

This  worthy  Speaker  of  a  worthy  Crew, 

Can  write  long  Speeches  and  repeat  them  too, 

A  practised  Lawyer  in  the  venal  Court, 

From  higher  Powers  he  horrows  his  report; 

Above  the  scandalous  aspersion  Tool, 

He  onlv  squares  his  Conscience  hv  a  Rule. 

Granby  too  great  to  join  the  hated  Cause, 

Throws  down  his  useless  Truncheon  and  witlulraws. 

Whilst  unrenowned  for  military  deeds, 

A  youthful  branch  of  Royalty  succeeds. 

Let  Coventry,  Yonge,  Pahnerston  an<l  Brett 

With  Resignation  pay  the  Crown  a  debt  ; 

If  in  return  for  Offices  of  Trust, 

The  Ministry  expect  you'll  prove  unjust,' 

What  Soul  that  values  Freedom  could  with  ease, 

Stoop  under  Obligations  such  as  these. 
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If  you  a  Briton,  every  Virtue  dead, 

Tliat  would  upon  3-our  dying  Frecfknn  trad. 

List  in  tlio  Gang  and  piously  procure. 

To  make  your  calling  and  Election  sure; 

Go  ilattcT  Sawney  for  his  .Im-kcyship, 

Assist  in  cac-h  long  sluitilt-.  hedge  ami  slip, 

Thus  risinjr  on  the  stilts  of  Favour  see 

M'hat  Cirafton  was,  and  future  Dukes  will  be. 

llow  Uiijhy,  Weymouth.  liarriiiKt""  began 

To  JMirirlc  into  Fame  and  i)l;iy  the  Man. 

Ai!i»Ut  llii>  iieutral  rage  of  lurning  out. 
\\'\r.\l  (.>itieer  \utl  ^tiind.   remains  a  iloubt. 
If  N'iitiiL^  an  Ol'jeetitiii  al  tlie  Hoard. 
Willi  wjiat  l'r.i[-n.iy  the  t'..inuil\  .stord : 
Wlmv  e.iil.l  tlu'  CaU(!i»rii;m  Miiiiun  find 
Such  sli-ilviiii;  ('r.piis  of  liis  vtii.il  mind  : 
Nareli  thro'  ilu-  h  iiulini;  l.:il'\nnth>  of  I'lue;., 
bee  all  alike  politieally  l)a>e. 
It'  \  iiiii.N,  f.,i(  ign  til  the  Oliiee.  Shine. 
How  t'-.-t  the  I'rodigie-.  nf  State  lesigu! 
Still  a-,  liny  (iro|j.  tlu-  rising  raec  begin 
Til  liiiii't  the  iiit'aiuy  of  being  in. 
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And  generous  Bristol,  constant  to  his  friend, 

Employs  his  lifted  Crutches  to  ascend. 

Look  round  thee.  North !  see  what  a  glorious  scene — 

O  let  no  thought  of  vengeance  intervene  : 

Throw  thy  own  insignificance  aside. 

And  swell  in  self-importance.  Power  and  Pride. 

See  Holland  easy  with  his  pilfcr'd  store, 

See  Bute  intriguing  how  to  pilfer  more, 

See  Grafton's  Coffers  hoast  the  wealth  of  Place, 

A  provident  reserve  to  hedge  a  Race. 

New  to  Oppression  and  the  servile  Chain, 

Hark  how  the  wrong'd  Americans  complain. 

Whilst  unregarded  the  Petitions  lie, 

And  Liberty  unnoticed  swells  her  cry  ; 

Yet,  yet  reflect,  thou  despicable  thing. 

How  Mavering  is  the  favour  of  a  King  ; 

Think,  since  that  feeble  fence  and  Bute  h  all, 

How  soon  thy  humbug  Farce  of  State  may  fall, 

Then  catch  the  present  moment  while  'tis  thine,   ^ 

Implore  a  noble  Pension  and  Resign. 


_*  ^ 


.:^j'j  -.::il  vij/  ^iiiiiJi  oT 
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Copied  from  a  Poan  in  ChatUrton^s  kandrKritimg  in  ik 

•  *"  "  tlritish  Mukeu'mS 


Tis  Mystery  all,    in  every  Sect 

You  find  this  palpable  detect. 

The  Axis  of  the  dark  machine 

Is  eniixniatic  and  unseen. 

Opinion  is  tlie  only  guide 

By  which  our  Senses  are  supply 'd, 

Mere  (irief's  conjecture.   Fancy's  whim. 

Can  make  our  Reason,  side  with  him. 

Hut  this  Discourse  perha|)s  will  be 

As  little  lik'd  by  vou  as  me, 

ril  change  the  Subject  for  a  better. 

And  leave  the  Docter,  and  his  Letter. 
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A  Priest  whose  Sanctimonious  face 

Became  a  Sermon,  or  a  Grace, 

Could  take  an  Orthodox  repast. 

And  leit  the  knighted  Loiii  the  la^jf. '/ 

To  fasting  very  little  bent. 

He'd  pray  indeed  till  breath  was  spent 

Shrill  was  his  treble  as  a  Cat, 

His  Organs  being  choak'd  with  Fat ; 

In  College  quite  as  graceful  seen 

As  Caniplin  or  the  lazy  Dean, 

(Who  sold  the  ancient  Cross  to  Hoare 

For  one  Church  Dinner,  nothing  more, 
The  Dean  who  sleeping  on  the  book 

Dreams  he  is  swearing  at  his  Cook.) 

This  animated  Hill  of  Oil, 

Was  to  another  Dean  the  foil. 

Thev  seem'd  two  beasts  of  different  kind. 

Contra  in  Politics  and  Mind, 

The  only  Sympathy  they  knew, 

They  both  lov'd  Turtle  a-la-stew. 

The  Dean  was  empty,  thin  and  long, 

As  Fowler's  back  or  head  or  song. 

He  met  the  Rectoj  in  the  Street, 

Sinking  a  Canal  with  his  feet. 
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Sir,  quoth  the  Dean,  with  solemn  nod. 
You  arc  a  Minister  of  God ; 
Apd,  as  I  apprehend,  should  be 
About  such  holy  Works  as  mc. 
But,  cry  your  Mercy,  at  a  ftait 
You  only  shew  yourself  a  Priest, 
No  Sermon  Politic  you  prc»!b, 
Ko  Doctrine  damnable  you  teach. 
Did  not  wc  few  maiutaiu  the  fisht, 
Myst'ry  ini'^lit  sink  ami  uli  be  light. 
From  house  to  house  your  Appetite 
In  daily  Sojourn  paints  ye  right. 
Nor  Lies  true  Ortho<Iox  you  cany, 
You  hardly  ever  liang  or  many. 
Good  Mr.  Rector,  let  me  tell  ye 
You've  too  much  tallow  in  this  belly. 
Fast,  and  repent  of  ev'r}-  sin, 
And  grow  like  me,  upright  and  thio; 
Be  active,  and  assist  your  Mother, 
And  then  I'll  ou-n  ye  for  a  Brother. 

Sir,  quoth  the  Rector  in  a  huff. 
True,  you're  dimioutive  enough, 


"\ 
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And  let  me  tell  ye,  Mr.  Dean, 
You  are  as  worthless  too  as  lean  ; 
This  Mountain  strutting  to  my  face 
Is  an  undoubted  sign  of  grace. 
Grace,  tho'  you  ne'er  on  Turtle  sup, 
Will  like  a  bladder  blow  you  up, 
A  Tun  of  Claret  swells  your  case 
Less  than  a  single  ounce  of  grace. 

You're  MTong,  the  bursting  Dean  reply'd, 
You're  logic's  on  the  rough  cast  side, 
The  Minors  right,  the  Major  falls. 
Weak  as  his  modern  Honor's  walls. 
A  spreading  Trunk,  Mith  rotten  Skin, 
Shews  very  little's  kept  within  ; 
But  when  the  Casket's  neat,  not  large, 
We  guess  th'  importance  of  the  Charge. 

Sir,  quoth  the  Rector,  I've  a  Story 

Quite  apropos  to  lay  before  ye. 

A  sage  Philosopher  to  try 

What  Pupil  saw  with  Reason's  eye, 

Prepar'd  three  Boxes,  Gold,  Lead,  Stone, 

And  bid  three  voungsters  claim  each  one. 
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The  firet.  a  HriNtol  Merchant's  heir, 
Lov'd  Pelf  above  the  charming  Fair  ; 
So  'tis  not  dirtieult  to  sav, 
Which  Hox  the  Dolthead  took  awav. 
The  next,  as  sensible  as  me, 
Desir'd  the  pebbled  one,  d\e  see. 
The  other,  having  seratch'd  his  head. 
Consider'd  tho'  the  third  was  Lead, 
Twas  Met:d  still  surpassing  Stone, 
So  claim'd  the  Leaden  Box  his  own. 
Xow  ti»  nnelose  they  ail  prepare, 
And  Hope  alternate  laughs  at  Fear. 
The  (luldfii  Case  doi^  AsIu'n  iiold. 
The  Liadi'ii  Nhinrs  with  s|>:nkling  (inM 
liul  ill  iIr   oiitiM^t  Stone  lluv  ^re 
A  Je\Ml,  —  sueii  piav  tanrv  nir. 

Sir,   iMKitii  iIh-  Dean.    I  trulv  >a\ 

I  mm 

'^'«»M  tell  a  l.ili"  a  picttv  wav  ; 

l>ul  til;-  (niulll'-inn  t«>  allow 

'Fhk -( i;i<l.     I  Ncaiiilv  can  ttll  hc»w. 
A  .Icuil'     i'anev  ^lu^l  In-  ^t^nn^ 
To  lliink  Mni  kti'p  \our  Water  Iniii:. 
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1  preach,  thank  gracious  Heaven  I  as  clear 
As  any  Pulpit  stander  here, 

m 

But  may  the  Devil  claw  my  Face 
If  e'er  I  pray'd  for  puffing  Grace, 
To  be  a  mountain,  and  to  carry 
Such  a  vile  heap — I'd  rather  marr}' ! 
Each  clav  to  sweat  three  Gallons  full 
And  span  a  furlong  on  my  Scull. 
Lost  to  the  meltins:  Jovs  of  Love — 
Not  to  be  borne — like  Justice  move. 

And  here  the  Dean  was  running  on, 
Thro'  half  a  Couplet  having  gone ; 
Quoth  Rector  peevish,  I  sha'nt  stay 
To  throw  my  precious  Time  away. 
The  gen*rt)us  Burgum  having  sent 
A  Ticket  as  a  Comphment, 
I  think  myself  in  Duty  bound 
Six  Pounds  of  Turtle  to  confound. 

That  Man  vou  mention,    answers  Dean. 
Creates  in  Priests  of  Sense  the  Spleen. 
His  Soul's  as  open  as  his  hand, 
Virtue  distrcst  mav  both  command: 
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That  rajviird  Virtue  is  a  Whurc. 
I  alwavs  l)cat  Iut  from  mv  door. 
Tut  liiuirinn  irivcs,  and  liivinsf  >lie\\s 
His  Honor  Icafls  him  bv  tlie  Xn>e. 

ft 

Ah  !   how  unlike  the  Church  divine. 

Whose  feeble  lisriits  on  mountains  shine. 

And  heins;  plac'd  so  near  the  sky, 

Are  lo>t  to  everv  human  eve. 

His  huninaries  shine  around 

Like  Stars  in  the  Cimmerian  (i round. 

Invidiou>  Slanderer  !  quoth  Prie>t, 

()  uKiv  I  never  seent  a  l\'asr. 

Il'thy  cuT'^t  C'onseicn(v'  i^  as  pure 

An  rndcrlinLCN  in  \V*liittti'l«rs  Cure. 

'liiL-  Cliiirih.   :i>  tliv  ili^|»!:!v  ]\:\^  ^ficwii 

Is  Uii:i'(I  a  r..i\\il  Xn  \\\>'i\i\  town  : 

Tiul  V.  hat  a'j:..'iiNt  tin-  C'hunh  vou"\i-  ^aii. 

Sli;.!l  ^'Mui  I'ali  i.i.;\\  'ii  \Miirh(ail. 

I^  lIiii^iimN  \':::in    \)n  ;»  tan  It  - 

Wli  N.'ii  .j:«1  llia\(:i  ."«.i '»!(!  thi-  tlifmi;))!  ' 

Ih-  .;  v.>.    and  IK  Ml' (  \  V  >»  vi'lurn. 

()  iiMN    lV;-'.w  Ali.::>  l<»  liiiii  hum  ! 

1 
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But  whilst  I  talk  with  worthless  you, 
Perhaps  the  Dinner  waits Adieu. 

This  said,  the  Rector  trudg'd  along, 

As  heavy  as  Fowlcrian  Song. 

The  hollow  Dean  with  Fairv  feet, 

Stept  lightly  thro'  the  dirty  Street, 

At  last,  arriv'd  at  destiu'd  place, 

The  bulky  Doctor  squeaks  the  Grace. 

"  Lord  l)lc.ss  the  nianv-tlavour\l  Meat, 

And  grant  us  strengtli  enough  to  cat! 

May  all  and  every  ^Mother's  Son 

Be  drunk  before  the  Dinner's  done. 

When  we  give  thanks  foi"  dining  well,  Oh! 

May  each  grunt' out  in  RitorncUo/' 

Amen!  resounds  to  distant  tvck*. 

And  ^\'eapons  clang  on  every  side. 

The  oilv  river  burns  around 

And  gnashing  teeth  make  doleful  sound. 

Now  is  the  busv  President 

In  his  own  fated  Element, 

In  every  Look  and  Action  great, 

His  Presence  doubly  fills  tlie  Plate. 


..« 
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TAis  Poem  immcdiaiefy  foUaws  thi  other. ^hj^ IP  UtU, 
and  is  written  Upon  'the  «f irf^^a^peiVT* ' wUR^ 
into  Jour  columns.    The  line  ''  -^/iA"c  beloved  alike  respect- 
ed "  ends  one  column,   fcith  a  little  scrawl  at  the  i fid; 
the  next  begins  thus. 


Say,  Baker,  if  Experience  hoar 
Has  vet  unbolted  Wisdom's  Door, 
AVhat  is  this  Phantom  of  the  Mind, 
This  Love,  when  sifted  and  rcfm'd  ? 
When  the  poor  Lover  fancy -frighted 
Is  with  shadowy  joys  dehghtcd, 
A  Frown  shall  throw  him  in  Despair ; 
A  smile  shall  brighten  up  his  Air. 
Jealous  without  a  seeming  Cause 
From  flatt'ring  Smiles  he  Misery  draws ; 
Again  without  his  Reason's  aid, 
His  bosom's  still,  the  Devil's  laid. 

If  this  is  Love  mv  callous  Heart 

* 

Has  never  felt  the  ranklino:  dart. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  wounded  Swain, 

Upon  the  rack  of  pleasing  Pain, 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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Full  of  hts  flame,  upon  his  Tongue 
The  quivering  Declaration  hung, 
When  lost  to  Courage,  Sense  and  Reason, 
He  talk'd  of  Weather  and  the  Season. 
Such  Tremors  never  coward  me, 
I'jm  flattering,  impudent  and  free, 
Unmov'd  by  frowns  and  lowering  eyes, 
'Tis  Smiles  I  only  ask  and  prize, 
And  when  the  Smile  is  freely  given. 
You're  in  the  highway  Road  to  Heaven. 
These  coward  Lovers  seldom  find 
That  whining  makes  the  Ladies  kind. 
They  laugh  at  silly  silent  Swains 
WhoVc  fit  for  nothing  but  their  chains. 
'Tis  an  EfTrontcry  and  Tongue 
On  very  oily  hinges  hung, 
Must  win  the  blooming  melting  Fair 
And  shew  the  Joys  of  Heaven  here. 
A  Rake,  1  take  it,  is  a  Creature 
Who  wind^  thro'  all  the  folds  of  Nature. 
Who  sees  tlie  Pi     Ions,  and  can  tell 
How  the  soft  beating  heart  shall  swell. 
Who  when  he  ravishes  the  Jov, 
Delies  the  Torments  of  the  Bov. 
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Who  with  the  Soul  the  Body  gains 

And  shares  Love's  Pleasures,  not  his  pains. 

Who  holds  his  Charmer's  reputation 

Above  a  Tavern  Veneration, 

And  when  a  Love  repast  he  makes, 

Not  even  prying  Fame  partakes.  * 

Who  looks  above  a  prostituten  he 

Thinks  love  the  only  price  of  Beauty, 

And  she  that  can  be  basely  sold. 

Is  much  beneath  or  Love  or  Gold. 

Who  thinks  the  almost  dearest  part 

In  all  the  Body  is  the  Heart : 

Without  it  rapture  cannot  rise 

Nor  Pleasures  wanton  in  the  Eyes, 

The  sacred  Joy  of  Love  is  dead, 

Witness  the  Sleeping  Marriage  bed. 

This  is  the  Picture  of  a  Rake, 

Shew  it  the  Ladies — wont  it  take  ? 

A  Buck's  a  Beast  of  th'  otherside, 
And  real  but  in  Hoofe  and- Hide. 
To  nature  and  the  Passions  dead, 
A  Brothel  is  his  House  and  Bed; 

1 
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To  fan  the  flame  of  wann  desire 

And  after  wanton  in  the  Fire, 

He  thinks  a  Labour,  and  his  parts 

Were  not  designed  to  conquer  Heartiw 

Serene  with  Bottle,  Pox,  and  Whore 

He*s  happy  and  requires  no  more. 

The  Girb  of  Virtue  when  he  views. 

Dead  to  all  Converse  but  the  Stew% 

Silent  as  Death,  he's  nought  to  say 

But  sheepish  steals  himself  away.    - 

This  is  a  Buck  to  life  displayed, 

A  Character  to  charm  each  ^laid. 

Now  prithee  Friend,  a  Choice  to  make, 

Wouldst  chuse  the  Buck  before  the  Rake  ? 

Tlie  Buck  as  brutal  as  the  name 

Invenoms  every  Channels  fame. 

And  tlio'  he  never  touched  her  hand 

Protests  he  liad  her  at  command. 

The  Rake  in  Gratitude  for  Pleasure 

Keeps  Reputation  dear  as  Treasure. 

#        •        •        • 

After  these  asterisks^  JoIIous  xritkout  Titlc^ 

But  Iludibrastics  may  be  found 
To  tire  ye  with  repeated  sound, 
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So  changing  for  a  Shandeyan  Stile 
I  ask  your  favour  and  your  smile. 

ODE. 


RECITATIVE. 

In  his  wooden  Palace  jumping, 
Tearing,  sweating,  bawling,  thumping. 
Repent,  Repent,  Repent, 
The  mighty  Whitefield  cries, 
Oblique  Lightening  in  his  eyes, 
Or  die  and  be  damn'd  !  all  around 
The  long-ear'd  Rabble  grunt  in  dismal  sound. 
Repent,  Repent,  Repent, 
Each  concave  mouth  replies. 

The  Comet  of  Gospel,  the  Lanthorn  of  Light 

Is  rising  and  shining 
Like  Candles  at  Night. 

He  shakes  his  Ears, 

He  jumps,  he  stares, 

Hark  he's  whining, 
The  short-hand  Saints  prepare  to  write, 

And  high  they  mount  their  Ears, 


940 


* 

Now  the  Pe?il  take  ye  iHt 
Saints  or  no  Saiata^  iUinaLiiaiiv 

Here  must  X  la]io«r  and  bawl^ 
And  thump,  and  thumps  and  tlnmii^ 

And  never  a  Sovm  to  be  got, 

Unless— I  svcpr  bjr  Ji^ge^ 
A  greater  Brad's  inadje 
ni  forsweiMr  my  Tkadft  ^  . 

My  Gown  aadliairilwAliiig^Qip^ 
And  leave  ye  all  to  Pttt    .  . 

* 

RECITATIVE. 

Now  he  raves  like  bundled  Cat, 
Now  'tis  Thunder, 
Rowling, 
Growling^ 
Rumbling, 
Grumbling, 
Noise  and  Nonsense,  Jest  and  Blunder. 
Now  he  chats  of  this  and  that. 
No  more  the  Soul  Jobber, 
No  more  the  Sly  Robber. 
He's  now  an  old  Woman  who  talks  to  h 
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Again  he  starts,  he  beats  his  breast, 
He  rolls  his  Eyes,  erects  his  Chest, 
Hark !  hark  !  the  sound  begins, 
Tis  a  Bargain  and  Sale  for  remission  of  Sins. 

AIR. 

Say,  beloved  Congregation, 
In  the  hour  of  Tribulation, 
Did  the  Power  of  Man  affray  me  ? 
Say  ye  Wives  and  say  ye  Daughtets 
Han't  I  staunch'd  your  running  Waters  ? 
I  have  labour'd — pay  me — pay  me! 

I  have  given  Absolution, 

Do'nt  withhold  your  Contribution, 
Men  and  Angels  should  obey  me — 

Give  but  freely,  you've  Remission 

For  all  Sins  without  Condition ; 
You're  my  Debtors,  pay  me,  pay  me ! 

RECITATIVE. 

Again  he's  lost,  again  he  chatters 
Of  Lace  and  Bobbin  and  such  matters. 
A  thickening  Vapor  swells— 
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Of  Adam^s  fall  he  tells, 
Dark  as  twice  ten  thousand  Hells, 
Is  the  Gibberish  which  he  spatters. 
Now  a  most  dismal  Elegy  he  sings. 

Groans,  doleful  Groans  are  heard  about 
The  Issacharian  Rout 
Swell  the  sharp  howl,  and  loud  the  Soitow  rings. 

He  sung  a  modern  Buck  whose  End 
Was  blinded  Prejudice  and  ZeaL 

In  Life  to  every  Vice  a  Friend, 
Unfix'd  as  Fortune  on  her  Wheel. 

He  liv\l  a  Ikick,   he  dyed  a  Fool, 
So  let  him  to  Oblivion  fall, 
Who  thouu;lit  a  wretched  Hody  all, 
Vntau^lit  ill  Nature's  or  the  Passion's  school. 

Now  he  takes  another  theme, 
Thus  he  tells  his  waking  dream. 

AIR. 

After  fasting  and  praying  and  grunting  andwerping 
ISfy  (luardian  .Viigel  beheld  me  fast  sleeping, 
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And  instantly  capering  into  my  Brain, 
Relieved  me  from  Prison  of  bodily  chain. 
The  Soul  can  be  every  thing  as  you  all  know, 
And  mine  was  transform 'd  to  the  shape  of  a  Crow. 
(The  Preacher  or  Metre  has  surely  mistook 
For  all  must  confess  that  a  Parson's  a  Rook). 

Having  Wings,  as  I  think  I  informed  ye  before, 
I  shot  thro'  a  Cavern  and  knock'd  at  Hell's  door. 
Out  comes  Mr.  Porter  Devil, 
And  I'll  assure  ye  very  civil. 
Dear  Sir,  quoth  he,  pray  step  within. 

The  Company  is  drinking  Tea, 
We  have  a  Stranger  just  come  in, 
A  Brother  from  the  Triple  Tree. 

Well,  in  I  walked,  and  what  d'ye  think  ? 
Instead  of  Sulphur,  Fire  and  Stink, 
Twas  like  a  Masquerade, 
All  Grandeur,:  all  Parade. 
Here  stood  an  Amphitheatre, 
There  stood  the  small  Haymarket-IIousc, 
With  Devil  Actors  very  clever, 
Who  without  blacking  did  Othello. 
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And  truly  a  huge  homed  Fellow 
Told  me^  he  hoped  I  would  endeavour 

To  learn  a  Part,  and  get  a  Soute» 
For  pleasure  was  the  business  there. 

A  Lawyer  ask^d  me  for  a  Fee, 
To  plead  my  right  to  drinking  Tea ; 
I  hegg*d  his  pardon,  to  my  thinkii^ 

I*d  rather  have  a  cheering  cup^ 
For  Tea  was  but  insipid  drinking; 
And  Brandy  raised  the  spirits  up. 
So  having  seen  a  place  in  Hell, 
I  strait  awoke,  and  found  all  well 

RECITATIVE. 

Now  again  his  Cornets  sounding, 
Sense  and  Harmony  confounding. 
Reason  tortur'd,  Scripture  twisted. 

Into  every  form  of  fancy. 
Forms  which  never  yet  existed. 
And  but  his  Oblique  Optics  can  see. 
He  swears, 
He  tears, 
With  sputtcr'd  Nonsense  now  he  breaks  the  can 
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At  last  the  Sermon  and  the  Paper  ends. 
He  whines,  aud  hopes  his  well-beloved  Friends, 
Will  contribute  their  Souse 

« 

To  pay  the  arrears  for  building  a  House. 
Witli  spiritual  Doctors,  and  Doctors  for  Poxes, 
Who  all  must  be  satisfy*d  out  of  the  Boxes. 

Hark — hark — ^liis  Cry,  resounds. 
Fire  and  Thunder,  Blood  and  Wounds, 

Contribute,  Contribute, 

And  pay  me  my  Tribute, 

Or  the  Devil,  I  swear, 
Shall  hunt  ye  as  Sportsmen  would  hunt  a  poor  Hare. 
Whoever  gives,  unto  the  Lord  he  lends. 
The  Saint  is  melted,  pays  his  Fee,  and  wends ; 
And  here  the  tedious  lengthening  Journal  ends. 
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ELEGY. 


TVs  Poem  i$  taken  from  the  Town  and  Country  Magtam 

for  February,  1770. 


■ 

Why  blooms  the  radiance  of  the  morning  sky  ? 
Why  springs  the  beauties  of  the*  season  round 

Why  buds  the  blossom  with  the  glossy  die? 
Ah !  wliy  does  nature  beautify  the  ground : 

Whilst  softly  floating  on  the  Zephyr's  wing, 
The  melting  accents  of  the  thrushes  rise; 

And  all  the  heav'nly  music  of  the  spring. 
Steal  on  the  sense,  and  harmonize  the  skies. 

When  the  rack'd  soul  is  not  attun\l  to  joy, 
WIkii  sorrow  an  internal  monarch  reigns; 

In  vain  the  choristers  their  powers  employ, 
'1  is  hateful  music,  and  discordant  strains. 
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The  velvet  mantle  of  the  skirted  mead, 

The  rich  varieties  of  Flora's  pride, 
Till  the  full  bosom  is  from  trouble  freed, 

Disgusts  the  eye,  and  bids  the  big  tear  glide. 

Once,  ere  the  gold-hair'd  sun  shot  the  new  ray. 
Through  the  grey  twilight  of  the  dubious  morn, 

To  woodlands,  lawns,  and  hills,  I  took  my  way^ 
And  list'ned  to  the  echos  of  the  horn ; 

Dwelt  on  the  prospect,  sought  the  varied  view, 
Trac'd  the  meanders  of  the  bubbUng  stream  ; 

From  joy  to  joy,  uninterrupted  flew, 

And  thought  existence  but  a  fairy  dream. 

Now  thro'  tlie  gloomy  cloister's  lengtirning  way, 
Thro'  all  the  terror  superstition  frames, 

I  lose  the  minutes  of  the  lingering  day. 

And  view  the  night  light  up  her  pointed  flames. 

I  dare  the  danger  of  the  mouldering  wall. 
Nor  heed  the  arch  that  totters  o'er  my  head : 

O  !  quickly  may  the  friendly  ruin  fall, 
Release  me  pf  my  love,   and  strike  me  dead. 
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M***!  cruel,  $wcct,  inexorable  fiur, 
O !  must  I  unregarded  seek  the  grave! 

Must  I  from  all  my  bosom  ludds,  repair. 
When  one  indulirent  smik  from  thee;  would 


Let  merqr  i^ead  my  cause;  and  think!  O!  thnk! 

A  love  tike  mine  but  ill  deserves  thy  hate: 
Remember,  I  am  tott*ring  on  the  brink. 

Thy  smile  or  censure  scab  my  final  fiOe 

SkonHiek,  JToy  90.  C. 
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HOR.  Lib.  1,  Od.  19. 


The  following  two  translations  from  Horace,  were  made 
by  Chatterton,  from  Watson's  literal  Fersion;  a  book 
which  his  Friend  Mr.  Edward  Gardner  lent  him  for 
the  express  purpose. 


Yes !  I  am  caught,  my  melting  soul 
To  Venus  bends  without  controul, 

I  pour  th'  empassioned  Sigh. 
Ye  Gods !  what  throbs  my  bosom  movc^ 
Responsive  to  the  glance  of  Love, 

That  beams  from  Stella's  eye. 

O  how  Divinely  fair  that  face, 
And  what  a  sweet  resistless  grace 

On  every  feature  Dwells ; 
And  on  those  features  all  the  while. 
The  softness  of  each  frequent  smile, 

Her  sweet  good  nature  tells. 
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O  Love  !  Fin  thine,  no  more  I  sing 
Heroic  deeds — the  sounding  string. 

Forgets  its  wonted  strains; 
For  ought  but  Love  the  Lyre*s  unstrung. 
Love  melts  and  trembles  on  my  tongue 

And  thrills  in  every  vein. 

Invoking  the  propitious  skies. 
The  green-sod  Altar  let  us  rise ; 

Let  holy  incense  smoke. 
And  if  we  pour  the  sparkling  Wine 
Sweet  gentle  Peace  may  still  be  mine; 

This  dreadful  Chain  be  broke. 


D.  B 
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HOR.  Lib.  I.  Od.  S. 


What  gentle  Youth,  my  lovely  fair  one  say, 
With  sweets  p6rf urn  ■  d,  now  courts  thee  to  the  bo w'r, 

Where  glows  with  lustre  red  the  rose  of  May, 
To  form  thy  Couch  in  Love's  enchanting  hour  ? 

By  Zephyrs  wav'd,  why  does  thy  Loose  hair  sweep, 
In  simple  curls  around  thy  polish'd  brow  ? 

The  wretch  that  loves  thee  now  too  soon  shall  weep, 
Thy  faithless  beauty  and  thy  broken  vow. 

Tho*  soft  the  beams  of  thy  delusive  eyes ; 

As  the  smooth  surface  of  th'  untroubled  stream ; 
Yet,  ah !  too  soon  th'  extatic  vision  flies. 

Flies  like  the  fairy  paintings  of  a  dream. 

Vol.  I.  A  • 
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Unhappy  Youth,  O  shun  the  wann  embncf. 
Nor  trust  too  much  affection's  flattering  %wSk\ 

Dark  poison  lurks  beneath  that  charming  facCi 
Those  melting  eyes  but  langubh  to  beguile. 

Thank  heaven  I  Ve  broke  the  sweet  but  galling  da 
Worse  than  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  maia 

D.  E 
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To  Miss  HOYLAND. 


From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gardner, 


Goy  gentle  Muse !  and  to  my  fair-one  say^ 
My  ardent  passion  mocks  the  feeble  lay ; 
That  love's  pure  flame  my  panting  breast  inspires, 
And  friendship  warms  me  with  her  Chaster  fires. 
Yea,  more  my  fond  esteem,  my  matchless  love, 
Than  the  soft  Turtle's  cooing  in  the  grove  j 
More  than  the  Lark  delights  to  mount  the  sky, 
Then  sinking  on  the  green-sward  soft  to  lie; 
More  than  the  bird  of  Eve  at  close  of  day 
To  pour  in  solemn  solitude  her  lay ; 
More  than  grave  Camplin*  with  his  deep-ton'd  note. 
To  mouth  the  sacred  service  got  by  rote  ; 


«  John  Camplin  M.  A.  Preceptor  of  Bristol. 
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Bf  ore  than  Sage  Catcottf  does  his  stonn  of  nia. 
Sprung  from  th'  abyss  of  his  eccentric  brain. 
Or  than  his  wild-antique,  and  sputtering  brodici 
Loves  in  his  ale-house  chair  to  drink  and  pother; 
More  than  soft  Lewis,  X  t^^^  sweet  pretty  thin^ 
Love's  in  the  Pulpit  to  display  his  ring; 
More  than  frail  mortals  love  a.brotber  sinner, 
And  more  than  Bristol  Aldermen  their  dinner, 
(When  full  four  pounds  of  the  well-fatten*d  haondi 
In  twenty  mouthfuls  fill  the  greedy  paunck) 

If  these  true  strains  can  thy  dear  bowin  mon; 

Let  thy  soft  blushes  speak  a  mutual  lore; 
But  if  thy  purpose  settles  in  disdain. 
Speak  my  dread  fate,  and  bless  thy  fev'rite  swain 

D.  B 


t  The  Rercrend  Mr.  Cttcott  wrocc  i  book  oa  tbt  DdufR. 

X  Ml.  Lewis  wst  a  disKntiag  FuMchttt  of  note,  then  in 

cills  him  in  one  of  his  Letters  i  **  Pulpit  Fop." 
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ELEGY, 


On  Mr.  WILLIAM  SMFFH*. 


JFVom  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 


Ascend  my  Muse  on  sorrow's  sable  plume, 
Let  the  soft  number  meet  the  swelling  sigh ; 
With  Laureated  Chaplets  deck  the  tomb, 
The  bloodstained  Tomb  where  Smith  and  Comfort 
lie. 

I  loved  him  with  a  Brother's  ardent  love, 
Beyond  the  love  which  tenderest  brothers  bear; 
Tho'  savage  Kindred  bosoms  cannot  move, 
Friendship  shall  deck  his  urn  and  pay  the  tear. 


*  Happily  mistaken,  h&Ting  since  heard,  from  good  authoritj,  it  is  Pitca. 


*  • 
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Despised,  an  alien  to  thy  Father^s  breut. 
Thy  ready  services  repaid  with  hate ; 
By  Brother,  Father,  Sisters,  all  distrest. 
They  pushed  thee  on  to  Death,  they  urged  thy  Fate' 

Ye  callous  breasted  Brutes  in  human  form. 
Have  you  not  often  boldly  wished  him  dead  ? 
He's  gone,  ere  yet  his  fire  of  man  was  varm, 
O  may  his  crying  blood  be  on  your  head  I 


• 


Tbree  other  Poems,  ascribed  by  Dr.  Glytui  to  Chatleftoo,  are 

in  the  British  Museum ;  but  they  are  so  destitute  of  sense,  wA 
exhibit  such  flagrant  violations  of  metre,  that  it  is  impowble  thcr 
should  have  been  the  compositions  of  Chatterton.  Notice  is  taka 
of  thrse  poems,  that  they  might  not  in  any  shape  hefcaftcr  hr 
published  as  Genuine.  There  is  thu  further  evideoce  againit  thoa 
that  \hcy  are  not  in  Chatterton's  hand-writing.    Hirir  titles  are, 

1.  On  Mercy. 

2.  Love  and  Beauty,  a  Dialogue. 
.9.    ToaYouwo  Lady. 
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ELEANORA  and  JUGA,* 


MODERNISED  BY  S.W.  A.  AGED  SIXTEEN, 


From  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  June  1769- 


Where  Rudborn*s  waves  in  clear  meanders  flow. 
While  skies  reflected  in  its  bosom  glow; 
Beneath  a  willow's  solitary  shade, 
Two  weeping  virgins  on  its  bank  were  laid ; 
And  while  the  tears  dropped  fast  from  either  eye, 
The  dimpled  waters  broke  in  circles  by  : 
Well  skiird  to  aim  the  dart,  or  guide  the  car, 
Their  absent  lovers  join'd  the  civil  war. 


*  See  Note  to  Obsenntions  on  Chattirton's  Arms,  Vol.  II. 
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Where  two*  proud  houses  sought  Britaimia^s  thiOK; 
There  interest  different,  but  their  views  were  one. 
While  frequent  sighs,   the  flEuilt'ring  accents  broke; 
To  Juga  thus  young  Eleanora  spoke. 

ELEANORA. 

O  Juga !  this  my  sad  complaint  attend. 
And  join  in  sympathy  your  hapless  friend ; 
Curst  be  the  quarrel,  curst  the  dread  alamu^ 
That  tears  Sir  Robert  from  my  constant  ann% 
To  fight  for  York.    O  free  from  every  stain ! 
May  t  Ebor's  rose  her  ancient  white  retain ; 
But  Fancy  ranging  far  without  controul, 
With  horrors  worse  than  death  overcomes  my  soul. 
Methinks  I  see  him  gasping  on  the  ground. 
The  life- warm  blood  still  rushing  from  the  wound: 
Cold,  pale,  and  weak,  upon  the  plain  he  lies, 
Assist  him,  Heav'n !  assbt  him,  or  he  dies  !^ 


«  York  and  Tancanrr. 
♦  York. 
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JUGA; 

In  sorrow's  walks>  and  woes's  deserted  seats, 
In  pensive  melancholy's  dark  retreats, 
At  mom,  or  eve,  when  chilling  blasts  descend, 
liicessant  mourners  we  our  griefs  will  blend. 
As  withered  oaks  their  frost-nip'd  arms  entwine, 
I'll  pour  my  tears,  and  thou  shalt  mingle  thine : 
Unfit  for  joy,  like  ruin'd  tow'rs  we'll  lay. 
Where  erst  the  foot  of  joy  was  wont  to  stray. 
Amidst  whose  desert  walls  and  mould>ing  cells, 
Pale  giant  Fear,  Avith  screaming  Horror  dwells; 
Where  oft  the  dismal  gloom  of  night  is  broke, 
By  boding  owls,  and  ravens  fun'ral  croak. 

The  deep-mouth'dop'ning  pack,  the  winding  horn, 
No  more  shall  wake  to  joy  the  blushing  mom : 
In  haunted  groves  I'll  trace  the  lonelie3t  way, 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  face  of  day ; 
Or  thro'  the  church-way  path  forlorn  I'll  go, 
With  restless  ghosts,  companions  of  my  woe. 

When  the  pale  moon  scarce  sheds  her  wonted  light, 
But  faintly  glimmers  thro'  the  murky  night, 
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Fantastic  fairies  fbnn  t|ie  vain  array 
Of  happiness  that  flies  tfa*  approach  of  day : 
Then  if  the  blood  of  Itfis^  cooi^'daiid  IVom; 
No  more  within  Sir  Robertas  bosom  glovs^ 
Frantic  FU  dasp  his  day  devoid  of  brenth» 

And  racking  thooght  aball  torture  vorae  thui  dari 

•    ■  .  -  -      *  *• 

ELEANORA. 

O  fkirest  stream !  who  with  liiy  glassy  wmvc, 
These.flow*ry  meads  oo  either  hand  dost  lave ; 
Perhi^  with  thee  oar  champions  bodies  glide; 
And  heroes*  blood  augments  thy  fatal  tide : 
Perhaps — but  comCi  my  gentle  Juga,  haste  ! 
Xor  anxious  hours  in  vain  surmises  waste  : 
Let's  seek  our  heroes  o*er  the  bloody  plain. 
Perhaps  to  meet  with  doubled  bliss  again  : 
If  not,  to  them  despairing  let  us  go, 
And  join  their  shades  'midst  constant  ghosts  belo^ 


This  said,  like  two  fair  trees  whose  leafv  stora 
The  east  has  blighted,  or  the  lightning  tore ; 
Or  as  two  clouds,  o'ercliarg'd  with  wintry  show*r 
When  in  the  sky  the  howling  tempest  low'n. 
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Slowly  they  mov'd. — But  Death's  remorseless  dart, 
They  found  had  pierc'd  each  darling  hero's  heart. 

:  Distracted  then,  with  hasty  steps  they  go, 
To  where  ere  while  they  told  the  tale  of  woe : 
There  hand  in  hand  they  view'd  the  stream  awhile, 

I    Each  gently  sigh'd,  and  forc'd  a  parting  smile  : 
Then  plung'd  beneath  the  stream,  the  parting  wave 
Receiv'd  th'  afflicted  pair,    and  prov'd  a  friendly 
grave. 


AND  OP  THE  FIRST  VOLUMEv 


